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4 
The Law 
Ul of Good Workmanship l 
The Good American Tries to do the 





Right Thing in the Right Way 


The welfare of our country depends upon those who have learned 
to do in the right way the things that ought to be done. Therefore: 


|. I will get the best possible education, and learn all that I can 
from those who have learned to do the right thing in the right way. 


2. I will take an interest in my work, and will not be satisfied with 
slipshod and merely passable work. A wheel or a rail or a nail | 
carelessly made may cause the death of hundreds. 








3. I will try to do the mght thing in the nght way, even when no 
one else sees or praises me. But when | have done my best, | 
will not envy those who have done better, or have received larg- 
er reward. Envy spoils the work and the worker. 
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NOTE: The above poster is the seventh of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 
of Laws. The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. The 

Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents 
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THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 














reaches its readers most of them will be looking for- 
ward eagerly and many of them with some apprehen- 
sion to the opening of their schools. The pulse of 
those who are making a start in the profession will 
<3 be quickened as they ask themselves how the first day 
will go, and perhaps the days following, too. Those who have gone 
through the process of opening school understand that there are 
problems to be solved which require good judgment, poise and cheer- 
fulness. All those who have been in the game a long time know that 
the first few weeks constitute the most important period in the 
school year. What happens during these weeks will largely deter- 
mine what wil! happen during the rest of the school session; so it is 
of the utmost importance that a right start be made so far as this can 
be done. 

The point of chief importance for all teachers to keep in mind is 
that it is a difficult task for children to make the change from a life in 
the open to a life in the classroom. No one, adult or youth, can with- 
out strain and stress begin immediately to spend four or five hours a 
day within doors after having been in the open air all day for two 
months or more, playing games or using the muscles in some interest- 
ing activity. Everything in one’s organism resents so sudden a 








change. 

You, who are reading these lines and who are planning your school 
program for the first month, please keep this fact in mind,—nature 
has so constituted every vital organ in the human system that it can 
not adapt itself at once to a completely different kind of action from 
what it has been performing. If the muscles have been employed in 
active games several hours every day, they will utter a protest 
against being deprived of the accustomed activity. They will call 
to the child or the youth as he sits in his seat to be up and doing. He 
cannot sit quietly for long periods at a time. If he tries to do so his 
muscles will ache, which is an indication that they need to be put in 
action as they have been for several weeks. Every teacher should 
understand the physiology of this situation. When muscles have 
heen actively used nature prepares them for further active use, and 
she expects that they will be used; and when they are not so used 
toxins accumulate in them and the individual feels a constant urge 
to exercise them. It is the same with every organ in the body. No 
organ can without disturbance make a sudden shift from a program 
of motor action to one of inaction. 

The mind, like the body, tends to keep on doing what it has been 
doing. When a child has been playing games or taking hikes or 
throwing or climbing or shooting or running or swimming or fishing 
or doing anything of the kind for two months his senses and mental 
processes become adjusted to this sort of activity, and they cannot 
at once undertake a new kind of activity. A pupil cannot by ef- 
fort or will in response to command turn his intellectual processes 
from out-of-door to within-door action. When he is out in the open 
he deals with forms and colors and qualities of objects and things in 
motion, while in the classroom he must deal to a large extent with 
words. 

When students who have been working on a farm or spending their 
vacation at the seashore or traveling or canvassing for books, come 
to the university in the fall it takes them a month or six weeks to be- 
come adapted to the new kind of activity so they can make any head- 
way in their studies. They feel ill-at-ease; what little they ac- 
complish the first weeks is achieved under strain and stress, and fre- 
quently they feel utterly discouraged and propose to abandon their 
university course. If they can hold on for two months the situation 
will change for them; they will find they can make more rapid head- 
way thereafter, and the intellectual horizon will be brighter. The 
same principle holds for the pupil in the primary, grammar, or high 
school. 

Further, the teacher cannot change immediately from the activities 





of vacation to the activities of the classroom without disturbance. 
She will feel the first week or two that she is working along the lines 
of greatest resistance. Her own physical and intellectual machinery 
has become adapted to a program of comparative freedom from 
activities which must be performed at a given moment and within 
a specified time. Choose one hundred teachers at random, and 
eighty-five or ninety of them will find that the first two weeks of 
school are the most difficult, not excepting the last two weeks in the 
spring. LKighty-five or ninety out of a hundred teachers will feel dis- 
couraged at the end of the day during: the first two weeks. But if 
the teacher will keep in mind that shé is making a rapid transition 
from one kind of life to a very different kind, she will be more hope- 
ful that in due course mind and body will begin to work on the new 
program without such strain and resistance as are experienced dur- 
ing the opening weeks. 

We ought to adopt programs for our schools which will not require 
either teacher or pupils to start off the first day at full speed. 
Neither teacher nor pupils ought to remain in the schoolroom as long 
the first day as they can comfortably remain the twenty-fifth day. In 
a gymnasium or on an athletic field no one would push a novice to the 
limit of endurance the first day of his training. In the beginning he 
would have short periods of application and he would not make as 
great effort as he will be expected to do when his system becomes 
adjusted to the new type of activity. Precisely the same principle 
should be followed at the opening of school. Pupils should be held in 
school a little longer each day the second week than the first week 
and they should be pushed a little harder in their work. The pace 
should be constantly quickened until the normal speed is reached at 
about the fifth or sixth week. If this could be done, the opening 
weeks of school would not be so hard either upon the teacher or upon 
her pupils. 

But if a teacher is required to go on to a full program the first day, 
she should expect that there will be some strain and stress. She must 
be more patient with her pupils than will be necessary after they 
have been in school a month. She should not forget that she will be 
under some strain herself, and she will be likely to misinterpret the 
actions of her pupils. If she can take a philosophic view of the situ- 
ation, she will not be likely to think that her pupils are imps of satan 
when they are restless and inattentive. ; 

There is a further point which a teacher should not overlook. 
When pupils have been living out in the open for eight or ten weeks 
and they change suddenly to an indoor life, they are practically cer- 
tain to “catch a cold.” That is to say, they will cough and their heads 
will be “stuffed up.” What does this mean? Nature is unable to 
make such a rapid readjustment in the working of bodily machinery, 
and toxins that formerly were drained off through the skin and the 
lungs and the eliminative organs now accumulate on the mucous 
membranes and often in the muscles. Then, when the mucous mem- 
branes are irritated by uneliminated toxins, germs readily thrive on 
them, and the victim suffers for a few weeks until nature can attune 
his bodily mechanism to an indoor kind of life. 

What is to be done about this? Allow the pupils to be out in the 
open during the first weeks more than will be necessary when they 
have been in school for a month. Give as long intermissions as pos- 
sible and do not permit pupils to loaf in the schoolrooms. Keep as 
much of the vacation life as you possibly can in the school life. But 
no matter what you do, some pupils will suffer from congestion of 
the respiratory passages during the first weeks of school, and when 
they are so afflicted they cannot do high-grade intellectual work. 
When the air passages are blocked, the individual is always ill-at- 
ease, he does not secure oxygen enough so that his system is in- 
vigorated, and he lets down in body and mind. He cannot be stimu- 
lated by scolding or even by whipping. The only thing to do for him 
is to help him to readjust his eating and all his habits as rapidly as 


possible to an indoor program. 
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What is Wrong With Our English Teaching? 


BY MARY EMILY CLARK, Principal George Biddle High School, Cecilton, Md. 


FHROUGHOUT the high school 
4 course English teachers have 
to contend with common mis- 
takes which should have been 
overcome in the grades; and 
in all the branches taught, the 
same difficulties are encountered. If it is a 
first-year history class, the pupils fail to un- 
derstand the words of the text; if a written 
report is required, the errors are those which 
a high school student should not make. If 
it is a beginning class in French, or in Span- 
ish, or in Latin, pupils must first learn Eng- 
lish grammar, or else labor with difficulties 
in the grammar which they are undertaking. 

My school is typically that of a rural com- 
munity, but I feel sure that many city teach- 
ers must have struggled with similiar dif- 
ficulties, and will understand my point of 
view. The entering high school pupil I find 
deficient in neatness, spelling, vocabulary, 
sentence structure, paragraphing, simple 
grammatical terms, use of margins, indenta- 
tion, punctuation, abbreviations. He does not 
know the diacritical marks, how to use a dic- 
tionary or a table of contents, or how to di- 
vide a word into its syllables. He has a habit 
of omitting small words, in both spoken and 
written English. All of these and more we 
should require. He should have a fair un- 
derstanding of the four kinds of discourse, 
know the most common figures of speech, be 
conscious that poetry has meter, know some 
of the great works of literature, and like 
them. This summed up looks like a big pro- 
gram; but there are at least seven years in 
which to see it through. Certain it is that if 
we fail to see it through in the elementary 
grades, many pupils will never gain the 
training owed to them, and others will have 
to postpone more advanced studies until they 
have acquired the rudiments of English. 
Such papers as I quote from below, handed in 
in a Roman history class, are not exception- 
al, by any means. 

Gladiatorial shows, once the greatest source of 
Roman amusement, was brought from them to 
Rome. Wealthy people gave these shows to give 
them a good Social position. The children even 
played gladiators in their games ... . . . The re- 
public afforded no schools for the public. This be- 
ing thought a private affair. The early empire made 
a great difference in this respect; as they had a sys- 
tem of teaching. A Roman teacher was exempt- 
ed from taxations and many other state burden. 


The Pantheon at Rome is about one hundred and 
forty feet in diameter the imense concreate dome 
which vaults the building is one of the boldest 
pieces of masony executed by the master builders of 
the world. 


The most celebrated circus being the circus max- 
imus it is capable of holding two or three hun- 
dred thousand spectors it was a kind of a race 
course. 

I have asked many teachers concerning 
the preparation of the average high school 
Freshman. Most of them say that he is de- 
ficient in the use of common English forms. 
It is encouraging, however, to read the re- 
port from one teacher: “My Freshmen come 
so well-prepared. They know how the gen- 





eral form should be kept, how to punctuate 
and spell.” Surely this is an exceptional 
case! If there is one thing that my children 
cannot do, it is to spell. It must be a com- 
mon failing, too, else why so many improved 
high school spellers? In a new school which 
I examined recently I was glad to note that 
in addition to the simple rules for spelling 
both printed and written forms were given, 
aiming in that way to intensify the mental 
picture. 

It would be easy to quote opinions as to the 
importance of English ini a child’s life. Many 
of us believe that it is our most important 
subject. The great question is, how to make 
our teaching of it more effective. If we ac- 
complish this, pupils must first be made to 
realize the need for study. The teacher’s real 
provlem is to make correct English seem 
worth while to the ordinary boy and girl, to 
make them realize that language expresses 
the social level of the community and of the 
individual, and that, as literature, it reveals 
the best part of the race—its ideals. One 
teacher gives the duty of the elementary 
school as follows: 

“It is the duty of the elementary school 
not only to prepare for high school, but to 
lay a basis for the appreciation of good Eng- 
lish as a preparation for a fuller enjoyment 
of life.” 

The teacher might keep constantly before 
her these aims: 

. Understanding expressed thought. 

. Expressing one’s own thought. 

. Correcting common errors. 

. Acquiring vocabulary. 

. Cultivating a taste for good literature 
and an appreciation of its value. 

I like the idea that a study of English will 
give us the power to solve problems, and I 
believe that we can teach English with such 
an end in view. The average child likes to 
have a tangible problem requiring him to ex- 
ert himself, to think deeply, a problem that 
his neighbor does not have, a responsibility 
that is his alone. One of the best ways to 
stimulate him is to give him something to 
find out and to report upon at a future time, 
only make the assignment and the time 
definite. Even small pupils can interpret 
in their own way a special sentence, or a 
stanza that they like. When each one brings 
to class his individual preparation, he feels 
that he is contributing something to the work. 

THE HOME INFLUENCE 

When the child enters school, he has passed 
through six or seven language-making years. 
Sometimes he has never heard good Eng- 
lish, or has never heard the best. Bad habits 
have been formed, and these must be cor- 
rected by substitution of good habits. To 
do this requires accurate knowledge of the 
use of forms, and careful planning to give 
the needed systematic practice. Nothing but 
frequent, persistent repetition of the cor- 
rect form desired will overcome the habit 
of using ungrammatical and inelegant lan- 
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guage. Usually the spoken form is worse 
than the written and more trying to the 
teacher, who has need of much patience, 
much determination, and even heroic effort. 
When I was in the grammar grades I at- 
tended a small rural school in the backwoods 
near our farm, with very few other chil- 
dren. During that year, under a conscien- 
tious English teacher, who insisted upon cor- 
rect speech and correct writing, I learned 
more than in the grades before or after. 

It is a good idea to keep in mind a list of 
the mistakes common to the neighborhood, 
then plan a series of daily exercises, each de- 
signed to overcome some particular fault on 
the list. These exercises should be short 
and varied. They should aim to inspire in 
the pupil the desire to speak well. If chil- 
dren understand what the teacher really aims 
to do, that she honestly has some purpose in 
what she is doing, they are usually willing 
to do their share. English is largely a matter 
of imitation. The child uses the sort of lan- 
guage that he is accustomed to hear, not the 
sort that he is taught. This is one reason 
why English teaching is so difficult. The 
school cannot control the language spoken 
without its walls. Hence the need for great- 
er care during the hours under our super- 
vision. Often the school is held responsible 
for mistakes when the community is at fault. 
I recall the case of a high school girl who 
graduated near the head of her class. Her 
written English was excellent, her conver- 
sational English extremely poor. It was not 
very long before criticisms could be heard,— 
“Why should she graduate with honors when 
she uses a double negative?” etc., ete. She 
had heard such language all her life out of 
school hours, and the school has the child 
only about twenty-five hours per week! But 
such cases should stimulate us to renewed ef- 
fort. Every exercise should be made an Eng- 
lish lesson. Every student should be given 
more opportunities to speak in class, not 
only English class, but all classes. All teach- 
ers, whether English, science, history, 
modern language, or manual training, should 
labor for correct spoken and written Eng- 
lish; they should require their pupils to em- 
ploy to the full whatever command of. lan- 
guage they possess, and by constant prac- 
tice add to vocabulary, easy expression and 
manner. If all teachers should insist that 
pupils speak to the point, using well-worded, 
complete statements, and distinct speech, 
they would be furthering materially the 
cause of English and, indirectly, that of gen- 
eral culture. Each department might keep a 
record of the errors made by each pupil, and 
compare notes, or the English teacher might 
make a list of common mistakes which she 
would ask the others to correct. Surely 
there is need of the same standard for all in- 
structors. 

It is well to seek the sympathetic aid of the 
parents, for only with their co-operation can 
the school do its best work. A card might 
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be sent home, telling special habits which 
the school would like observed, and asking 
assistance. I know that this must be done 
tactfully, for often parents do not speak 
grammatically, and they may be offended or 
actually wounded by such suggestions. A 
very pathetic story appeared a few years ago 
in one of the leading magazines. It told of 
the pitiful efforts of an uneducated woman 
to adapt herself to the mental world of her 
educated husband and daughter. All her 
poor attempts at writing, her going over 
again and again the proper verb-forms, her 
efforts to understand the books which they 
liked, were discovered too late, and brought 
untold grief to her family when they realized 
how lacking in sympathy and understanding 
they had been. So we must go-slowly in our 
dealings with the homes of our children, for 
many of these people have not had advan- 
tages. They may already be laboring to keep 
up with their sons and daughters. If we of- 
fend them, even unwittingly, and turn their 
influence from the school, we do more harm 
than good. It is to the home that we must 
look for much of the interest in study and 
reading. I remember well the case of two 
families in our village. The first mother 
could not understand why her boys did not 
like to read. She was complaining of this 
to the mother of the second family, who sur- 
prised her by asking, “Do you or your hus- 
band ever read?” “Why, no; but I hoped 
that the children would.” The second wo- 


man was, an interested reader of many: 


papers nad books, and her children were 
interested too. 

Many teachers are themselves guilty of 
slovenly, careless English. We should set 
about correcting our own errors at once. 
Even if we cannot control outside influences, 
we can control our own English. I suggest 
the familiar Wooley’s “Handbook of Com- 
position” (recently revised) as a good refer- 
ence book for both teacher and pupil. 


THE CRUCIAL YEARS 

The years in the primary and grammar 
grades are crucial for making or marring a 
child’s literary taste, as well as for establish- 
ing good habits of speech. If he is allowed 
to read poor literature, and to speak incor- 
rectly, the habit will grow, and will be hard- 
er to break as he becomes older. The teacher 
in the lower grades should be careful about 
the stories which she selects; the vocabulary 
which she teaches; the idioms, constructions, 
tone of voice, which she employs. The child 
is very imitative, and will naturally follow 
her example. From her telling of stories and 
from his subsequent work, as well as from 
his everyday language, he is building up a 
knowledge of the mother tongue. 

Composition should not be separated from 
other English work. It should be a regular 
activity, beginning with the first year of the 
child’s school life. He should feel that all 
oral and written exercises are composition, 
that he is expressing his own thoughts, feel- 
ings and knowledge, not meaningless words, 
sentences, and paragraphs. Everything that 


he tries to say should be well said, whether . 


he is speaking or writing, and gradually he 


will come to think in good English. Profes- 
sors of modern language often say, “Yes, 
you must learn to think in French (or in 
Spanish or Italian) before you learn the lan- 
guage.” For the same reasons, we should 
follow their example—think good English. 
Oral practice should be allotted a greater 
proportion of time during the early years, 
with a view to securing fluent and easy ex- 
pression; although even in the beginning 
years letters may be written. The letter is 
an excellent form to use continually. The 
child may doubt the value of an essay or a 
theme; but he knows that the letter will play 
a great part in his life. All his people write 
letters, and he loves to receive one from 
Aunt Sue, or Uncle Phil. He is the one 
most anxious to interview the “R. F. D.” 
man after school. Supply plenty of models 
of all sorts of letters, social and business, 
formal and informal. Gradually a pride in 
neatness and attractive form may be de- 
veloped; in leaving an ample margin; in re- 
lating business matters in a clear, concise 
way; and in writing a charmingly discursive 
narrative for the home letter. 

Ordinary class work calls for every kind 
of composition: narration and argument in 
history; description in geography and 
science; exposition and argument in mathe- 
matics, etc. In order to make this work vital, 
it must be correlated with all of these studies, 
as well as with the child’s own activities. 
He may use his imagination to reconstruct 
the life of past ages, or he may use his rea- 
soning powers to frame an argument. Jn 
mathematics, especially, do we need exact 
language, clear, adequate explanation. Yet 
how often we find the opposite—language 
poor and explanation halting, where precise 
and ready terms would leave no doubt as to 
meaning. 

Theme subjects should be chosen careful- 
ly, so as to bring out the student’s own reac- 
tions on his reading. Sometimes he will need 
assistance in gathering or arranging mate- 
rial; but if he can tell a story of something 
that he has actually witnessed, or if he can 
go to see a building and afterward describe 
it, he derives greater benefit from this link- 
ing of school work and personal experience 
than from writing on an abstract subject. 
A class discussion will awaken interest in as- 
signed topics, and show that much may be 
said on them. Occasionally, a pupil will find 
that there is too much material, and will then 
learn how to limit his individual topic, and 
arrange his collected material to the best ad- 
vantage. : 

THE VALUE OF GRAMMAR 

Wording and sentence structure must be 
watched. The old formal grammar, so much 
despised, did make the student realize with- 
out a doubt that there is a right and a wrong 
in language; and the old parsing and analyz- 
ing taught him to think, to judge, to reason. 
My Latin pupils frequently tell me that they 
knew nothing of English grammar until they 
studied Latin. This condition should be 
changed, for it makes the study of Latin far 
more difficult. While I do not believe in for- 
mal grammar as it used to be taught, I do be- 
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lieve that a certain study of that subject 
from the beginning is necessary, because the 
work in composition and literature cannot be 
done without it. Grammatical distinctions 
must be made early. The child begins to 
learn grammar when he discovers the sen- 
tence, when he learns how to use a capital, a 
period, or a comma. This knowledge comes 
to him through writing, reading, and other 
studies. It is useless to call these by other 
names, as “story” for sentence. The child 
should learn all necessary technical terms 
in the regular course of his work, without 
stopping to think whether he is studying for- 
mal grammar. He must have a terminology, 
so it is wisest to begin at once. His first sen- 
tences are short; he adds phrases and clauses, 
making them longer and more involved. 
During this process he should be learning 
names and uses of various constructions, de- 
veloping the idea of the sentence in its dif- 
ferent forms. By the time he is ready for 
the text, he should know many things in- 
cluded within its covers; it will give him 
merely a systematic review, fixing firmly in 
his mind his fund of knowledge. He should 
come to think of punctuation marks, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs as “landmarks” on 
the road to knowledge (Huntington, “Ele- 
mentary English Composition,” p. 104). In 
such a method of study, he is making his own 
definitions as he goes along, and when the 
real definitions are to be learned, he will find 
them old friends. 

Every written lesson and many oral les- 
sons should be followed by class criticism 
and correction. As far as possible, the pu- 
pil should be led to find his own mistakes by 
comparison with the correct form, and his 
own weaknesses by comparison with strong- 
er expressions. The teacher must not fail 
to commend good work or improvement. In- 
deed, it pays to look for something good. A 
word of appreciation is more effectual than 
a lecture of unfavorable criticism. During 
the discussion the pupil should have his pa- 
per in his hand for self-criticism and cor- 
rection. In oral recitation, the teacher must 
wait until the child has finished speaking, 
sometimes letting errors pass unnoticed; she 
should, however, keep a list of individual 
mistakes, and where possible go over these 
in private conference, showing the proper 
form and how to use it, with explanation of 
the reason for such usage. The dull or shy 
pupil will benefit greatly from these private 
interviews, for he it is who does not under- 
stand the class correction or the marks on 
his theme. 

Daily oral exercises, emphasizing and 
repeating the correct form, will aid in over- 
coming errors of speech. These should 
have a definite purpose,—to use correct 
forms until the incorrect are eliminated, 
and the pupil must recognize the purpose. 
They need take no longer than five min- 
utes; but it-is wonderful how much five 
minutes daily will accomplish! We may 
compare this with the learning of dates in 
history, a task avoided as distasteful and 
difficult; but the teacher will find that by 
using every day a systematic five minutes 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Helping Children to Understand Industrial Life 


BY GERTRUDE A. BEERS, Special Teacher of Industrial Arts 








be based on, or closely related to the same subject matter. 

In our study of “how we are clothed,” the problem be- 
fore us was very broad, and many different phases might 
have been taken up, but we chose “the weaving of cloth” 
with special study of the wool industry. 

The work in geography at this time was “ranch life 
throughout the world,” with a sand table model of a sheep 
ranch. This formed a good basis for our study of the raw 
material, and on this we built up our information about 
the processes through which wool passes from “wool in the 
grease” to the finished cloth. 

With samples of wool in the different stages of manu- 
facture, obtained from a woolen factory, we were ready to 
study the weaving industry, beginning with the earliest 
methods of hand loom process and following the develop- 
ment of mechanical invention, such as the fly shuttle by 
Kay, the introduction of water and steam power, the im- 

s==—)N accord with the spirit of the work in Industrial Arts provements in pattern looms, as the Jacquard loom, on down to the 

; S throughout the first six grades, all problems carried present intricate factory looms. . 

NES, Y out rest upon the principle that it is the function of, The looms that were made by the class are very simple. ‘They have 

wa Li the school to enable the child to have a better appreci- one heddle which also serves as a batton. They are modeled after 

Oe ation and understanding of the 

2 J industrial life by which he is 
surrounded and of which he is a part. 

The starting point in the subject matter for 
these studies is found in the activities of the 
people about us, while the needs of the child 
furnish the clue to the method of studying the 
industries which serve all classes of people. 

In this paper the plan of work can be touched 
upon but briefly in one of the projects that was 
worked out in the fourth grade, in the Baldwin 
St. School, Montclair, N. J. It is my aim to 
show some of the opportunities that arise for 
teaching a few of the factors in the progress 
that has been made in the industrial world, and 
also show how the work in geography, litera- 
ture, language, arithmetic, fine arts, etc., may 








Children Making Looms 
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Children Weaving 


those used in the Industrial Arts department at Teachers’ 
College. As we have large hand looms in our school, used 
by the children of the subnormal classes, it was not dif- 
ficult for the children to understand the more intricate 
looms; so when their own weaving was well in progress, 
the class visited a woolen factory_where they saw the 
great power looms in action: 

The first step in our project of making the looms was 
the making of working drawings of the side and end of 
the loom. From these working drawings, each child made 
a bill of material to be used in the shop. The work in the 
shop, done by the girls was equally as good as that done by 
the boys, the girls being able to handle tools with ease. 
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Diagram of Loom—Side View Children Showing Rugs They Have Woven 
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End View of Loom 


After the looms were finished, the fine 
arts problem was to make cartoons for the 
rugs they were to weave. This brought 
in the principle of balance in design 
and the study of color schemes. The little 
weavers were proud indeed when they could 
show a finished rug woven exactly like the 
cartoon. 

It took several weeks to carry out this 
project, and during that time the class 
studied the Greek myth of “Arachne the 
Wonderful Weaver” in their literature class. 
A great many problems in arithmetic were 
developed from the processes of construc- 


1. Fill each blank with the right word, us- 
ing one of the following: don’t, doesn’t, is 
are. 

(1) She —— know what you are doing. 
(2) Neither my sister nor my brother 
at school to-day. 

(83) Each of these pencils John’s. 

(4) I understand this question. 

(5) Ralph and Rose playing tennis. 




















(6) An orange or a banana in the 
basket. 

(7) The number of boys in the class 
small. 





(8) The news 

(9) Where 

(10) The stenographer 

in the office. 

(11) The clerk and the stenographer 
busy. 

(12) Roy, as well as his father, 
ing corn. 

(18) They 
his lesson. 

(14) A diamond or the pearls 
safe. 

(15) Who 


good this morning. 
the scissors? 
and bookkeeper 
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know that he know 





in the 





like pineapples? 
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Diagram of Loom—End View 








DESCRIPTION AND BILL OF MATERIAL FOR LOOM 
The loom is made pf stock 2" X 4". The frame is 12” < 83". Four standards 5’ 
high hold the rollers, on which the warp is strung. The rollers are §" dowelsticks 10” 
long, with 25 saw cuts }" apart to hold the warp. 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
2 pieces whitewood 12” X 2” X 3" 
2 pieces whitewood 73” X 2" xX 3” 
4 pieces whitewood 5" X 2” x 3’ 


2 dowelsticks 10” < 3” 
12 dowelsticks 1” X }’ 
16 nails 1” 
4 nails 2” 








tion of the looms and also from the data ob- 
tained on the trip to the factory. 

Here are a few of the problems: There 
are 132 looms in one room at the factory. 
Twenty-five yards of cloth can be woven on 
one loom in a day. How many yards can 
be woven by all the looms in a day? 

The blue cloth is woven for policemen’s 
uniforms. It takes about 4 yards to make 
a uniform. How many uniforms can be 
made from the cloth woven in one day? 

The fly shuttle passes across the loom 58 
times to make one inch of cloth, How many 
times will it pass to make a yard of cloth? 


Word Tests 


BY R. F. HEAGY 


2. Make a list of ten words each of which 
may be used as an adjective, as a noun, or 
as a verb. 

















3. Name: 
(a) The longest canal in the United 
States. 
(b) Eight minerals found in the United 
States. 


Many oral problems were developed and 
the arithmetic class was full of interest. 

Subjects for oral and written language 
were furnished for several weeks, and many 
new words were used in spelling. No doubt 
sufficient detail has been given to indicate 
the possibilities which a consistent study of 
the industries at hand will lead out to, along 
lines of social interest, all the while furnish- 
ing valuable subject matter for each of the 
formal studies, enriching them and binding 
them in a large related whole, that the usual 
Elementary course of study, a few years ago, 
did not even attempt. 


(c) The city in which the United States 
Naval Academy is situated. 

(d) The capital of Indiana. 

(e) Five inventors and an invention of 
each. 


4. (a) Write the names of six cereals. 


(b) Write the names of three plants whose 
roots are used for food. 


5. Fill each blank with the right word, using 


one of those given in parenthesis: 

(1) The children have the lemonade. 
(drunk, drank) 

(2) Many people —— the hero. 
saw) ’ 

(3) Have ,ou 
(came, come) 

(4) Have they 
ing? (seen, saw) 

(5) “I that,” answered the pupil. 
(done, did) 

(6) Where has your brother 
went) 

(7) What have you ——? (done, did) 

(8) The squirrel had far away be- 
fore the hunter him. (run, ran, 
seen, saw) 





(seen, 


to hear the violinist? 





the beautiful paint- 
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(9) Have you — a long letter? (wrote, 
written) 
(10) The hungry boy —— a large apple. 
(eat, ate) 

6. Make a list of ten makes of automobiles. 

7. Write from memory ten words that end 
in ion. 

8. Write the names of six American and six 
British commanders who fought during 
the Revolutionary War. 

9. Give the name of the poet who wrote each 

of the following: 
(a) Thanatopsis (b) Gradatim (c) 
Daybreak (d) Nobility (e) To-day (f) 
Aladdin (g) Columbus (h) Lochinvar (i) 
Recessional (j) Bannockburn (k) Excel- 
sior (1) Hiawatha (m) Sandalphon (n) 
Daffodils (0) Wishing. 

10. Tell during. what war each of the follow- 
ing named battles was fought: 

(a) Gettysburg (b) Brandywine  (c) 
Buena Vista (d) Battle of the Marne (e) 
Saratoga. 

11. The following abbreviations are used af- 
ter words for explanatory purposes in the 
dictionary. Arrange them in a_ column, 
and write after each one the word or 
words which it represents: 

(a) n. (b) a. (c) adv. (d) v. i. (e) v. t. 
.(f) prep. (g) Bot. (h) Surg. (i) syn. (j) 
pl. 

12. Write from memory a list of eight words 
that begin with inter. 

13. Place the following words in a column. 

Opposite each word, in a second column, 
write the same word having the same 
meaning spelled differently : 
(a) Catalog (b) gipsy (c) center (d) de- 
fense (e) judgment (f) traveler (g) 
bazaar (h) moldy (i) mortise (j) saber 
(k) centimeter (h) sepulcher (n) centi- 
gram. 

14. Fill each blank with the right word using 
one of those given in parenthesis: 

(1) If he the book, he will have to 
pay for it. (lose, loose) 

(2) Mr. Thompson is the of our 
high school. (principal, principle) 

(3) Blood vessels which carry the blood 
from the heart are called ; those 
that carry blood to the heart are 




















called . (veins, arteries) 

(4) Miss Martin was pleased to the 
invitation. (except, accept) 

(5) Harrisburg is the of Pennsyl- 
vania. (capitol, capital) 

(6) is what we are; what peo- 








ple think we are. (character, reputa- 
tion) 

(7) Thomas Edison 
ture machine; Columbus 
ica. (discovered, invented) 

(8) We Mrs. Smith to come this af- 
ternoon. (expect, suspect) 

15. (a) Write the names of five breeds of 
cattle. (b) Write the names of five 
breeds of dogs. 

16. Write the abbreviations for the follow- 

ing: 

(1) Doctor of Laws (2) Doctor of Divin- 

ity (3) High Cost of Living (4) Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor (5) Member of 

Congress (6) Doctor of Medicine (7) 


the motion pic- 
Amer- 











Doctor of Philosophy (8) I owe you (9) 
Grand Army of the Republic (10) Free on 
board (11) Post Office (12) Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association (13) United 
States Navy (14) Bachelor of Arts. 

17. Make a list of abstract nouns suggested 
by each of the following: 

(1) beautiful (2) friend (3) woman (4) 
believe (5) deep (6) brittle (7) contract 
(8) false (9) child (10) brave. 

18. Write two forms of words expressing 
past time for each of the following verbs: 
(1) build (2) dream (3) leap (4) knit (5) 
spell (6) smell (7) learn (8) burn. 

19. Dictation: 

A. 
(1) nickel (2) pickle (3) fickle (4) riddle 
(5) visible (6) edible.(7) icicle (8) bi- 
cycle (9) tubercle (10) tentacle (11) syl- 
lable (12) dissyllable (13) trisyllable (14) 
plausible (15) tabernacle (16) victual. 

B. 
(1) gazelle (2) tinsel (3) cancel (4) pick- 
erel (4) mackerel (6) excel (7) Rachel 
(8) camel (9) jewel. 

C. 
(1) prudential (2) temporal (3) cylindri- 
cal (4) hermetical (5) hysterical (6) 
classical (7) medicinal (8) magical. 

20. Place these words in a column. Op- 
posite each place a word that is the same 
or similar in sound but different in mean- 
ing. Write two words for each of the first 
seven. (1) so (2) sent (3) right (4) do (5) 
to (6) rain (7) seine (8) ate (9) aunt (10) 
coarse (11) ball (12) bury (13) nose (14) 
hear (15) flower (16) pedal (17) peal 
(18) wood (19) blue (20) peace (21) ring 
(22) rap (23) hole (24) new (25) their. 


ANSWERS TO WORD TESTS 
1. (1) doesn’t (2) is (8) is (4) don’t (5) are 
(6) is (7) is (8) is (9) are (10) is (11) 
are (12) is (13) don’t, doesn’t (14) are 
(15) doesn’t. 


2. (1) stone (2) hack (3) cement (4) 


slant (5) jet (6) thwart (7) fit (8) 
flush (9) black (10) fast. 


3. (a) New York State Barge Canal (b) 


lead, coal, silver, gold, mercury, copper, 
petroleum, salt (c) Annapolis (d) In- 
dianapolis. 


(e) Inventor Invention 


Edison, Thomas A. phonograph 
Nobel, Alfred B. dynamite 
Bell, Alexander G. telephone 
Whitney, Eli cotton-gin 


Howe, Elias sewing-machine 


4. (a) wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, rice. 


(b) carrot, turnip, sugar beet. 


5. (1) drunk (2) saw (3) come (4) seen (5) 


did (6) gone (7) done (8) run, saw (9) 
written (10) ate. 


6. Buick, Saxon, Studebaker, Hudson, Max- 


well, Packard, Chevrolet, Reo, Cole, Ford, 
etc. 


7. application, selection, resolution, percus- 


sion, education, legislation, conjugation, 
propagation, ratification, precipitation. 

8. American: Washington, Gates, Greene, 
Prescott, Morgan, Putnam. 
British: Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton, Corn- 
wallis, Pitcairn, Tarleton. 
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9. (a) Bryant (b) Holland (c) Longfellow 
(d) Alice Cary, (e) Carlyle (f) Lowell 
(g) Miller (h) Scott (i) Kipling (j) 
Burns (k) Longfellow (1) Longfellow (m) 
Longfellow (n) Wordsworth (0) Alling- 
ham. 

10. (a) Civil (b) Revolutionary (c) Mexi- 
can (d) World (e) Revolutionary. 

11. (a) noun (b) adjective (c) adverb (d) 
intransitive verb (e) transitive verb (f) 
preposition (g) Botany (h) Surgery (i) 
synonym (j) plural. 

12. See dictionary. 


13. (a) catalog catalogue 
(b) gipsy gypsy 
(c) center centre 
(d) defense defence 
(e) judgment judgement 
(f) traveler traveller 
(g) bazaar bazar 
(h) moldy mouldy 
(i) mortise mortice 
(j) saber sabre 
(k) centimeter centimetre 
(1) sepulcher sepulchre 


(m) centigram centigramme 

14. (1) lose (2) principal (3) arteries, 
veins (4) accept (5) capital (6) charac- 
ter, reputation (7) invented, discovered 
(8) expect. 

15. (a) Jersey, Guernsey, 
stein, Ayrshire. 

(b) Pug, Collie, Greyhound, Beagle, Point- 
er. 

16. (1) LL. D. (2) D.D. (3) H.C. L. (4) 
A. F. L. (5) M.C. (6) M.D. (7) Ph.D. 
(8) ILO. U. (9) G.A.R. (10) F.O.B. 
(11) P.O. (12) Y. W.C. A. (13) U.S. N. 
(14) A. B. or B. A. 

17. (1) beauty (2) friendship (3) woman- 
hood (4) belief (5) depth (6) brittleness 
(7) contraction (8) falsity (9) childhood 
(10) bravery. 

18. (1) built, builded (2) dreamed, dreamt 
(3) leaped, leapt (4) knit, knitted (5) 
spelled, spelt (6) smelled, smelt (7) 
learned, learnt (8) burned, burnt. 

19. Dictation exercise. 


Hereford, Hol- 


20. (1) so sew sow 
(2) sent cent scent 
(3) right write rite 
(4) do dew due 
(5) to two too 
(6) rain rein reign 
(7) seine scene seen 
(8) ate eight 


(9) aunt ant 


(10) coarse course. 
(11) ball bawl 
(12) bury berry 
(13) nose knows 
(14) hear here 
(15) flower flour 
(16) pedal peddle 
(17) peal peel 
(18) wood would 
(19) blue blew 
(20) peace piece 
(21) ring wring 
(22) rap wrap 
(23) hole whole 
(24) new knew 
(25) their there. 













| Nature Drawing—The Hollyhock °” cer inten ee" | 


Nature drawing is given in the public schools to furnish material for decorative purposes. In days 
past, realistic drawings were made and the problem ended there. Now designs and decorative drawings 
are made from the realistic ones, these decorations and designs to be applied to particular objects. 
Thus there is a motive for nature drawing which even the child can see, and the interest will be far 
greater than under the former method. 

In the lower grades it is a good idea to make paper cuttings of flowers before drawing them at 
all. After making the cutting, a crayon or water color sketch of the same flower may be made, but 
this will seldom be as attractive as the first picture. Crayons and paint are harder for little fingers to 
manage than paper. Large, showy flowers are best for little folk. 

In the upper grades exact realistic nature drawings may be made with crayon or in pencil outline. It 
is quite necessary to have many specimens in the room, and when possible one should be on every desk. 
Place the specimen on a paper, as this makes a better background than the desk. 

In the hollyhock drawing great care was taken to show the buds and small parts, as they furnish ex- 
cellent design material. This drawing could be made into a pleasing decorative drawing worked out in 
greyed complementary colors in flat tones. Complementary colors are those which come opposite on the 
color wheel. When making colored decorative drawings, the original color scheme of the plant need not 
be considered. This would also look well in tones of black and white. 

The designs of the hollyhock were all made by cutting paper on-the-fold. The cutting was then traced 
and colored. The one in the upper left-hand corner was suggested by a leaf-form, the lower left-hand 
one from a bud, and the rest from different views of the flower. These designs might be applied to post- 
als, book-covers, calendars, boxes, portfolios, enameled objects and other things. Many more designs could 
be made from the hollyhock, and similar designs could be made from other flowers. 

As a teacher and supervisor of drawing, I have found that teachers have difficulty in finding pictures 
of flowers and designs which are large enough for pupils to use*across the room. Since design has come 
to play a very important part in school work it is important to aid children to understand how to make 
original designs by furnishing them with as many suggestive dels as possibl These hollyhock draw- 
ings have been made large enough for classroom use. 
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The Child Sings 
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BY CHARLES D. ISAACSON, Author of ‘‘Face to Face With Great Musicians’’ 


dren more than anything else 
in the world? I answer for 
you. It is Happiness. 

Children are naturally as 
musical as the—the birds! 
That’s it, the birds. Birds sing, they soar 
high in their heavenly sphere, singing, sing- 
ing for the joy of life. Children sing, sing, 
sing for the joy of life. If they don’t, it 
isn’t their fault, but the fault of their sur- 
roundings and the people who bring them 
up or keep them down—which it is I 
couldn’t say. A child who doesn’t sing is 
like a song bird dumb, a canary that mopes 
and is silent, a lark that knows no lays, a 
nightingale without notes. 

A child who doesn’t sing is old before 
youth is fled. He has no power to see the 
beauties in everything; no resistance before 
the obstacles of the world; no delicacy to 
appreciate art and culture. He’s already 
material and pessimistic and—surrendered. 

But a child who sings. Ah, what a differ- 
ence. You can see it in the eye, you can see 
it in the step so spry, you can see it in the 
very way he accepts new ideas, views new 
objects, takes part-in- the life of society, you 
see it in‘his growing duties, his studies, his 
ambitions. He is awake. He is imaginative, 
the poetry in him is stimulated (everybody is 
a poet in sfibstance, some are silent, some 
are articulate), the ideals grow. He wor- 
ries less and less about such things as pow- 
er, place, race, creed, wealth. He realizes 
more the joy of work, for the joy of work. 

The message, therefore, which I would 
send to you, teachers, is that you set about 
wilfully and with “malice aforethought” to 
make singers of the little ones,—not that 
they may become members of great opera 
companies, concert artists, church soloists, 
choristers, but that they may be_ natural 
singers. (If there is latent-the talent of the 
song-masters, that will come, and you will 
be glad, and all the world will be thankful 
for the early training you gave.) 

I will give you a little story of a concert 
in a school. (It has always been my idea 
that the way to make music lovers is to catch 
them when they are young!) As an aid to 
arousing the imagination, what is so pow- 
erful as music? Especially in the mind of 
the growing child, it is a fact that listening 
to descriptive melodies is an incentive to 
mental imagery. 

Thus, in a Bronx school, a bold experiment 
was initiated during a school session. The 
auditorium was filled to capacity with the 
young children eager to hear the concert. 
After the preliminary explanation of music’s 
human appeal, the writer played a number 
of violin snatches, calling on the listeners to 
say in a word, what kind of music it was,— 
“happy,” “sad,” “troubled,” “calm.” It 
took but a moment for the audience to grasp 
the idea, and it was such good fun that soon 
the word became a phrase, the phrase a sen- 





tence. “It is a mother rocking the baby to 
sleep.” “It is a ship on the ocean in a storm.” 
“It is a soldier going to war.” 


“Who will give me a subject to play?”, 


asked the writer. Instantly dozens of hands 
were raised. Such topics for a composer’s 
inspiration as came from those youthful lips! 
“A rowboat on a calm lake”; “A battle in 
Belgium”; “In a Blacksmith’s Shop”; “Af- 
ter the Victory”; “A Boy’s Ambition’; etc. 

“Here is what I will do,” I said. - “I will 
take one of those subjects, or rather a com- 
bination of two of them. Listen carefully 
and you will hear which.” 

After the improvisation was over, nearly 
every hand was raised, and answer corre- 
sponded to the combination subject which had 
been chosen.—‘A rowboat on the water, 
then a storm arises, the boat is turned over.” 
During the playing every child in that audi- 


ence, without exception, had been putting 


his imagination to work. 

Is there any finer mental exercise for 
growing children? As a matter of fact, let 
me give you the actual comments made by 
some of the children, who were at that con- 
cert: “I was reminded of a civil war veter- 
an,” said John O’Brien. Therlief Anderson 
remarked, “It reminded me of an old min- 
strel man playing some of his favorite songs 
on the banjo.” Hilda Bennett said, “I 
thought of an old lady thinking back to her 
youthful days.” 

Now here is the way to talk to your chil- 
dren when you first set about the singing 
idea: “Is there anybody who never heard 
a bird sing? A little canary in a cage or a 
robin on the bough? Birds love to sing, be- 
cause they are happy. They are saying ‘The 
sky is pretty. The grass is such a lovely 
green. My little friends are going to play 
with me today,—we are going to fly up so 
high.’ Being so happy, naturally the birds 
sing. But the birds are not the only ones 
who sing. Who was in the country this sum- 
mer? Ah, Marie, where were you? The 
mountains? How lovely! Did you go 
climbing? And did you hear the little brooks 
and waterfalls singing? Yes, indeed, sing- 
ing. Not like the birds’ singing, or like 
ours, but the kind the brooks and water- 
falls can do. And the crickets and the katy- 
dids sing. And the leaves sing, when the 
breezes blow. Oh, everybody sings. 

“We are going to sing, too.. Just as the 
birds and the brooks and the leaves, we are 
going to sing because we are happy. It is go- 
ing to make us very happy. Every day we 
are going to have a certain time when we 
will sing together. We may be just a wee 
bit tired. And so we’ll be glad to have the 
music, you know, the singing. Music is an- 
other name for singing, and for other things, 
too. Now, I wonder what little friend of 
ours here ever heard music. Fine. What 
kind? The:piano? Your mother plays?’ She 
sits down at the piano like this. Now watch, 
children. See how quiet the piano is. Fast 





asleep. I will wake her.” (Touch a chord 
loudly, as if to startle the piano, and laugh.) 
“Now, she woke up. See, I will ask her to 
sing.” (Play some simple melodious compo- 
sition, something about the birds and flowers. 
For instance, take one of the many “Papil- 
lons,” butterfly compositions.) ‘‘We will 
ask the piano to sing about the country. 
She is going to tell us of a little butterfly 
who goes around in the country and visits 
all the flowers, singing. See the butterfly 
now, here she comes to a pretty flower and 
tastes the sweetness, and then she goes to 
another flower, and flies away up high, 
spreading her pretty wings.” 


On a windy day, tell the children to listen. 


to the “singing of the wind.” If it rains, 
“Listen to those raindrops singing, they must 
be very happy.” Make everything and every- 
body part of the big music-singing plan. 
Right from the first day, songs should be 
tried with the children. Don’t try to have 
them understand anything, but simply re- 


spond unconsciously. To follow out the bird. 


story, you might use a phonograph record of 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird.” (I am assum- 
ing that you have at your disposal a piano, a 
phonograph, or a music box. If these are 
missing, you have a more difficult undertak- 
ing, but the idea may be “put over” any- 
way.) 

“Listen to the mocking bird. Now, listen 
carefully. Isn’t that nice? Isn’t that lady 
a lovely singer? Fine singers are better, 
really, than any bird or animal singing. We 
are all going to sing. Now, when you hear 
the words, let’s do it together.’ 

At this point, you simply draw out the 
sound by persuasion. The child-mind, as 
you know, quickly imitates. . And at this 
stage of the work it is all imitation. Just 
one request: Make them enjoy it; make 
them laugh and giggle and think it’s just the 
most wonderful fun in the world. Do it 
over and over again. Use the same song for 
several days, until all of them have it down 
pat. ; 

Be very careful about the tone quality. 
Many children have a tendency to shout. 
They think that you want them to make 
all the noise in the world. 

“Don’t do it loudly; very gently, children. 
Do it so you can hardly hear. Make it sweet 
and quiet. Open your mouths wide, oh, so 
wide. Just pretend I am giving you a heap- 
ing spoonful of ice cream. Just watch me. 
Iam going to sing with my mouth closed. . . 
You see you didn’t hear a thing. I open my 
mouth just a little bit,—you see how scrapey 
and poor it sounds. But now I open it wide, 
—see how lovely it is. But when I shout,— 
see, my face is not pretty any more. And 
the music is not so good. Let us do it softly 
and slowly, just as if baby sister were fret- 


‘ful and we were trying to sing her to sleep.” 


There is danger in permitting loud sing- 
ing. It might impair the vocal chords for 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Fundamentals in Primary Education 


BY E. EVERETT CORTRIGHT, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


} SCHOOL medical inspector, 
speaking before a group of 
teachers recently, opened his 
remarks by saying, “The 
problem of public sanitation 
es and health is in its last anal- 
ysis the problem of the individual and of 
his environment.” He stated not only a 
great truth in.the world of public sanita- 
tion but the fundamental truth in all educa- 
tion. 

About the only opportunity that comes to 
the teacher to really mold and revamp the 
character and habits and vision of her pu- 
pils—all of which we have grouped under the 
heading of education—comes through her 
ability to modify the environment of the in- 
dividual child for a part of each day. The 
strength and power with which she does this 
will be determined first by her fertility in de- 
vising a discovery of the child with his pow- 
ers and limitations; second, by the wisdom 
with which she plans her angle of divergence 
from his former environment; and third, the 
clearness with which she sees the goal to 
which as a future efficient citizen he should 
be led. 

Her survey of the attitudes and habits as 
well as the knowledge possessed by each child 
is a somewhat difficult thing to accomplish, 
but it is positively the only safe basis for her 
if she is to launch upon her work in an eco- 
nomical and just way. It is doubly important 
that she take no one else’s statement in her 
survey of the child. Discussion of children’s 
qualities and impulses results in so many 
clashes of temperament and so many snap 
judgments that no teacher can afford to do 
other than employ her own method of survey 
and, in so far as her judgments are clear, 
proceed without regard to expressions of 
opinion from others. In many instances her 
judgment will be confused with regard to 
certain children and their attitudes. Here, 
of course, the wise teacher will take counsel 
and ask assistance. So far as I am aware no 
one to-day is such an efficient diagnostician 
in the educational realm that he can always 
determine with certainty the qualities of all 
children. 

Difficult as is the survey of the child, I sus- 
pect that it still is an easier job than to de- 
termine what I have termed the angle of di- 
vergence from the previous environment. 
This angle of divergence cannot safely be one 
of ninety degrees. Any abrupt modification 
of environment is dangerous, as we adults 
d’scover when we leave a superheated room 
for below-zero temperature. Similarly dan- 
gerous results lie in the path of the teach- 
er who takes no account of the home and 
street environment of her children but who 
sees only her own work to be done before 
a definite set time and who determines to 
make as much of a jump as possible. 

First grade schoolrooms whose atmos- 
phere is heavily laden with reading, num- 
ber and penmanship always contain many 








children who are dubbed “slow,” ‘“imma- 
ture,” “backward.” The judgment is more 
often unjust than not. The difficulty is not 
with the child but with the atmosphere,—his 
environment changes have been to abrupt. 
Such an atmosphere is wholly foreign to the 
child’s surging quest for truth. It forms a 
horizontal stratum of rarefied and artificial 
situations into which the child is often un- 
able to make his way or, if he enters it, ce- 
ment his connections. This type of first 
grade room, I would say, represented a ninety 
degree divergence. How much wiser it 
would be to follow nature in her methods 
of modification and take no step that is not 
built on the solid rock of past experience 
for purposes of connection. 

The correct fundamental in the discovery 
of the child is to surround him at first with 
sg little change in environment that he will 
function naturally. From a play and toy 
world he cannot be forced abruptly into an 
atmosphere saturated with education. By 
such an attempt his progress is seriously 
hindered. Teachers, who believe they are 
hastening progress by plunging at once in- 
to reading and writing and penmanship are 
mistaken. But they are doing a far more 
dangerous thing than simply delaying the 
result. The child, thrust aside from his 
quest for the truth, through which alone he 
can work out his own salvation, is forced into 
the realm of “What does the teacher want?’ 
His thinking and the results thereof become 
not a part of his real self but the mirror of 
a purely artificial situation. The pity of it is 
that the more artificial the child is—the 
quicker he can adjust himself to “what does 
the teacher want ?”—the higher is the teach- 
er’s estimate of him. I submit that this is no 
test of his future value as an American cit- 
izen. 

Judging from what I observe in nature, 
where infinite patience is shown in the de- 
velopment of all species and where modifi- 
cations of form require hundreds and thou- 
sands of years to accomplish, I am convinced 
that the angle of divergence upon the new 
environment, to be safe and effective, must 
be an extremely small angle, possibly not 
greater than five degrees—if we can express 
it in geometrical terms. This is doubly true 
when one considers that our whole power 
of interpretation rests upon a condition of 
past experience. Even to the adult a lec- 
ture on a new subject is meaningless unless 
tentacles reaching out from it in the form 
of allusions and illustrations form a connec- 
tion between speaker and hearer. How 
much more is this true for the child, whose 
ability to interpret is hindered by narrow- 
ness of experience and by lack of a developed 
judgment sense. 

I was greatly shocked some years ago to 
hear a professor say, before a graduate 
class in Yale University, that “This is a man- 
made world.” It so violated my religious 
training and any excursions of thought I 


had made up to that time, that I felt a keen 
sense of abhorrence.in-what appeared to me 
the crass materialism of the man. However, 
as he led his class carefully by logical steps, 
to see the effect of experience upon the indi- 
vidual, I came to realize that my judgment 
had been hasty and that I had not taken all 
the factors into account. He really intended 
to say that the only things we are conscious 
of as we go through the world are those in 
which our past experience has developed an 
interest or those to which our present com- 
panionship calls attention. Three people 
separately passing up the street or for a walk 
in the country do not see the same things. If 
one were an artist, another a business man 
and the third a banker, they might come back 
and tell the story of their walk without over- 
lapping at any point. 

That teacher, then, is a wise one, who first 
assures herself regarding the level of ex- 
perience of her class, or better still who dis- 
covers the experience of each individual child 
and builds upon that knowledge the modified 
environment necessary to produce the de- 
sired skill and social service. 

Quite as difficult as determining the ex- 
perience of the child so as to construct the 
proper angle of departure from that expe- 
rience, is acquiring the ability to see clearly 
the goal that a teacher must establish for her 
children. All too frequently this goal is a 
subject-matter test. The difficulty here is 
that the child does not exist in relation to 
subject matter, but rather in spite of it. As 
Patri well says, “The examination is sim- 
ply a test of the amount of friction between 
the child and the curriculum.” It may be 
necessary in a laboratory to determine. the 
amount of friction between the parts of a 
machine so that the machine may do its work 
efficiently, but I submit that the amount of 
friction between: the child and arithmetic 
forms positively no basis upon which to rate 
the child as an efficient social agency. The 
subject-matter goal is so unfortunate and so 
exquisitely artificial, that the wonder is we 
have clung to it for so many years. What 
we must aim to do is to discover the child 
and to set as our goal for him development 
into an individual who can serve himself and 
his community. 

What determines whether or not the in- 
dividual may be such a serviceable agent is 
chiefly his habits and his attitude toward 
others and toward life. Our goal then is nw 
per cents in subject matter but one far more 
indefinite, and yet substantial, namely, the 
habits of reaction which form the main- 
spring of conduct in the child. This means 
that we must place a new emphasis, and at 
the same time relieve the heretofore all too 
common emphasis upon the subject-matter 
side of education. Especially is this true in 
our lower grades. 

A study of the report cards which go to the 
parent as the school’s interpretation of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Drawing Charts for Picture Cut-Outs 


BY MABEL BROWNING SOPER, Instructor of Art Education, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


sce HIS new method of drawing 
on has proved very successful 


NY with the children of the 
a i 
Ly\ vals 
~@ad 





first four grades of our 
Training School. They have 
had great pleasure in draw- 

Ss ing on nets. They learn to 
draw easily this way, after the net has been 
taught them, and having once mastered the 
form, they have acquired a vocabulary 
which they have used in picture-making or 
design. The Normal School students find 
this method of drawing a great help to 
them, especially in putting drawings on the 
blackboard. 

At first sight it might seem an old-fash- 
ioned method, but it is really quite differ- 
ent from the division of the: area into 
checks and then copying the form mechan- 


aks 


ically. The diagonals used give the direc- 
tion to the lines drawn, and the better the 
form the more powerful are the diagonals 
in determining the action of the figure. We 
have tested many pictures and prints, both 
from the old masters and from illustrations 
in current magazines and newspapers, and 
it has been interesting to find that in a 
really good picture the composition falls 
within the ‘“‘inside-diamond” of the net; 
and a really good form is the proportion of 
one of the rectangles, while the axis of the 
figure falls upon a diagonal or diameter. 

These drawing charts may be used for 
drawing, or as cut-outs to be used in Pic- 
ture Building or Posters. 

The animals are those which illustrate 
the Fables, as ‘Lion and the Mouse,” “Fox 
and the Grapes,” or the familiar folk 


stories as “Chicken Little,” etc. They may 
also be used to illustrate the circus, the zoo, 
or the farm. They are all drawn within 
the square or the oblong rectangle, which 
is in relation to the square and therefore 
may be made any size, always starting with 
a square as the unit of proportion. 

Under each picture, which is enclosed 
by the oblong rectangle, the proportion of 
the rectangle is given, and by referring to 
the accompanying diagrams, the method of 
obtaining each rectangle may be found. 

The rhythmic relations of the sides of 
the rectangles used have been suggested by 
those which were used by the ancients in 
their works of art and have recently been 
rediscovered by Mr. Jay Hambige. They 
form the basis of what Mr. Hambige terms 
“Dynamic Symmetry.” 
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Picture Study—“The Gleaners” 


THE PICTURE 





HIS’ master- 
piece, “The 
Gleaners,” is the 


of the _ subject 
ever painted. It 
is the work of 
Jean Francois 
Millet and now 
hangs in the 
Louvre, Paris. 
How simply the 
master has paint- 
ed this picture, 
showing three 





peasant women 

Elizabeth Jane Merrill working in the 
Supervisor of Education, Toledo . ‘ 

Museum of Art fields. Millet 











knew such work- 
ers well, for his own mother had always 
helped with the outdoor work. 

Millet loved the peasants and their sim- 
ple, patient way of working. In this paint- 
ing see how he has made the workers, al- 
most entirely massed below the sky line, of 
first importance, and has kept the rest of the 
picture secondary in interest. How well he 
has balanced his masses. On the left the 
two low-bending figures, the straw stacks 
and the high wagons in the background, to- 
gether with the unbroken horizon line, ex- 
actly balance the half-raised woman and the 
long sky line, broken by a few peasant homes 
and trees, with a horse and rider as a note 
of accent. 

Notice the bulk, the mass, of these figures. 
Painting largely from memory, Millet re- 
tained and pictured the big truths and 
avoided petty details. With mastery he ex- 
pressed moving bones and working muscles. 
See how strong the arms appear to be, how 
well they are joined to the body, how they 
swing in rhythmical motion as the women 
stoop to pick up the stray wisps of grain. 
The right arms swing down to earth, up to 
the bundle in the left, down and up; one can 
almost feel the swinging motion as the work- 
ers move over the fields. Such dignity and 
beauty is expressed by these peasants, that 
they remind us of some of the great sculpture. 

Have you noticed that the woman on the 
left works with left arm across her back? 
This position distributes the weight and so 
is restful and natural. 

The half-lifted figure on the right forms a 
beautiful sweeping curve against the fields, 
which is echoed or repeated by the bending 
backs of the other two, and again, slightly 
varied, by the stacks of straw in the dis- 
tance. It is a simple arrangement of parts 
that forms a beautiful harmony, centralized 
in interest. 

Let us see if you can imagine and place in 
your memory the color harmony of “The 
Gleaners,” as I tell it to you. The sky is 
gray-blue with a touch of pink, a sky that 


greatest picture 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL 


does not attract the attention from the lower 
part of the picture. The straw stacks are 
warm yellow, melting into a deeper red- 
brown tone on the left. On the right the yel- 
low has faded to a lighter tint, almost gray- 
green, while in the far distance there is a sug- 
gestion of purple. 

The figure on the right is dressed in 
washed-out blue, the skirt darker, with cap 
of yellow-brown, apron similar in color but 
with more red, harmonizing with the red- 
brown foreground which grows darker 
toward the lower right corner of the picture. 

The middle figure wears a dark brown 
skirt and a blouse of very pale blue, with cap 
and oversleeves of red. 

A deep blue cap, beautiful against the yel- 
low fields, a darker skirt, and a blouse sug- 
gestive of red-brown, are worn by the worker 
on the left. , 

The faces and hands ‘of all three are 
bronzed by long hours spent in the hot sun. 

You see that the pale blue skirt on the right 
and the blouse in the middle, so effectively 
placed against the dark skirt, echo the rich 
blue cap on the left. 





“THE GLEANERS” 


Jean Francois Millet is pronounced 
Zhon Fran-swa Me-lay. 

Millet was born and lived in the coun- 
try most of his life. 

He loved the land and the people. 

Millet was the first artist to paint the 
common people as they actually were in 
their daily life at work in the fields and 
in the home. 

His work was done from memory and 
a few pencil notes. 

His pictures tell broad facts and omit 
petty details: 

Millet sacrificed being popular to paint 
what he understood and loved. 

Because he was truthful in painting 
what he saw as he saw it, he has taken 
his place with the great masters, although 
he was poor and unpopular most of his 
life. 

Millet’s wife, his children and later his 
grand-children were often his models. 

He loved to draw and paint children 
of all ages. 

Blue was his favorite color. He used 
all shades, -from pale washed-out blue 
to deep indigo. 

Those who truly love the beautiful 
will find it in simple things as Millet did. 











Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and 

used as a sight reading exercise or it may be copied 

on the blackboard for the same purpose. Also, pupils 

may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 

booklets to be used in connection with the miniature 
pictures provided on page 59. 
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Millet knew how to balance masses of color 
as well as masses of form. His pictures are 
beautiful expressions of what he loved be- 
cause he knew how to compose and arrange, 
to balance color and masses of light and dark, 
so that everything keeps its proper place. 
They are masterpieces of art in true beauty 
of line, form, and color. So it is not only 
what Millet painted but very largely the 
way he painted that gives to him a place with 
the great masters. 


THE PAINTER 


In a little hamlet called Barbizon, near 
Paris, there lived during the middle of the 
last century a group of artists of whom pos- 
sibly the greatest was Jean Francois Millet. 
The aim of the Barbizon men was to paint 
nature; they were among the first to portray 
natural landscape. 

Millet loved the peasants and the country. 
He understood them and their lives, for he 
had been born (in 1814) in a little peasant 
town in Normandy, close by the English 
Channel, and lived there as a boy. 

The Millets were good, kind, and hard- 
working. They loved nature, music, art, and 
good books. To gain a living from the little 
farm had meant hard work; father, mother 
and Francois had worked out of doors while 
grandmother had cared for the house and 
the little children. 

During those busy years in the fields Millet 
had but little time for his beloved drawing, 
but when he was almost a man he was 
spared. He went to study first in Cher- 
bourg and later in Paris, but his best teach- 
ers were the old masters, especially Michel- 
angelo. 

There were many years of poverty and of 
trying to paint the so-called “pretty” pic- 
tures that would sell. He remembered the 
country and the peasants and wanted to 
paint them. No one had ever made pictures 
of such subjects, but Millet decided to 
paint what he understood—to be true to him- 
self. With his little family he left Paris 
and went to Barbizon, where he lived for the 
rest of his life. Near by were the Forest of 
Fontainebleau and the broad fields where 
peasants labored summer and winter. 

In Barbizon Millet did most of his best 
work. By being true to himself, unafraid of 
poverty, Millet built for the future. For a long 
time neither he nor his works were under- 
stood, but during his dast years it was seen 
that he was painting truly and well. Ap- 
preciation grew, first in England and Amer- 
ica, and then in France. At last, shortly be- 
fore he died in 1874, Millet was honored by 
his country and given a place with the great 
masters. Among his famous paintings be- 
sides “The Gleaners,” are “The Sower,” “The 
Angelus,” “The Shepherdess,” “Going to 
Work,” “Sheep Shearers,” “Man with a 


Hoe,” “Woman Spinning,” “Feeding Her 
Birds.” 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Re-Directed Rural School: 


BY FRANK H. CLOSE, Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 









§ HEN big guns find the range 
of a fort no change need be 
made in their position, as 
the mark at which the guns 

are aimed remains station- 
CEOS ary. But big guns of a for- 
tification trained on a fast-moving ship of 
war require constant adjusting. To change 
the figure somewhat, General Grant’s 
methods of warfare and equipment were 
effective in Civil War times. Had the tac- 
tics and ordnance of other nations remained 
unchanged since that period, the machines 
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Bookbinding Class 


of war of that day would have served 
America well in the World War. To meet 
the new and more effective methods of 
war, America advanced and made her 
equipment and training camps up-to-the- 
minute. But during the war itself radical 
changes occurred. Germany used poison- 
ous gases, ewhich necessitated combative 
measures. The Allies surprised the Huns 
with “‘tanks,” which gave the enemy new 
problems to solve. Germany’s use of the 
submarine brought forth inventions to 
overcome the menace, and caused a change 
in methods of navigation. In warfare each 
side endeavors to devise plans and ma- 
chines that will prove destructive to the 
enemy, and each side is continuously chang- 
ing to meet successfully the enemy’s new 
method. 

All life is pretty much such a warfare. 
We are all engaged in attacking the prob- 
lems of society, industry, and government. 
As social, business, and governmental 
conditions change, life changes. As life, 








or living changes, schools and schooling 
should be re-directed, for they are a vital 
part of our life. The purpose of education- 
al institutions is more or less a moving, 
changing thing, and not stationary. If liv- 
ing and business conditions were the same 
to-day as fifty years ago, the school of our 
fathers and grandfathers would still be 
effective. The sickle and the cradle in har- 
vesting wheat answered their purpose 
well in the days of home and community 
isolation. In fact, in those days of no mar- 
kets when each family produced just 
enough for its own use, the cradle suited 
better than would a modern binder. New 
conditions and new demands made neces- 
sary different methods and machinery in 
farming. No less do the enlargement and 
complexity of society, the keener and more 
complicated methods of business, and the 
new conception of citizenship require a 
new school. 

The illustrations accompanying this arti- 
cle tell the story of one re-directed Ohio 
rural school that is awake to its opportu- 
nities and responsibilities. 

The coming of the telephone, good roads, 
rural mail routes, and more rapid methods 
of travel broke down community barriers, 

















A One-Teacher Re-Directed School in Ohio, with Work- 
shop and Kitchen. It is an Old-Fashioned 
School Made Over 


wrought wonaerful changes in society, 
business, and government, and made man’s 
interests world-wide, thus destroying to a 
certain extent his interest, or preoccupa- 
Yet in many com- 


tion, in local affairs. 








Developing Health Habits 


munities the school has not been re-aimed 
or re-directed, and it has been missing the 
mark for years. The objective cannot any 
longer be reached with the old muzzle 
loading gun; a modern machine gun is re- 
quired. 

For example, hours are spent in many 








Stimulating an Interest in Birds 


schools of the country solving carpet prob- 
lems, and yet, in the modern home rugs 
have largely taken the place of carpets. 
They are not only more convenient, but 
more sanitary. Teachers who present and 
emphasize these problems have fallen be- 
hind in the onward march of things. Of 
course, the fundamentals in arithmetic are 
the same to-day as ever before, but each 
year brings changes in their application. 
Many sub-divisions or divisions in arith- 
metic have decreased in importance, or be- 
come obsolete, and others have been given 
new life. A few years ago it was thought 
that Stocks and Bonds should be given very 
little time, but the Liberty and Victory 
Loans, the laws of many states making cer- 
tain stocks non-taxable, and recent laws 
safeguarding these investments, have made 
this subject of vital importance. 

In the days of home and community iso- 
lation the duties of citizenship were not 
heavy. There were no big problems of 
community health and sanitation; no great 
inter-twining of the affairs and interests of 
the people, not only of the nation, but of 
the world; no condition where selfishness 
of individual or class struck so deeply and 

(Continued on page 78) 






Industrial Work 
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Freddy Flicker’s Party 








=) T had been a busy summer for 


Freddy Flicker. From the 
time he had arrived in mid- 
April, he had had little time 
“4 to rest. First, he had met 
aiSukd Fanny Flicker and had toiled 
very hard to please her, now spreading his 
tail and dancing solemnly before her and now 
drumming a lovely noise with his bill on a 
dead branch of the biggest apple tree in the 
orchard. Fanny had finally consented to go 
to housekeeping with him in the old apple 
tree, where they had found a beautiful last- 
year’s hole scooped out of the trunk by Fred- 
dy’s first cousin, Mr. Redheaded Woodpecker. 

Soon this dark cavity had had six pearly 
eggs in it, every one of which had hatched 
into a round, squirming pink body with 
funny, long legs and neck and wings that 























BY CARA LANNING 


looked like wriggly earthworms. How proud 
of their homely babies Freddy and Fanny had 
been! But dear me! hadn’t they had to 
scurry around fast, with six wide-open 
mouths hanging out of the nest wailing for 
food! Every hour Mamma and Papa Flicker 
had fed them moths and grubs, first chewing 
the food and then pumping it from their own 
bills into the fledglings’ throats. 

Hard work? I should say! As Freddy 
hunted for insects, his jolly, laughing, spring- 
time call of “Wicky-wick-wick!’ changed to 
an anxious, “Cuh, cuh, cuh!” which meant, 
“My goodness, shall I ever find enough bugs 
to fill up those precious babies of mine?” 

After the babies had learned to fly and 
hunt their own food, life grew a little easier 
for Freddy and Fanny. As the summer wore 
on, they and the fledglings deserted the nest 
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hole and mingled freely with the other flick- 
ers of the orchard and the near-by grove. For 
miles around there wasn’t a big tree whose 
old scaly bark the flickers hadn’t searched for 
grubs and borers, propped on the trunk by 
their stiff tails. Sometimes they went ant- 
hunting, until there was scarcely an ant-hill 
in the neighborhood that hadn’t been licked 
clean by their long, sticky tongues. Freddy 
thought nothing of eating 3,000 ants at one 
meal, and he wasn’t particularly greedy, 
either! 

The thing he loved best was acorns, and as 
September approached and the supply of ants 
grew small, he and the other flickers fed on 
the ground almost altogether, gorging them- 
selves with acorns. One fine September 
morning he flew off to the grove to search 
among his favorite oak trees for new beds of 
acorns; for with the squirrels, the jays, the 
flickers, and their cousins, the redheaded 
woodpeckers, all eating acorns, the supply 
was kept pretty well thinned out. Freddy’s 
sharp eyes suddenly lighted on an old oak 
tree whose biggest limb a recent wind had 
broken off, exposing a hollow place in the 
trunk. He promptly poked his inquisitive 
bill into the hole, which extended well down 
into the trunk. It was half full of acorns! 

With his bright eyes almost jumping out of 
his head, Freddy uttered an astonished, 
squawking “Yar-up,” which in flicker lan- 
guage meant, “Whee! I never before in all 
my life saw so many acorns in one place!” 

As he gazed at the tempting pile, the idea 
of giving a party and inviting all the flicker 
tribe popped into his head. He and Fanny 
had had no time for fun all summer. Why not 
celebrate the close of a busy season by giving 
a big acorn feast to his friends? He flew 
back to the orchard to round them up with 
his familiar autumn cry of “Kee-yer! kee- 
yer!’ and to invite them to his party. They 
accepted noisily, asking him many questions 
about it. But he would tell them nothing, 
only urging them to be ready to start from 
the orchard with him that afternoon prompt- 
ly at three o’clock. 

At the appointed hour they all flew off 
to the grove with Freddy in the lead. 
Never had he felt so like turning somer- 
saults for joy, nor had he looked so dash- 
ing and handsome. The red crescent on 
his bluish gray neck glowed like fire and 
the black crescent on his breast was al- 
most as noticeable when he flew as the 
white patch on his back. His golden 
brown coat with its black bars was 
glossy as silk, and his chocolate colored, 
black-spotted lower breast feathers were 
neatly brushed and sleek. When he 
spread his wings in flight, their brilliant 
yellow linings, shafts and tail quills 

were dazzling in the golden 
sunlight. Fanny was quite as 


\ Tyas Drocel leavelapd spick and span as her mate, 


CHILDREN: color the birds with your paints or crayons, using the description given in the 
story as a guide. 


though she lacked the black 
patches he had on his cheeks. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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PUSS-IN-BOOTS 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed cop- 
ies of these outlines may be given children to 
trace, color, cut and mount. The black-haired 
king wears a robe of dull blue trimmed in er- 
mine. His golden crown is lined with dull blue 
to match. The cushion is dull orange, and the 
chair brown. Puss is white with yellow eyes 
and a pink nose. His boots are red with silver 
buckles, or if preferred, black with gold buck- 
les. The rabbit is gray-brown. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 in. 
x 14 in., with a strip of green 36 in. x 614 in. 
for the floor. Outline heavily after painting. 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa,Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


An Experience and Its Lesson 
By an Old Teacher 


OU young teachers are facing the future of 
i @ succeeding rooms of children, facing it with 

high purpose and good courage. With most 
of you, no doubt, the thought of the children you 
are to serve is always uppermost; while here and 
there may be one who allows the thought of self 
and personal hardship to intrude. 

I am an old teacher, but teaching is still, in many 
ways, a real joy to me. In the main, I have put my 
very best efforts into the work and people are kind 
enough to call me successful. The children I have 
taught continue to love me even after they reach 
manhood and womanhood. Yet through all these 
pleasant years there has come once in a while a 
sting of remembrance, a pang of conscience, for the 
failure of certain days when I thought only of 
myself and my hard lot and forgot the children. 

Many years ago I went to teach in a small East 
Texas town. I arrived Sunday afternoon and went 
to my boarding place. The term opened the next 
morning. It had not occurred to me that I ought 
to see about the condition of my classroom before 
starting work. The school building was poor and 
lacked proper equipment. How disappointed I was 
when I saw my room! It was too small for the 
number of double desks it contained, and these were 
the only school fixtures it boasted. There was 
nothing to make it attractive. No pictures adorned 
the walls; not even a last year’s calendar. The 
floor was dirty and littered with waste paper. Hur- 
riedly I counted the desks and found that fifty chil- 
dren could be seated. By this time the children be- 
gan to arrive. I had been told that I would have 
about fifty pupils, but that first morning sixty 
came. Ten to stand all day! That would never do. 
I went to the other rooms and borrowed all the 
spare chairs. These I placed around the room and 
seated the extra ten. The room was so small 
and so crowded that I felt as if I could not even 
try to teach. 

To me right then the situation seemed hopeless. 
There sat sixty children—beginners, round-eyed 
with wonderment, expecting great things of me; and 
I was feeling helpless and hopeless. I am ashamed 
to say that the thought predominant in my mind 
at the time w&s that I had to eat, and to do that I 
had to teach—had to have the fifty dollars per 
month that I expected to get. 

I went to see the superintendent and told him 
about the crowded condition. He told me to do the 
best I could and that he would help me when he had 
time. When I got back to my room, I found that 
the children had recovered from their timidity and 
were happy playing. I succeeded in seating them 
again, but was so discouraged I could not think of 
a thing to do. I was so sorry for myself that I 
could not sing or tell that wiggling bunch a quiet- 
ing story. The children reflected my unhappiness 
and, in a way, felt themselves responsible for the 
situation. They as well as the teacher felt relieved 
when the school day was over. I had failed to bring 
happiness and a vision of great things to that ex- 
pectant bunch of beginners! 

Again I went to the superintendent for help and 

again he told me to do the best I could. I went back 
to my room, sat down and looked the _ situation 
squarely in the face. Something had to be done 
and it was my opportunity to bring things to pass. 
I determined to help myself. I went to work. I 
swept the floor and placed the desks properly. It 
was past sundown when I left my room, but I felt 
that I had made a start toward bettering condi- 
tions. I was up early the next morning and went 
to school long before the first bell rang. I had 
brought a few pictures with me and these I hung 
in my room. I begged some flowers for my desk. 
My vase was a fruit jar, but that didn’t matter— 
the flowers did. I was anxious for the children to 
come, yet I dreaded their coming, because J knew 
that they knew that I had failed them on their first 
day. I was determined to win their confidence and 
esteem. Children are forgiving and they met me 
more than half way in my effort to retrieve my lost 
opportunity. 
_ How hard I worked! It seemed we made such 
little progress, but we were happy. When I felt 
hopeless and helpless the children, by their singing, 
inspired me to be “up and doing.” Their singing 
was a de*ght to the whole school. I hope those 
children have forgotten that unhappy first day. I 
can never forget it, though I sincerely hope never 
to repeat it. By the middle of the session the work 
was better. The children were learning and looked 
on me as their leader and friend. 

About the first of March five new pupils, begin- 
ners, entered school. What could I do with them? 
Where could they sit? Could I possibly begin all 


over again? I felt that it was an imposition for me 


to be required to teach these newcomers, to go over 
again all the work that must come in the first part 
of a child’s school life. I didn’t tell those children 
how I felt, but somehow they knew they were un- 
welcome. The whole room knew it too, and as a 
consequence our work was dull and listless that day. 
I was unhappy; so were the children. The next day 
two of the five did not come back to school. I knew 
that I had failed again. I exerted all my will pow- 
er to make the day a success, but through it all I 
was miserable because I had not been fair to those 
children. It was my duty as a teacher to wel- 
come them, even though their coming did work a 
hardship. After school I went to see the absent 
children and actually begged them to come back 
to school, but they just looked at me as though they 
doubted my sincerity. 

Since then I have tried to make every child’s first 
day a red-letter day. He is starting on what, to 
him, is a great adventure into the outside world, 
away from home and mother. Eagerly, yet some- 
times fearfully, he looks forward to it. Shall we 
discourage him at the very outset of his climb up 
the toilsome path of learning? 








THE TEACHER’S CREED 


This school year I shall remember more and more faith- 
fully that the child is the center of society and the center 
of the school; that not my convenience, my pet theory, 
my hobby, my notions, but the child and what is best 
for him must be the pole star of my efforts 


This school year I shall be more loyal to all my co- 
workers than I have ever been before. I shall leave un- 
said all unkind and critical words about a fellow worker 
who is absent. Ifcritical things need to be said, I shall 
say them to the person whom they concern, because to 
do that I must have courage, and honesty, and the good 
of the schools at heart. It is cheap, useless, idle and 
harmful to criticise otherwise. 

This school year I shall live more fully in the world of 
commendation. When I can say a good word to a pupil, 
a parent, a friend, a fellow-teacher I shall do so, sincerely. 
While I strive to repress sharp outbursts of criticism, I 
shall encourage in myself the habit of appreciation, and 
the habit of expressing such appreciation. 

This school year I shall not be satisfied with last 
year’s accomplishment, last year’s creed, last year's 
successes, last year’s methods, last year’s ideas; byt I 
shall grow into better accomplishment; into a creed 
which meets this year's life; into a broader, deeper suc- 
cess; into more productive methods, into larger ideas 
and ideals. No matter what my age may be, when I 
cease to grow, I begin to age, and while I grow I shall 
never become old. 

This school year I shall not teach part of the time and 
enjoy myself the rest of the time, but I shall live, I shall 
be happy, while I teach, believing that to-day is thebest 
of days, that the present is the time ofall times, that my 
continuous abundance of life will spread like a conta- 
gion to my pupils and my companions. 


—F. D. Stutz, Colorado School Journal. 




















Pedagogy From My Gardener 
By a Superintendent’s Wife 


HEY were setting out shrubs and plants—a 
T nurseryman and a young woman _ landscape 
gardener,—and I was much interested in their 
attitude toward the inanimate bushes. He is a man 
whose hands show the forty years’ contact with soil 
and roots, and things that bend the back; she is 
high-tension, quick, businesslike to the tips of her 
fingers. Both of them were as tender with the 
young trees and bushes as if this was their first 
season of work with nature. Time has not worn 
the edge off their solicitude for every rootlet, every 
twig. 

I am so interested in schools and children that 
each new experience relates itself to them some- 
how. As I lingered round, trying to help these ca- 
pable gardeners, I wished that every child in school 
might be handled as considerately as were my 


plants. Let me tell you some of the things, the 
workers said as they selected, arranged, and 
planted: 


“Yes, Miss, I know. This one looks a bit un- 
promising, but it’s a fine stocky fir; look at the 
roots and the strong bole. It’ll come out all right, 
if we keep it happy.” 

“Jim, turn this the other way. I believe in bring- 
ing out and showing the best side.” 

“Which way shall I set this one?” 





“Oh, this is an all ’round bush, good any way 
you take it.” : ' 

“This one isn’t very strong, so we’ll give him a 
favorable place, and much encouragement.” 

Then to me: “Keep petting it, it’ll pay. And 
you’ll be surprised to find how many unexpected 
enemies, and how many unexpected virtues, you'll 
find as you work among your plants.” ; 

Time was valuable and they worked rapidly, but 
never too rapidly to consider the nature and needs 
of every individual plant, nor too hurriedly to be 
tender with every tiny rootlet. Once Miss L— 
(the landscape gardener) turned to me and said, 
“Taking a young tree up by the roots and setting 
it into an entirely new place is a serious thing for 
the tree, and every bit of watchfulness counts. I 
wish we had time to look at these exquisite tiny 
feeding roots. You know the part that the plant 
hides has fully as much soul as the part we see.” 

When she picked up one weaker than the rest 
she said, “This will never be very strong, but we 
can make a big improvement. The poorest of them 
responds to care and good conditions.” 

When I asked her opinion about a straggly lit- 
tle balsam that had been carried from the Catskills 
several years ago she said, “You’ve never been fair 
to that little tree. You’ve never given it half a 
chance. Better soil and a little more sun will do 
wonders for it. The very fact that it has lived 
at all where you put it, shows that it’s got grit.” 

As the last spadeful of soil was being pressed 
down I asked what proportion of the trees would 
probably die. The old man straightened the tired 
back and said, “Sure I don’t think one’ll die. Young 
trees are easily discouraged and you’ve got to be 
tender with ’em, but these’ll grow for you—you 
love ’em; and the eart’: is always kind to ’em, kinder 
than we.” 

They were paid for their work, but was it their 
wage they were working for as they carefully 
brought a spadeful of choice soil from a far corner 
of the garden for my starved Catskill fir? Was it 
their reputation as gardeners that they had in 
mind when they carefully selected a spot where a 
weak plum tree might have a chance? It was a 
financial transaction, plus, and the plus that they put 
into it is the part that is going to show in my trees. 

Miss L—was particularly careful that each plant 
should have the proper amount of sunshine. In 
the early spring my mother and I found a young 
columbine in the shelter of a sunny wali in the 
garden. The stocky leaves were at least six inches 
high, and the plant looked so promising that we 
thought it ought to have a place in the flower bed. 
We dug it up but found that those in the flower bed 
were just beginning to show pale tips above ground. 
They had the advantage of better soil and a prom- 
inent place, but they lacked sunshine. The north 
wind swept them and the sun did not reach them 
until late afternoon. I felt very sorry for my new- 
found plant as I set it down in that bleak atmo- 
sphere. 

Children need sunshine just’ as much as flowers 
do, especially the sunshine of commendation. Even 
we elders need it. “Praise is our fructifying sun” 
applies to grown-ups, and much more so to children. 
“Praise” does not mean flattery (Miss L—was care- 
ful not to have too much sun) ; it means the encour- 
aging smile, the word of commendation even if the 
boy has not succeeded; the attitude that shows a girl 
that we have faith in her and expect her to do 
well; the atmosphere that is warm enough to stimu- 
late growth. I have been in schoolrooms where I 
thought of Mrs. Thaxter’s lines about an iceberg: 

“And wheresoe’er a smiling coast it passed, 
Straightway the air grew chill.” 

The landscape gardener also is careful to create 
for his plants an environment favorable to them. A 
pleasant schoolroom, with pictures on the wall, 
plants in the windows, well-kept furniture, a phono- 
graph, neat books and plenty of them, and a well- 
managed playground, seldom sends a boy to the 
scrap heap. 

And let us not forget that we are a large part of 
the environment of those around us. A teacher with 
a cheerful disposition can make a bright spot 
of the dreariest schoolroom I have ever seen. About 
three times a week I meet a teacher whose cheery 
“Good Morning!” helps me all day. Occasionally I 
meet another woman whose “Good Morning” makes 
me feel as if I were a criminal, or wanted to be one. 

The woman who, like my gardeners, can “keep 
them happy,” “show the best side,” “give him a fav- 
orable place and much encouragement,” and plenty 
of the sunshine of: commendation, need have little 
fear for her boys and girls. 

If inanimate trees and shrubs respond so readily 
to conditions, favorable or unfavorable, how much 
more do living, thinking, sensitive boys and girls, 
capable alike of such keen suffering and _ such 
abounding happiness! 
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Puss-In-Boots 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


























There was once a man so unfortunate that 
He owned not a thing in the world but a cat. 
The cat, as it proved, was a mascot indeed, 
And soon helped his master in life to succeed. 


‘‘Dear master,” he said, ‘“‘You’ll gain wealth and great 
fame 

If you’ll buy me some boots and a bag to hold game.” 

These the master provided and Pussy looked neat 

With the bag on his neck and the boots on his feet. 


Thus arrayed, he set out to a field where he caught 
A tender young rabbit (a prize), which he brought 
To the king, saying, ‘‘Sire, this gift I present 

To you, by my master the Marquis is sent.” 


The king then accepted the gift with great pleasure, 
And Pussy was filled with delight beyond measure. 
And every few days he returned with some game, 
Which he said from the Marquis of Carabas came. 


One day when the monarch a ride went to take, 
Puss directed his master to bathe in the lake, 
And of course the young man had to do as he bid, 


While his clothes, poor and shabby, Puss cunningly hid. 


And then when the king in his carriage went by, 

Puss hurried to meet him and set up a cry, 
Exclaiming aloud in most agonized tones, 

‘Help! Help! Sire!—the Marquis of Carabas drowns!” 


The king sent his men to the rescue at once, 

And then the sly Puss, who wasn’t a dunce, 

Explained how his master had need of some clothes, 
And the king sent for trousers and waistcoat and hose. 


Arrayed in these garments, the youth looked a lord, 
And his majesty said, ‘‘Sir, I cannot afford 

To let you walk home—will you not take a ride?” 
And the young man at once leaped lightly inside. 


Puss, seeing this, was as pleased as could be, 
‘‘My master,” he said, ‘‘owes his good luck to me. 
I must finish the work”; and he rushed on ahead, 
And finding an army of haymakers, said, 


‘‘Pretty soon, sirs, the king will be coming this way. 
When he asks who’s your master be sure that you say, 
‘The Marquis of Carabas!’ He who forgets 

Will find himself punished before the sun sets.” 


When the king in his carriage came up to the place 
And questioned the workers, each fell on his face, 


And answered aloud just as Puss-In-Boots planned, 
“Sire, the Marquis of Carabas owns all this land.” 


Having prospered thus far, Puss kept traveling ahead, 
And wherever he found farmers working, he said, 
‘‘When you’re asked about lands, just say to the king, 
‘The Marquis of Carabas owns everything.’” 


And the workmen, astonished at Pussy’s fierce air, 
Did just as he said, every time, everywhere! 

And the king was delighted to find that hjs friend 
Was so rich his possessions seemed never to end. 


Puss was still in the lead and at last he discerned 
A beautiful castle in which a light burned, 

The castle was owned by an ogre so dread, 

That all at the sight of him trembled and fled. 


But brave Puss-In-Boots, fearing nothing, walked in 
And said to the ogre, who wore a broad grin, 

‘Sir, I’ve heard if you choose you can make yourself be 
A lion! If it’s true will you do it for me?” 


‘Tis the truth!” roared the ogre, “‘I’ll change myself 
here,” 

And presto! a great roaring lion was near! 

Puss trembled and fled to a corner where he 

Might hide till the lion an ogre should be. 


When that was accomplished he boldly stepped out 
And said, ‘‘Mr. Ogre, you are mighty, no doubt, 

But have you the power a mouse to become?” 

“‘T have,” said the ogre; ‘‘one as small as your thumb!” 


And then in a trice there ran over the floor, 
A little gray mousie that soon was no more, 
For Puss with a leap pinned him down to the ground, 
And of course after that no ogre was found. 


Not long after this the king’s carriage drew near, 
And Puss hurried out—‘‘Welcome home, master dear, 
And you, too, oh, Sire! will you be our guest, 

And here with the Marquis of Carabas rest?” 


Said the king, ‘‘My dear Marquis, your castle is grand! 
’Tis surely the best to be seen in the land. 

You shall wed my fair daughter, and you and your wife 
Shall help me to rule in the kingdom for life!” 


Such a wedding they had! Such a dance! Such a feast! 
And Pussy-In-Boots of the guests was not least! 

And forever and ever, and the day after that, 

The Marquis of Carabas shielded his cat! 




















The Most Valuable Minutes 


i! would be hard to mention anything that means 
more to your continued happiness than the time 
you devote to the daily care of your‘teeth. 


A twice-a-year visit to your dentist should be enough 
for what he needs to do, but the dentist’s work 
is to no avail if you ignore the constant daily care 
between visits. 


With recent discoveries by the dental and medical 
professions more and more diseases are traceable to 
unhealthy conditions of the mouth. The two minutes 
of good brushing night and morning seem little to 
give to insure a healthy mouth and clean teeth. 


Make every minute of tooth-brushing time count. 
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Reminder Card 
| Taking 
} GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 
as my moto, | will try to care for my teeth 
Tie 


This convenient 
travel pucket 
for you- 









Trial tubes and Reminder 
Cards for your pupils. 










What you can do 
for the children | 


TART the habit of daily care of the teeth. The one thing in your 

whole school curriculum that should prove of especial benefit to a 

child—is the careful instruction of how to care for the teeth properly— 
and why this daily care is so essential to health and happiness. 















Some teachers have found the organization of a “Good Health Club” 
to be a real aid in holding the childrens’ interest in this important work. 











(Ask for our book, “Evidence,” written by teachers.) A 
Others create enthusiasm and stimulate real interest by having the 7 
children play Colgate’s “Cleaning the Teeth” game, which is only 4 
one of many practical suggestions given to you FREE in Colgate’s Ps 
Educational Material. , 
This material is available once each school year to every teacher who a Colgate & Co. 
will properly fill out the coupon herewith and mail it to Colgate & Co. P Dept. 7 
" P , 199 Fulton St.,N. Y. 
Watch for Contest Booklets, trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, charts, and 7 — 
: reminder cards for home use are included—and it is all sent to you, 7 1 am a teacher in the 
In many magazines for October FREE! Fill in the coupon and send today for yours. i scanalassinnnalassiigle . school, 
we will announce a photographic a having in 
contest for children. COLGATE & CO 4 my direct charge...........-scholars. 
Your pupils will be interested Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York P Will you please send me, free ofc! arge 
in this —and it will no doubt a for school work only, crnlaoryas and re 
* : —_ minder cards for all my scholars? 
give further stimulus in your a ined 
classroom to Good Teeth Good You may refer to (name of School Superintendent 
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Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—I 
By Regina I. Zimmermann 


HE following outline is the first of a series of 
T outlines in United States History to be used in 

the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
in character, intended to provide both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 
and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 

The outlines are written with a view to accom- 
plishing several purposes. They will assist the 
young teacher in organizing her history material, 
and lead her’ especially to appreciate the 
causal relation of facts. In order to use them the 
teacher will find it wise to do some outside read- 
ing and will not have her knowledge confined to 
the narrow limits of the text which she teaches. In 
this way the level of the history course will be 
raised. 

The outlines are accompanied by definite refer- 
ences for the teacher—in most cases by both refer- 
ences to standard general works such as Elison’s 
“History of the United States,” and topical refer- 
ences to be used if the general history does not give 
a sufficiently full discussion of a particular topic. 
For the topical references the works of John Fiske 
will be used frequently, because of their ac- 
curacy and well-deserved popularity. At the end of 
each topic are suggestions for collateral reading or 
class reports. Books could not be cited, as the li- 
brary material available for each teacher varies 
with the nature and situation of the school. Fol- 
lowing the teacher’s references are “Suggested 
References for Children.” 

In addition to these certain source articles will 
be suggested. These will serve to make the history 
lesson more real and inspiring, and can be used 
by teacher or children provided the school has a set 
of Hart’s “American History Told by Contempo- 
raries,” a collection of source articles in four vol- 
umes. 

The outlines have been used in our Training 
School and found to be of practical value. It is 
hoped that they will prove equally beneficial to 
readers of this magazine. 


OUTLINE I—EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


I The Crusades (1096-1273) 
A What they were. 
B_ Purpose. 
1 To rescue the Holy Land from the 
Mohammedans. 
2 To prevent Europe from further in- 
vasion by the Mohammedans. 
3 To satisfy spirit of unrest and ad- 
venture in Europe. 
C Results. 
1 Preservation for a time of city of 
Constantinople to Christians. 
2 Increased prosperity of towns—rise 
of Genoa and Venice. 
3 Increased trade and navigation be- 
tween East and West. 
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a Interchange of products. 
b Use of new routes. 

4 Greater prominence of merchant 
class because of their loans to nobil- 
ity. 

5 Greater refinement in Europe be- 
cause of contact with cultured na- 
tions of the East. 

6 Knowledge of geography and other 
sciences. 

a Awakening of minds of people 
seen in the Renaissance. 

b Interest in exploration—work 
of Marco Polo and the Portu- 
guese. 


Subjects For Collateral Reading and Class 
Report 


The Pilgrimages. 
Legend of Peter the Hermit. 
The Crusades. 

a The First Crusade. 

b The Third Crusade. 

ec The Fourth Crusade. 

d The Children’s Crusade. 

II Trade with the Indies. 

A Need of Europe for Eastern products— 
gems, fabrics, dyes, wood, gum and 
spices. 

Need of East for European products— 

woolen cloth, metals, minerals, coral. 

C Trade Routes. 

1 Venetian—Through the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean Seas’ across the 
Northeastern part of Egypt, through 
the Red Sea and Indian Occan. 

2 Genoese—Through the Mcditerra- 

nean and Black Seas over Caucasus 
Mountains, through Caspian Sea by 
land to India. 
Overland—Through Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, then down to Anti- 
och, to Bagdad, crossing the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, into Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean. 


Subjects For Collateral Reading and Class 

Report 

Use of spices in Europe. 
Rivalry between Venice and Genoa. 
III Rise of the Ottoman Turks. 

A Who they were. 

B_ Increase in power—Gradual conquest of 
all territory around the Black Sea and 
Aegean Sea, except narrow strip around 
Constantinople. 

C_ Fall of Constantinople, 1453. 

D_ Effects of fall. - 

1 Stopped trade by Genoese and Over- 
land routes. 
2 Led to search for new routes. 
3 Led to migration of Greek 
ars to West. 
a Bringing of manuscripts. 
b Founding of schools. 
Subjects For Collateral Reading and Class 
Report 
Treatment of merchants by Turks. 
IV _ The Renaissance. 


A Definition. 
B i)” of fall of Constantinople. (See 


C Results. 


w 


schol- 








1 Improvement in art and literature. 

2 Improvements in navigation. 

a New maps and charts. 

b New type of ships,—Galleys, 
high built and large enough to 
carry stores. 

c The compass and astrolabe. 

3 Spirit of adventure and _ inquiry 
which led to further geographical ex- 
plorations, | 

4 Invention of printing press. 

a Method of printing books up 
to this time. 

b Block printing of Chinese. 

c Invention of movable type by 
Gutenberg. 

. d Effect—Increased spread of 
learning. 

5 Invention of gunpowder. 

a Destroyed feudal system. 


Subjects For Collateral Reading, cte. 
Education in Europe before the Renaissance. 


References for Teachers 


Topic I—Harding, New Medieval and Modern 
History (pp. 188-158); Robinson, Medieval and 
Modern Times (pp. 166-178); Munro and Whit- 
comb, Medieval and Modern History (pp 106-122) ; 
West, Modern World (pp. 214-234); Myers, 
Medieval and Modern History (pp. 121-146). 

Topic II—Cheney, European Background of 
on History (pp. 3-31); Robinson (pp. 208- 

5). 


Topic III—Harding (p. 284); Cheney (pp. 31- 
40); West (pp. 318-324) ; Myers (pp. 156-168, 262). 
Topic IV—Harding (pp. 299-319) ; Robinson (pp. 
239-264); West (pp. 310-025); LTiyers (pp. 250- 
277). 
Suggested References for Children 


Gordy, American Beginnings in Europe; Wood- 
burn and Moran, Introduction to American History; 
Atkinson, European Beginnings; Church, The Cru- 
saders, Stories from English History; Harding, The 
Story of the Middle Ages; Mace and Tanner, The 
Story of ‘Old Europe and Young America; Bourne 
and Benton, Introduction to American History. 


Value of School Credit for Home Work 
By Ella S. Colbo 


ANY a teacher who is seeking a vital link 
M of interest between her school and the homes 

in her district will find it in some simple 

method of giving credit at school for work 
done at home. Co-operation from the parents is es- 
sential. Probably the best way to secure this would 
be to hold a mothers’ meeting after school. Ex- 
plain your plan and aim and invite suggestions 
from the mothers. During a consultation of this 
kind one mother laughingly said, “Any plan which 
will cause my small son to desire to go to bed on 
the stroke of nine has my heartiest approval.” 

You will soon find that some of the many ad- 
vantages of the plan will appeal to each mother. 
One who has been just a little worried about her 
boy’s associates will be gladdened by his sudden re- 
newed interest in helping with the work at home. 
Nearly all will agree that more willing and inter- 
ested help from their boys and girls has lightened 
their cares to a great extent. 

The accompanying report blank, which is in use i” 
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Rock County, Wisconsin, is self-explanatory. It has 
been found very satisfactory and is marked and 
signed by the parent and returned to the teacher. 


Report On Home and School Work 


Pupil’s Name 


Parents to mark each week on Home Credit part 
teacher on School Credit part. 

Cards to be returned to teacher each month signed 
by parent. Fill in credits for one week in each col- 
umn. 





a 


























Work Credits Earned 
HOME CREDITS Month of eee 
FARM AND HousE WorkK 
WOSHIne WURRY. 66656ie sick eesis, Zleoe|.ecfivealeee 
Care of young children before and 
GMEY SCHOO! ..ciciscccceese SO ees oe 
Keeping record of milk tests .... 2).../...)... 
Weighing and recording milk a cow 
gives per day ............2-- Sayeievea| allover 
Building fire in morning ......... | Are Pee (ae Perec 
UE COW ais 65 .50.0.0-54100 00 00s 0 0 Bieicoits.,.cfesielie-8% 
Cleaning out the barn ........... | En ens iro oe 
Turning cream separator ......... Bs wie siecle ef oreo 
Currying a horse ............... Ble sclewafe oe 
Gathering the eggs ............. esc |s20 
Feeding and watering chickens ... 1). 
Feeding the hogs ................ | re 
Feeding and haying team ........ 2). 
Charning® DULGEr. ......020scccses Zi. 
Making butter after churned ..... ERS OER ora 
Blackening a stove .............. 71 REN A Oe 
Making and baking bread ........ 1 ge eee Pe oe 
MGKING DISCHIUS . 06660 c cece es | ape aes Peer 
Setting the table ................ eae ae - 
Getting an entire meal .......... Bi... 
Washing the dishes .............. | ae 
Wiping the dishes ............... 21. 
MBIINE B BEd oss siisewseccviccscs Dealing cleave 
Washing own clothes worn at school 5). . 
Starching and ironing them ...... 5}. 
Washing two windows ........... |e RR a Ce 
Splitting and carrying in kindling 1|...|...).../... 
Carrying in wood, day’s supply .. 2}...)... Be 
Carrying two scuttles coal ....... 1 || ete rae 
Washing and drying cream _ sepa- 
MUNI Sine 4 ele iso. ia ai w-0-*: ose. 2 
Pumping and carrying in two 
buckets water .......cceseees i. 
Driving up cows or horses ...... 2 a Pane ee ee 
Making or baking a cake or pie .. 2), hie 
Cleanine A WMP . .ecccicccccces 1 | NRE eee aoe 
Sweeping one room ............. Be ie la-sicl 
Dusting furniture, rugs, etc., one 
oc LIES RS ers are rer ese Bache 
Scrubbing a floor ................ Al... 
HYGIENE 
PRUNES 5655565 Sb ow 4S e Sees 4).. 
Brushing. teeth .............006. | ee Pa Oem [cree 
Retiring before nine o’clock ....... 2 | ee oes ae eee 
Sleeping with window open ....... 1 aS ere | pee ae 
112 EA ee ere Sears 











Parent’s Signature 





The school credits report blank is for extra work 
done at school and is judged and marked by the 
teacher. 


A good way to keep up the interest is to 








School Credit for Home Work—Feeding the Chickens 


_ records for the preceding week on the bulletin 
oard each Monday morning. It will be promptly 
surrounded by a crowd of eager youngsters anx- 
ious to see who is above them and how much hard- 
er they will have to work to reach the coveted 
first place. 


(Teacher to judge and mark.) 





SCHOOL CREDITS 





AGRICULTURE | 
Testing a sample of milk ........ | A cil eae ae eee 
Testing 100 kernels of corn ...... 7 ae Oa OS OS 
DoMEsTIC ARTS | 
Making an apron ............... Mia tawvsls sebarca 
ELCIMING B TOWED ..« o.6s:c.0 0.5/0 0's 00:6 . A See ee 
Sewing buttons on garments ...... 1 | ope eee ae ee 
Patching a garment ............. Oe ee 
PIGTIHND GLOCKINGS 66.055 6.00.05. 00800 | a ‘| Te ere ee 
CIVICS 





Washing both sides school window.. 1)...)...).../... 
Clearing up school grounds, per 

OR eran nica nrna eis crete saiaie.s Mires clive alot eia fees 
Neatness of school room (credit | | 

each child for his share) .... 1... 





Planting tree on school grounds .. 5...|...).../... 
School garden work, per hour .... 4..-!.../.../... 
Outbuildings— 
Removing marks and carv- Pee 
it Ene Site ee oreee 1 to 4....|.../... alee 
Keeping them neat and | | 
CS SCOT eee 1 Rr aed Sieg ere 
Repairing door or screen ..1 to 4'.. aol cee 
Painting building ........ 6 to 8. ee ee 
HYGIENE | 
Clean hands, nails and face at 
MOU eile ce cas ciate lc-oss Ge we UO Ale cispisle' |S. slew 
Keeping clothing neat ....... L CO Slessfoce. ccdaes 
Combe Naik oc... occ ccs ces | ee See ieee ee 
READING | | 
Written report on book read, 200 | 
OU RPORRIOR 05 505g 62-5 aie aie © ace! phe shaw acs 7 Or ea Pe 
Written report on current events, | l 
MUSEO sf: o.bs <cop sis ac55.0 waste es Biles clecclecelece 
Keeping library in order a week .. 2'...|......./... 
Repairing a book neatly ..... 1 to 4) <..| my: Fs 
A RNR rena oidta cuir eipiatua lores casas BC aaliacalexavell scars 








Teacher’s Signature 





In one instance a progressive teacher interested 
the school board and local bank to the extent that 
they donated fifteen dollars for a premium. In- 
stead of giving the prize money all to one child at 
the end of the school year, she offered a prize of 
five dollars each three months to the boy or girl 
making the best record during that time. This di- 
vided the money more fairly and kept the interest 
at white heat during the entire year. 


Teachers who carry out this plan will find that 
it has served a two-fold purpose—obtaining for the 
school the friendly interest of every parent in the 
district and giving to their pupils a deepening knowl- 
edge of the dignity of manual labor. 


It has been said that “we learn to love the things 
we do.” How very essential then that rural teachers 
revlize and take advantage of their wonderful op- 
portunities for bringing our country boys and girls 
to regard as a pleasure the wholesome tasks of their 
everyday life. 





School Credit for Home Work—Feeding the Cows 


The Constitutional Convention 
By Emma Howe Van Houten 


(This dialogue was given Constitution Day, 1919, by an Eighth 
Grade Class. The class gained a betier understanding of the 
Convention through giving it. Washington’s picture hung above 
the stage, pupils were grouped about. Ted and Argy are short 
boys. Those choosing names could hold a large card, such as 
the back of a writing tablet, with name written or printed on 
with black crayon.] 


Laura—Let us pretend that we were at the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution for our coun- 
try. You knew it was at Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 
1787, just — years ago to-day. 


Ray—All right; we can pretend that we are the 
great men, whose loyalty and love of liberty caused 
them to stay with it until the Constitution was 
written, until the foundation was laid for the gov- 
ernment of our great nation. How I wish I had 
really been there! 


Leona—I’ll be Benjamin Franklin! You know 
he was the oldest member, had done great service 
during the Revolutionary War, and was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Argy—lI’ll be Patrick Henry! “Give me liberty or 
give me death!” (Others laugh.) 

Gladys (laughing)—He was not there and did 
not even favor the Convention. 

Laura—I’ll be John Hancock. The British didn’t 
capture him at Lexington. 


Others (laughing)—He was not there either. 

Laura—Then I’ll be James Madison, who was 
called the “Father of the Constitution,” because of 
his great part in the making of it. 

Ted—I’ll be Thomas Jefferson! 

Others (laughing)—Why he was serving as min- 
ister to France at that time. 

Ted—Then I’ll be New Jersey! 

Ray—I’ll be Connecticut! 

Argy—Who will be Washington? 

(Pause.) 

Gladys—I guess no one feels equal to that part. 


Ray—Suppose we salute his picture, to honor the 
great President of the world’s first great Consti- 
tutional Convention. 


(All stand at attention and salute Washington’s 
picture.) 


Paul—Where was Samuel Adams? I admire his 
pluck at the Tea Party and at Lexington. A pity 
he did not favor the Convention. Let’s see—lI’ll be 
— be (scratching his head)—Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 


Gladys—You know at first the Convention thought 
they would amend the Articles of Confederation; 
that is what the States told them to do. 


Ted—So the “New Jersey Plan” was to revise 
the Articles of Confederation. But Washington 
said, “We must offer what we ourselves approve and 
can defend.” 


_Argy—There were many debates and feeling ran 
high. Equal representation was sought by the small 
states. 


Ray—tThe delegates from Connecticut proposed 
that each state have the same number of Senators, 
but that the number in the lower House vary ac- 
cording to population. This plan, known as the 
“Connecticut Compromise,” was accepted by all the 
delegates. 
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Paul—And the small states became ardent sup- 
porters of the Constitution. 

Gladys—The southern slave states favored count- 
ing the slaves as well as the free men in dividing 
the number of Representatives, but opposed count- 
ing them for direct taxes. The free states opposed 
counting the slaves as free men in dividing the num- 
ber of Representatives but favored counting them 
for direct taxes. Both sides stood firm. 

Laura—Here was where James Madison showed 
his wisdom! He proposed that three-fifths of the 
slaves be counted in making up the number of Repre- 
sentatives and in dividing the direct taxes among the 
states. This compromise was accepted. 

Paul—Hamilton and Madison helped in a very 
important way by writing great papers in “The 
Federalist,” explaining and defending the Consti- 
tution. 

Ted—When nine states had ratified the Consti- 
tution, the people rejoiced. They knew the vic- 
tory was won. 

Ray—Suppose we give the objects of the Con- 
stitution as stated in the Preamble. 

Paul—In order to form a more perfect union— 

Leona—To establish justice— 

Argy—To insure domestic tranquillity— 

Ted—To provide for the common defense— 

Gladys—To promote the general welfare— 

Laura—And secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Ted—It sure has done that all right! 

Laura—We honor Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
Sherman, Morris, and all the rest of the fifty-five 
great men who took part in the great task of fram- 
ing our Constitution. 

Ted—But let us again salute the one who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

_(All stand at attention and salute Washington’s 
picture.) 





Language Work 
By Jasper T. Palmer, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


NGLISH in all its aspects is, as we all under- 
E; stand, a very important subject. It is not con- 

fined to the language and grammar periods 
alone. In all our work the use of the English 
language is inevitable, therefore there is need of the 
most careful training along these lines, from the first 
grade through the high school. I see no year or 
grade where there could be less emphasis than in 
others; in fact, there seems to be no end to its study 
and application. There is nothing which shows up 
one’s education or the lack of it so plainly as his use 
of English—in conversation as well as in writing. 

I believe in giving a great deal of emphasis to oral 
language. Children need to be trained to stand on 
their feet and express themselves with good gram- 
mar. We should not lose sight of this. Few children 
are able to give a really good recitation. 

There are many ways in which the oral ex- 
pression can be developed. I think the best forms 
to begin with are reproduction of stories and the tell- 
ing of experiences; these to be followed with 
descrip‘ions and the giving of directions for making 
something. The so-called oral compositions are good, 
but children need some preliminary training for them; 
it requires quite a little effort on the child’s part, 
in the lower grades especially, to carry in mind the 
trend of thought and imagination, and the form of 
expression at the same time. 


The following paragraphs on “The Teaching of 
Oral Composition” by Mary E. Courtenay of the 
Englewood High School of Chicago, will bear re- 
peating. They express very clearly the real signif- 
icance of oral composition: 

“In this day of purposeful education, of domestic 
science and manual training, industrial arts and 
vocational courses, perhaps no study is of more 
practical value to the individual student than oral 
composition. It forms an inherent part of all the rest 
of his work, for every class hour in the week calls 
for the verbal expression of self, the oral communi- 
cation of one’s ideas to others. But its usefulness 
does not end with the classroom. On the playground, 
in the clubroom, in the parlor, in the shop, and in 
the office, as well as on the platform—in fact, 
throughout the whole routine of work and play, both 
now and later, the pupil finds constant demand for 
effective oral expression. 

“The eminently practical mission of oral composi- 
tion forms the basis of the method employed. The 
work is purely objective in its nature. The student 
is concerned with a group of listeners, and the final 
success of his speech depends on how effectively he 
reaches them. If he fails to make them see the thing 


he is endeavoring to explain, feel the thing he is try- 
ing to impress upon them, believe the thing of which 
he is attempting to convince them, do the thing 
for which he is making an appeal, or enjoy the story 
by which he hopes to entertain them,—then he has 
failed to accomplish his purpose, and his composition 
is not effective. 

“We have here at once a standard of judgment 
and a working basis of criticism. The other pupils 
are quick to point out that which was not made clear, 
to protest against that which did not convince nor 
persuade them, and to condemn that which failed to 
impress and to entertain. Thus the student is 
brought to realize, by simple, direct dealing with his 
fellow classmates, the greatest principle of effective 
speaking, one essential to success in all his dealings 
with others—the necessity of coming within the ex- 
perience of his listeners.” 


In written work the individual method of the en- 
thusiastic teacher is all-essential. There can be no 
uniform method. A teacher must enjoy this kind of 
work to get good results. She can gain in strength 
through reading, observation and comparison, which 
the ambitious teacher always does. 


To develop the ability to write well one needs prac- 
tice, of course; and the idea of much composition 
writing is that children shall profit through mis- 
takes and corrections. While this work is necessary, 
it is not the only way of acquiring a command of 
written English. I feel that we give too little atten- 
tion to literature as composition. Children’s atten- 
tion should be called to the structure of good pieces 
of literature. Such study would be found helpful in 
the study of grammar as well as of written composi- 
tion, especially in the upper grades. 


I question the advisability of having the children 
make a second draft of written compositions after 
they have been corrected, as is the custom in many 
instances. I also feel that it is a waste of time and 
energy for the teacher to do too much correcting of 
compositions herself. As a usual thing children pay 
very little attention to the teacher’s blue pencil 
marks. Children should be led to find their mistakes 
and profit thereby, so that they will not repeat the 
same mistake in the next composition. I do not ob- 
ject to a child’s writing a composition the second 
time by himself, but that which he passes in to the 
teacher should be the finished product, in his estima- 
tion. The idea of roughly writing a paper and pass- 
ing it in to the teacher for corrections, then copying 
it in his best writing for the show case is all wrong. 


Grammar is a valuable subject when the children 
can be led to see its practical value, and make use of 
it in all his written work and general conversa- 
tion. As in the composition work, I believe children 
should study constructions found on the printed 
pages of the schoolbooks, for all printed matter, as 
well as the teacher’s writing, is grammatical con- 
struction, or should be. Children of the two upper 
grades should be able to analyze all their written 
work. Too often children feel that “grammar” is a 
subject by itself, having little or no connection with 
anything else. : 

A very good way to fasten in the minds of the chil- 


dren many of the details of English composition and 
grammar, including spelling and pronunciation, is to 
use what I call “Correct Forms.” With the proper 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, 
— proves to be a most excellent means to such 
ends, 


Method: On a side blackboard place the heading 
“Correct Forms” in some prominent way. Under 
this heading place such corrected sentences as “I 
have no pencil,” “It was I,” “May I take your 
knife?”; such phrases as “will have found,” “have 
seen,” etc.; the pronunciation of such words as “i 
teresting,” “recess,” “coming,” etc.; and the words 
often misspelled, as “separate,” “until,” “probably,” 
etc. These.should be placed on the board as the mis- 
takes present themselves in class work. Mistakes 
that are common inthe classroom should appear 
here. From time to time as mistakes reappear, the 
teacher will refer the child to “Correct Forms.” 
Teachers will find children making their own correc- 
tions. 

As the space fills up, the words should be copied in 
a note book for reference, and the new words and 
sentences placed on the board as occasion requires. 
This will be found valuable in the upper grades, in 
clinching grammatical constructions which seem 
hard to remember. 


A Kansas Exhibit 
By Mrs. Carrie E. Conway 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Although the work here described and 
illustrated was most of it done by very young children, it is 
presented in this department because much of it would be suit- 
able for pupils in higher as well as lower grades. 


EN I came to my school on the rolling 
W prairies of western Kansas in 1914, only one 

mother in the entire district couid crochet or 
tat, and not a child in school could do either. The 
accompanying photograph shows what my little 
folks can do now. All the children except four are 
under eleven years of age and these four did a 
small proportion of the work shown. We have re- 
ceived prizes repeatedly for our exhibits, when as 
many as eleven counties were represented. 


We begin making preparations as soon as school 
opens in the fall. I find all the children full of 
energy and eager to take up any work I suggest. 
The parents, who are more than pleased with the 
results of our labors, gladly furnish any materials 
that are needed. I give the children hand-work in- 
struction at noon, at recess, and after school, and 
Friday afternoons after the last recess is always 
devoted to it. The children look forward to this 
day as the pleasantest of the week. While the 
girls are busy with their work in the back of the 
room, the boys convert the front of it into a car- 
penter shop. In the picture, you will notice a num- 
ber of pieces. of doll’s furniture, three automobiles, 
and a variety of animals. These were all made from 
cracker and cigar boxes with a’ 15-cent saw, a ham- 
mer, a knife and some short brads. They are the 
work of my five small boys, the eldest twelve years 
old, the others nine, eight, six, and six, respectively. 





Photograph of “A Kansas Exhibit” 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do with the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


September Plans 
By Mae Foster Jay 


EPTEMBER brings that day of days for the ~ 


little ones—the day when they first start to 

school. By far the great majority of children 
come to school gladly, expectantly, and make them- 
selves speedily quite at home—if the room has the 
proper homelike atmosphere. The word “homelike” 
is used advisedly, for we must reach the child 
through something which already comes within his 
knowledge, and the home has hitherto furnished 
practically all his experiences. Let us have famil- 
iar things about the room, then, to furnish a con- 
necting ‘link between the world he has come 
from and the new world he is entering. Let there 
be balls, books, blocks and other toys, a doll, the 
sand table, schoolroom pets if possible. Let the 
conversation be of things of the home. Let the ac- 
tivities of the schoolroom be play, which is child life, 
—the educative process be carried on through play. 
So will the child feel at home. 

As for the few timid ones who weep and cling 
to their mothers, I have almost invariably found 
that just so long as the mothers remain they will 
weep and cling, while if the mothers leave them at 
once, in spite of tears, those tears will dry in no 
time and the children will be at play with the oth- 
ers almost immediately. If the mother is not there 
to turn to the child will turn to someone, or some- 
thing, else. Usually the other children win him with 
their plays. Suggest this tactfully to the mother 
if possible. 

The very first day of school is the time to estab- 
lish self-government in the schoolroom. Never even 
introduce to the children the artificial formality of 
raising their hands when they wish to talk. Do 
not put them into seats and expect them to stay 
put. Leave them the freedom they have always 
known, directing it by gentle suggestion in proper 
channels. Make them feel at once that it is their 
schoolroom, theirs to enjoy, theirs to care for. They 
will shoulder the responsibility efficiently. They 
will discover that a certain amount of inhibition is 
necessary when so many live together, and be ready 
to sacrifice for the common good. 

Let “Nurture” be the theme of the work for 
September. 


First Two Weeks 


THE HOME LIFE OF THE CHILD 


Morning Talks 


Lead the children to talk of the occupations of the 
home. Let them tell what the father does, the 
mother, the children. Ask them why father goes 
out each day to earn money, why mother washes, 
irons, cooks, sews, etc., or supervises these things. 
Develop the idea that the purpose of all this activ- 
ity on the part of the parents is to care properly 
for their little ones—to feed and shelter and edu- 
cate them. Suggest how greatly obedience on the 
part of children will aid their parents in properly 
caring for them. 

Talk of the fact that sending their children to 
school is one of the ways in which fathers and 
mothers care for their children. Mother and father 
are too busy to teach children to read and write 
and to do all the other things which we learn in 
school. So they provide the schoolroom and the 
teacher for that purpose alone. 

Talk of the different ways in which children may 
be helpful at home and in their school-home to 
make the living together of many people easier and 
happier for all. 

Read to them, in talking of home life, the fol- 
lowing poem by Mary F. Butts, given in’ “Pinafore 
Palace” by Wiggin and Smith: 


THE SWEETEST PLACE 


A meadow for the little lambs; 
A honey hive for bees; 


And pretty nests for singing birds 
Among the leafy trees. : 

There’s rest for all the little ones 
In one place or another; 

But who has half so sweet a place 
As baby with her mother? 


The little chickens cuddle close, 
Beneath the old hen’s wing; 
“Peep! Peep!” they say; “we’re not afraid 
Of dark or anything.” 
So, safe and sound they nestle there, 
The one beside the other; 
But, safer, happier by far, 
Is baby with her mother. 


Also read “Nursery Song,” by Mrs. Carter, given 
in “Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,” McMurry 
and Gale. 

Nature Study 

September—Tell the children, if they do not 
know, the name of the month when they started to 
school. Talk briefly of the year, the seasons, and 
the season in which September comes. How does 
the world look in September? What flowers are in 
bloom? What color do you see most in the fall 
flowers? Talk of the ripening fruits and grains, 
Observe the animal life in evidence at this time. 

Learn all these things by observation. Take the 
children for frequent walks in the woods or fields 
or parks, about the school grounds or up and down 
the near-by streets. Begin at once to cultivate in 
them the habit of seeing the things about them. 

Teach them “September,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
entire or parts of it. 

Make a September calendar upon the board or 
upon cardboard. Explain to the children what it is 
for, and show them how they are to keep record 
of the days and the weather upon it. Let this cal- 
endar show, too, what children have birthdays in 
September. 

Literature 

How the Home Was Built, in “For the Children’s 
Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; The Family Cat,. in 
“Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,” McMurry 
and Gale; The Three Little Pigs, in “More Classic 
Stories,’ McMurry; The Three Bears, in “Classic 
Stories for the Little Ones,” McMurry; The Wolf 
and the Seven Kids, in “Tales of Laughter,” Wig- 
gin; The Sheep and the Pig Who Set Up House- 
keeping, in “Children’s Stories,’ Esenwein and 
Stockard; Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 


TILIN, THE RICE Birp 

(This story may be given in connection with talks 
on obedience.) 

One day when a mother was pounding out rice to 
cook for supper, her little girl ran up to her and 
cried, “Oh, Mother, give me some of the raw rice 
to eat!” 

“No,” said the mother, “it is not good for you to 
eat until it is cooked. Wait for supper.” 

But the little girl persisted until the mother, out of 
patience, cried, “Be still! It is not good for you to 
talk so much!” 

When she had finished pounding the rice, the 
woman poured it into a rice winnower and tossed 
it many times into the air. As soon as the chaff 
was removed she emptied the rice into her basket 
and covered it with the winnower. Then she took 
the jar upon her head, and started for the spring to 
get water. 

Now the little girl was fond of going to the 
spring with her mother, for she loved to play in 
the cool water while her mother filled the jars. But 
this time she did not go; and as soon as the woman 
was out of sight she ran to the basket of rice. She 
reached down to take a handful of the grain. The 
cover slipped so that she fell, and was covered up 
in the basket. 

When her mother returned to the house she heard 
a bird crying, “King! king! nik! nik!” She listened 
carefully, and as the sound seemed to come from 
the basket she removed the cover. 


To her surprise, out hopped a little brown rice 
bird, and as it flew away it kept calling back, “‘Good- 
by, Mother; goodby, Mother. You would not give 
me any rice to eat.”—Mabel Cook Cole, “Philippine 
Folk Tales.” 


Music 


Rocking Baby and The Bad Pussy, both in 


‘“Small Songs for Small Singers,” Neidlinger; The 


Finger Family, The Finger’s Lullaby, The Land of 
Nod, The Baby’s Tuys, The Little Housewife, Grand- 
ma’s Knitting Song, and Mother’s Knives and 
Forks, all in “Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” 
Riley and Gaynor; Lullaby, in “Songs of the Child 
World, No. 2,” Riley and Gaynor; Dolly’s Lullaby, 
Little Sister’s Lullaby, Kittens, and Bylo, Baby 
Bunting, all in “Progressive Music Series, Book I”; 
September, in “Educational Music Course, 2”; This 
is the Mother so Kind and Dear, in “Songs for Little 
Children, Book 1,” Eleanor Smith; Father and 
Mother’s Care, in “Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten,” Hill. 


Games 


Free play with the ball. 

Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush, in “Chil- 
dren’s Singing Games,” Hofer. (Dramatize this game 
as realistically as possible. Actually wash the school 
doll’s clothes, iron them, and mend them. Sweep 
and dust, make biscuits, if a stove is accessible and 
bake them, go into some other room to call on call- 
ing day, etc.) 

Greeting and Meeting and I See You, both in 
“Popular Folk Games and Dances,” Hofer. 

Much free running out of doors. 

Follow the suggestions given in the chapter on 
Self-Locomotion in “Plays and Games,” Parsons. 

The Work of the Home, in “Plays and Games,” 
Parsons. 

Dramatize Mother Goose Rhymes and the stories 
told in the literature period. 

Play upon the piano in simple rhythm and let 
= children do whatever the music suggests to 
them. 


Drawing and Construction 


Build houses and schoolhouses with the building 
blocks. 

Make homes in the sand table. 

Cut toys brought from home. Cut to illustrate 
The Three Bears and the occupations described in 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. 

Make a booklet for each of the above series of 
cuttings. 

The Three Bears: 
page: 

The bears out for a walk. 
The three bowls. 
The three chairs. 
The three beds. 

Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush: Devote a 
page of the booklet to each day of the week; e. g., 
Monday will show cuttings to illustrate, “This is 
the way we wash our clothes”—washtub, washboard, 
wash-bench, clothesline with clothes hanging on it, 
etc. 

Illustrate stories told in 
board or with charcoal. 

Paint the large colored balls used in games. 

Model houses, furniture, toys, from clay. 


Mount, each on a separate 


literature on black- 


Written Language 


Let the beginners work entirely at the board, 
writing not words nor letters, but making sketches 
which employ the strokes used in forming letters. 
Their movements should be large and free, their 
strokes soft and gray, the crayon should be held 
lightly between the thumb and the tips of the first 
two fingers and they should write with the side, not 
the end of it. See that they stand well back from 
the board so that there will be no tendency to 
rest their forearms against it. 

Their sketches should be of things in which they 
are interested. Thus, to teach: 
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Curved lines to the right and to the left— 
Picture sun, moon, balls, pumpkins, cookies, 
clock, pans, covers, balloons, plates, etc. 

The loop— 

Picture leaves hanging from trees, fish, smoke 
from an engine. 

The arch— ' 
Picture backs of red chairs, bridges, rainbow, 
haycocks, loaves of bread, jumping rope. 

The waved line— : ; 
Picture clouds, waving grass, waving grain. 

The vertical line— 

Picture people, telegraph poles, fence posts, 
trees, 

The horizontal lines— : 
Picture houses (this includes. vertical lines) 

railroad tracks, roads, sidewalks, fences, etc. 

—From method given by Mrs. McMurry. 


Read the chapter on Writing in “The Normal 
Child and Primary Education,” by Gesell. 


' Reading 


During the first days of school merely play the 
games which are to be used later as a basis for 
reading. As the children become free in them grad- 
ually introduce the use of the blackboard for giv- 
ing the commands. As a rule it is best to write the 
entire sentence, or an entire phrase, first, and to 
let the children gradually learn to pick out the in- 
dividual words. 5 

Movements of children: Run, fly, hop, walk, skip, 
jump, march. Merely play the game at first, the child 
called upon doing as he is asked. Later write two 
of the commands upon the board, telling the chil- 
dren what they say as you write, and thereafter 
during the game merely point to the commands in- 
stead of giving them orally. Each one of the two 
should be written several times hit and miss about 
on the board so that the child will learn to know the 
word by the looks of it and not by its position. In- 
troduce not more than two or three words daily. 

Later write such commands as “Run to the door.” 
“Hop to the sand table.” “Skip to the table.” “Fly 
to the piano.” The articles of furniture about the 
room may be tagged with their own names and the 
child will incidentally learn them. 

Movements of Animals: Fly, bird. Trot, pony. 
Jump, frog. Play as above, the children imper- 
sonating the different animals. 

Ball game. 

Roll the ball. 

Throw the ball. 

Toss the ball. 

Bounce the ball. 

Catch the ball. 

Hide the ball. 

Find the ball. 
The Ring Game. 

Take a red ring. 

Take a blue ring. 

Take a green ring. 

Take a yellow ring. 

Hide the red ring. 

Hide the blue ring. 

Find the red ring. 

Find the blue ring, ete. 
Simon Says, “Thumbs Up!” 
I Say (Play like “Simon Says.”) 

I say, “Sit.” 

I say, “Stand.” 

I say, “Stoop.” 

I say, “Rise.” 

Phonics 


There should be a separate period for phonics each 
day; they should not be taught during the reading 
period. Frequently individual schools have some 
standard method which they follow. At any rate 
the procedure is dependent upon the primers used. 
Those sounds should be introduced, of course, which 
occur in the reading of the day. General principles 
are that short vowel sounds are taught before the 
long, since they occur more frequently in simple 
words, and usually they are given in connection with 
a preceding or following consonant, as “ba” or “at.” 
The consonant sounds are taught early and as rapid- 
ly as possible to hasten the child’s independence in 
sounding words, also frequently occurring diph- 
thongs, such as “ou” and “oy,” and the digraphs 
“sh, wh, th, and ch.” 

It helps clinch a sound in the child’s mind to sug- 
gest, in giving it, what it is like—thus, “r’” is the 
sound a cross dog makes; “h” the sound a tired 
dog makes. The “Elson-Runkel Primer” gives a 
list of good suggestions along this line. 


Number 


Count— 
The members of families. 
The number of children in different rews or 
at little tables. 
Materials to be passed to these children. 
Play tenpins, counting the pins which go 





down, those which are left standing. Show 
each child how to make on_ the board the 
figure representing the number of pins he 
knocked down. f 
, Mark the calendar each day with the prope 
gure. 


Last Two Weeks 
THE HOME LIFE OF OUR LITTLE FOLK 
Morning Talks 


Lead from the talks of the home life of the child 
to conversations about other little homes—those of 
the bees, the spider, the ant, the caterpillar, the 
birds, etc. Notice the patient industry of these lit- 
tle parents, and develop the idea that it is all for 
the same purpose as is that of the child’s parents— 
for the care and protection of the young. 

Follow out the same thought in connection with 
plant life. Talk of the milkweed babies, the rose- 
bush’s baby, the cradles of the fruit trees. Let it 
become evident to the children that all plant activ- 
ity, too, is for the purpose of producing and pro- 
tecting the seed. 

Teach “The Cat-Tails,” in “Songs of the Tree- 
Top and Meadow,” McMurry and Gale. 


Nature Study 


Interest the children in collecting seed houses. 
Lead them to observe, as different sorts are brought 
into - schoolroom, which seed babies are best pro- 
tected. , 

The apple—Let each child hold the apple so as 
to become conscious of its smoothness, hardness, 
roundness. Cut the apple in two, crosswise, at the 
same time telling the story, “How the Apple Blos- 
som Came Back,” from “For The Children’s Hour,” 
Bailey and Lewis. 

Observe the seed babies in their cradles. Why 
do their tips point to the center? Tell how the tree 
has sent them nourishment all through the sum- 
mer. 

Are the babies well protected from the cold? 
Which seeds are better protected, those of the apple, 
the orange, the grape, the banana, or the pumpkin? 

Teach the words “pulp” and “skin.” Of what 
use is the skin of the apple aside from protecting 
the seeds and pulp from the cold? Why do we care 
to have the pulp kept clean? 

What is the apple tree’s idea in making the pulp 
so good to eat? Why does she want us to eat her 
apples? 

How can we tell when apples are ripe? How does 
the farmer gather his fruit? Why does he pick it 
so carefully? . 

(Re-read Thoreau’s essays about the apple before 
presenting these lessons. You will present them the 
better for doing so.) 


Literature 


Apple-Seed John, by Lydia Maria Child, in “In 
the Child’s World,” Poulsson; also in “For the 
Children’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; The Child and 
the Sleeping Apple, The Fox and the Grapes, 
4isop; Persephone, in “For the Children’s Hour,” 
Bailey and Lewis; The Spider and the Fly, by 
Mary Howitt, in “Songs of the Tree-Top and 
Meadow,” McMurry and Gale; Golden Rod and As- 
ter, in “Nature Myths,” Flora J. Cooke; The Three 
Apples, in “Tell Me Another Story,” Bailey. 


THE TREE 


The Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their 
brown; 

— I take them away?” said the Frost, sweeping 

own. 

“No, leave them alone 

Till the blossoms have grown,” 

Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 


The tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung: 

“Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as he 
swung. 

“No, leave them alone 

Till the berries have grown,” 

Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the mid-summer glow: 

Said the girl, “May I gather thy berries now?” 

“Yes, all thou canst see: 

Take them; all are for thee,” 

oo Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs 
ow. 

Bijornstjerne Bjornson, in Wiggin’s “The Posy 


Ring 


Teach also “Baby Corn,” in “The Posy Ring,” 
Wiggin. 
Masic 
The Spider, in “Small Songs for Small Singers,” 





Neidlinger; Autumn, and Milkweed Seeds, both in 
“Songs of the Child World, No. 2, Riley and Gaynor; 
Sweet Summer’s Gone, in “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book, No. 1”; September, in “Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book, No. 2”; Good-by to the Flowers, Walker- 
Jenks; Apple Harvest, in “Modern Music Series.” 


Games 


In the Orchard, in “Plays and Games,” Parsons. 

Free Play with the Ball. 

Running to music. 

I Took a Walk One Evening,in “Popular Folk 
Games and Dances,” Hofer; The Muffin Man and 
Hunt the Slipper, both in “Children’s Old and New 
Singing Games,” Hofer. 

Dramatize stories told in literature period and 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Drawing and Construction 


Illustrate with charcoal, crayola or on the black- 
board, homes of little animal folk, and seed houses. 

Gather red haws upon a nature excursion and 
string them to use in decorating the room. 

Cut the fruits. Cut to illustrate stories. Cut 
milkweed pods, cat-tails and other seed cradles. 

Paint fall fruits and flowers. 

Model fruits, seed pods, in clay. 


Written Language 


Continue along the lines suggested above. Tell 
simple stories of the orchard—of climbing the ladder 
to pick the fruit from the trees, of pushing aside the 
leaves to find it, carrying it down the ladder in a 
basket to put into the barrel under the tree, ete. As 
you talk illustrate the story with the’ strokes 
described above—draw the fruit, the ladder, the 
trees, the leaves, the basket, the barrel, etc., with 
quick, light lines. The children watch. Tell the 
story a second time, this time having the children 
illustrate as you talk. 

Make a picture of some simple object of which the 
children are talking, a ball or an apple or a tree, and 
tell them you are going to write its name inside the 
picture. Write, for instance, “a ball.” The children 
watch, look at the word until they are ready to write 
it themselves, you erase it and they write. You may 
perhaps have to write it over and over for them, but 
always see that they visualize it—that'they do not 
copy it while your word is still on the board. 


Reading 


Continue the game work. 

Touch. 
Touch your eyes. 
Touch your ears. 
Touch your nose. 
Touch your chin. 
Touch your toes, etc. 
(After the game has been played a bit the 
teacher gradually writes the commands, pointing 
to them instead of speaking them. When the 
children have learned the words pretty thor- 
oughly it adds to the fun and interest to impose 
some penalty on the child who is “caught.” . He 
may have to sit if the others are standing, or 
stand if the others are sitting.) 

The Farmer. 

The children are named for the animals on the 
farm. Each animal, when the farmer calls his 
name, must jump up and turn around. When 
he calls “All the animals,” all do so. Later, 
instead of calling the name of the animal, the 
farmer writes it upon the board. 

Sounds of animals. 

Play like the above except that when a child is 
called upon he must make a noise like that of 
the animal he represents. 

Begin the work in the primer. 

Use stories as a basis for reading—stories which 
employ much repetition, e. g., “The Little Red Hen 
and the Grain of Wheat.” 

The teacher tells the story and as she comes to 

the following words she writes them on the 

board: “a little red hen,” “a cat,” “a rat,” “a 

pig, “of wheat,” “Not I,” “I will,” and “she 
i 


The teacher tells the story a second time and 
points to these words, the child supplying them. 
The teacher tells the story a third time and a 
child points to the words and tells what they say. 
A child tells the story and points to the words 
as he says them. 


Number 


Counting—the apples on a branch, the number of 
red haws gn a string, the grapes in a cluster, etc. 

Play fruit peddler, selling the fruits at different 
prices, two for a nickel, three for a dime, etc. 
_ Tenpins, Bean Bag, and Ring Toss games involv- 
ing simple scoring. 

Marking the calendar. 


September 1920 . 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


September Primary Methods and Devices—comiiaves 


A Lesson for Beginners in Reading 
By Lillie Edwards 


class of thirty to forty pupils, reading the 
A most important subject, busy work a dire 
necessity—these are the conditions con- 
fronting a first grade teacher. Let us suppose that 
the pupils are mostly beginners, few repeaters. As 
to the reading it matters little what method is used. 
Regarding the busy work, occupation is the child’s 
only salvation. 

When a teacher comes to know that in the early 
stages for the proper kind of development reading 
and handwork are inseparable, then she may pro- 
ceed to plan intelligently for the first six months of 
school. One must keep in mind that through the 
hand to the eye to the mind is the natural law of 
child growth and we cannot go far astray when we 
follow natural laws. To this end, by way of sug- 
gestion, let there be placed upon the blackboard 
at some period of the day parts of five Mother 
Goose rhymes. 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 


Hey diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over 
the moon. 


Old Mother Hubbard Three little kittens 

Went to the cupboard Lost their mittens, 

To on her poor dog a And they began to cry. 
one. 


Little Bo-peep 

Has lost her sheep 

And can’t tell where to 
find them. 


On each child’s desk are five cards (2 by 6 inches) 
each card containing a rhyme corresponding to the 
blackboard rhymes. Be very sure that every child 
is supplied with cards so that all may participate 
in the game. (Note—Since this is purely a lesson 
for training the eye through the hand to the 
printed page the children are not asked to read, 
though chiming in on the last words in true first 
grade fashion is to be encouraged.) 

Now for the lesson. Teacher, pointing, reads all 
the five rhymes in her most enthusiastic, rhythmat- 
ic and dramatic style afterward explaining that 
the children’s rhymes are exactly like the teacher’s. 
Going back to the. first rhyme she reads— 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 


Children compare their cards with this particular 
rhyme, select the corresponding one, and hold it up, 
while the teacher passing down the aisles collects 
the correct ones; or better, if the class is not too 
large, the children are told to bring their cards for- 
ward. And so on with all the five rhymes. If 
John or Mary, Frank or Rosie fail to-day they will 
not fail to-morrow. 

Another period of the day—Each child finds up- 
on his desk an envelope made of oak tag containing, 
say, three (at first) of the five rhymes of the 
previous period. This time each rhyme is cut into 
three strips, making nine cards in all, so that the 
envelope contains— 


Went up the hill 
Old Mother Hubbard 
To get her poor dog a 


Has lost her sheep 
To get a pail of water 
Little Bo-peep 


bone Went to the cupboard 
Jack and Jill And can’t tell where to 
find them 


The children proceed to work out the puzzle of 
placing the cards in the proper position to make 
the several rhymes while the teacher, observing the 
very praiseworthy efforts, makes encouraging com- 
ments. 

The following week—The teacher has prepared a 
number of phrase cards, the phrases taken from all 
the rhymes, as— 


up the hill her poor dog 


to the cupboard the cat 
began to cry pail of water 
lost her sheep the cow 
their mittens little kittens 
over the moon the fiddle 


Each child is given one of these cards. It will, of 
course, be necessary for two or more children in 
different parts of the room to have duplicate cards. 
Teacher now reads any one of the rhymes, under- 
scoring the desired phrase, as— 

Three little kittens 
Lost their mittens 
And they began to cry. 


began to cry—who has it? The children who 


have the phrase come forward, show their cards, 
repeating the phrase or not as they choose. And 
so on with all the phrases. 


(Note—It is quite 


necessary to have the children come forward as 
often as possible to avoid the too common mistake 
of long sitting in the same position.) 

Later—Now there are fifteen or twenty word 
cards in each child’s envelope— 


hill up moon water 
sheep pail cry dog 
of cat get poor 
the her little etc. 


Teacher reads— 


Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 


over the moon—she repeats, underscoring it and 
placing it by itself on another part of the black- 
board. Make it on your desks. The children get 
busy, seldom tiring, until the phrases are made. 
A preparatory spelling lesson—Each child is 

given a handful of a, b, c cards. Again the teacher 
reads— : 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone. 


her poor dog—she repeats; her h-e-r, poor, p-o-o-r, 
dog, d-o-g, she spells. Make it on your desks. 
Those who get it right may stand by the wall—a 
never failing incentive to small children. 

A phonic lesson—On each child’s desk is a card 
containing a consonant sound, as d, j, m, w, ¢, g, k, 
p, b, f, h, 1, sh, ete. 


Teacher— 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hh h hill—who has hh h? 


John, Joe, Mary and Sarah come tripping up with 
the desired sound. And so on. 

When the teacher discovers that there is no long- 
er any educational value in the study of these five 
rhymes she substitutes another five or more. 


To THE TEACHER 


These exercises combining eye training and hand- 
work, which I have tested to my great satisfaction, 
are invaluable as a means of aiding the child to 
gain ability to master the printed page. They 
may be used as a supplement to any system of 

(Continued on page 48) 





Correlation of Hand Work with Dramatization of Stories 
By Marian E. Gregory, Supervisor of Art Education, Battle Creek, Michigan 












This picture represents some of the work done in our 
third grades in connection with their reading of the 
“Viking Tales” by Jennie Hall. The costumes are used 
in dramatizing parts of the stories. 

Each child designed his own helmet. Some were made 
of paper, some of pasteboard. They were decorated with 
paints or crayons. These, however, did not satisfy most 
of the children, so they hunted about at home for ma- 
terials to use. The crowns of straw hats covered with 
silver or gold radiator paint and decorated with real or 
cardboard wings were quite successful. The one in the 
upper right-hand corner was a derby hat silvered. The 
horns came from a near-by slaughterhouse. The child 
thought out the method of substantially fastening these 
in place by screwing them to a wooden piece underneath. 
He was too little, however, to carry out his plans, so his 
father helped him at home. 

Help was also received at home in cutting out the tin 
for the armor; but the boy who made the elaborate piece 
at the top of the illustration, between the two spears, 
himself punched the holes through which the leather dec- 
oration is wound. I believe he used a nail and a file. 

The wooden spears, the shields, the harp, and the boats 
and other objects in the illustration were the unaided 
work of individuals. 

The curtain at the left, back of the shields, was an at- 
tempt to suggest the tapestry hanging on the walls of 
the feast hall. The child sewed pieces of cretonne to a 
plain strip of blue cambric. 

In most of the classes where the “Viking Tales” were 
read, the children built the high seat in the front of 
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their classroom, and arranged chairs for the knights 
upon either side. In the center they had the imitation 
tire. 

This addition of “stage property” to the schoolroom 
dramatizations made the work in oral English much 
more spontaneous than it could possibly have been if 
costumes and setting had been left to the imagination. 
In one room the children who were staging a scene at a 
banquet had sticks of wood for the “bones” which they 
picked and threw into the fire. One boy thought he 
would have some fun out of it, so he threw his ‘‘bone” 
at a neighbor. The king immediately criticized his di- 
version from the Viking character. Public opinion was 
against him and he mended his ways without the teach- 
er’s suggestion. 

The art department should be willing to co-operate 
with other departments to help make the “project 
method” of teaching a success because: 

(1) A knowledge of color and of form can be taught 
just as well in this way as in any other. 

(2) A knowledge of good design may be taught as well 
in this way. 

(3) The teaching of art principles seems more pur- 
poseful to the child when related to things he is using, 
than when related te things he may use. 

(4) The child gains experience in a greater number 
of mediums than is otherwise possible, and these medi- 
ums are chosen from materials within his environment. 

(5) It offers an opportunity for all the children to fur- 
nish something worth while for the common benefit of 
everyone in the class—no matter in what line his ability 
lies. 
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reading and can in no way interfere with the re- 
quired work of the various schools. 

Though the main thought of this article is that 
of learning to read by handling printed matter, at 
the same time I have tried to emphasize a number 
of psychological principles, such as— 

All the children employed all the time. 

The value of a lesson in the form of a game. 

The necessity of the teacher reading much be- 
fore asking the children to read, of spelling much 


before requiring the children to spell. 

The value of using simple incentives, such as 
standing by the wall, having names written on the 
blackboard, ete. 

Relieving the sameness of position. 

Freedom of choice. 

The whole before the parts. 

All of these principles are great factors in the 
mental growth of the child. 








A Permanent Seating Plan—Designed by L. O. Cordz 
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A practical, permanent seating plan should be pro- 
vided in every schoolroom. It is not only convenient 
for the teacher at the first of the year, but it will be 
convenient for the principal and the superintendent dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

Valuable time is wasted by many a teacher in writing 
down names on the ordinary blank seating plan, only 
to erase and alter from time to time as necessity arises. 
After a few such changes are made, the plan has become 
so disreputable looking that it has to be replaced by a 
new one, and more time is wasted. 

The plan here illustrated dees not take more than 
thirty minutes to make, and it will be a permanent fix- 
ture, not only useful, but attractive. (Even the name 











tabs can be used twice by simply reyersing.) It is also 
inexpensive, costing virtually nothing at all, and the 
materials may be had readily. Use a piece of cardboard 
12 in. x 12 in., or any suitable size. A large tablet-back 
will do. Cut the tabs from a piece of thin white eard- 
board. Adapt the size and number of divisions to indi- 
vidual requirements. For example, on the 12 in. x 12 in. 
board, measure off across the bottom edge eight spaces, 
each 1% in. long, corresponding to eight rows of seats. 
On the sides measure off six spaces, each 2 in. long, al- 
lowing for six seats to a row. Extend lines across the 
sheet, forming forty-eight rectangles. This represents 
a schoolroom that will accommodate forty-eight pupils. 
For measurements of tab and location of slit, see illus- 
tration. 








The First Day of School 
By Ella M. Powers 


ITH thirty or forty fluttering, timid little 
hearts before her, the primary teacher is not 
to be envied. If she says and does just the 

right thing to every little boy and girl, and also 
pleases every fond parent who arrives, her prob- 
lem is happily solved. But all teachers have not 
the enviable gift of pleasing everyone. 

One of the first things to think about on the 
morning of that important day, is a becoming dress, 
a pretty style of hair-dressing and a bright fresh 
flower, or bouquet of flowers. ; 

Then at the school a cordial personal greeting 
must be given to every pupil and to the patrons 
who come with the more timid children. Every 
teacher knows that first impressions are strong 
and they are lasting too. 

On that first day, smiles must be given—ever so 
many of them—for those trembling little ones are 
then more susceptible to a smile than on any other 
day. I do not mean the set, expressionless grin that 
many affect, but a genuine, personal, sympathetic 
smile for every child. 

Children love surprises and gifts. If possible, 
take something to school for each pupil. Perhaps 
it may be nothing more than a flower. It may be 
only a leaf for them to trace around the edge, but 
some unexpected article will be a delight to each 
one. 

As soon as possible, tell the children one of your 
most interesting stories adapted to their age. Per- 
haps you will choose “The Three Billy Goats,” or 
“Red Riding Hood.” Maybe it will be the “Story 
of the Ginger-Bread Boy” or “The Three Bears.” 
Whatever you choose to tell, relate it in a pleasant, 
low tone, except where you imitate some gruff voice. 
Put as much dramatic effect into your story as pos- 
sible. The children will be charmed with the slight- 
est bit of acting. They are not critical and every 
little act will be thought wonderful. You will be re- 
garded as quite a professional if you act ever so 
little. Then, too, if you can sketch upon the black- 
board, even crudely, your efforts will be appreciated. 
Draw some outline sketch, as you continue your 
story, and if you can tint these sketches with a bit 
of colored crayon, presto! your fame will be es- 
tablished. 

On that wonderful morning, do not attempt to 
teach more than two or three things. If the chil- 
dren learn one word, or make one thing to take 
home, be assured that you have made progress. If 
you have devoted the entire day to overcoming their 
fright and winning their hearts, you have accom- 
plished much. 

Have no elaborate program made out to follow to 
the letter. You will be disappointed if you attempt 
to carry out a set program. The probability is 
that you cannot do so, for some little ones will per- 
sist in talking aloud; some will cry; others will 
turn and twist about, and stand in the wrong place 
at the wrong time. Watchfulness must be your 
motto, and patience an attachment to that motto. 

Following your story, plan for some game, as toss 
ball, roll ball, or drop the handkerchief. This helps 
to make the little ones better acquainted. Perhaps 
you will have a bit of writing upon the blackboard 
—one word; then a tiptoe run about the room; a brief 
exercise in counting, whispered or aloud; a little 
matching of color cards or forms; a pretty picture 
shown and talked about; a couplet memorized; a 
few moments of gymnastic exercise; a snatch of a 
song may be sung to them and a line or two taught. 


“Fine Feathers—” 
By Mae Foster Jay 


*“My room isn’t very showy,” a quiet little teacher 
said to me. “I don’t go in for that sort of thing 
at all. My concern is with the individual child, in 
getting him to think and express himself. So many 
children are apt to use their ears instead of their 
minds when they first come to school. 

“Tt doesn’t help the slow child a bit to have the 
bright one tell all he knows. I do little concert work 
for that reason. In phonic and number classes I 
make it a point to have the work almost entirely in- 
dividual. I teach many poems, but seldom have the 
children recite them in concert; I ask one child to 
recite a poem alone. 

“There aren’t many decorations about the room, 
for I don’t care much for hectograph work, or any 
art work done from a pattern. I prefer a set of 
cuttings, free-hand, like these, or of illustrations 
like those you see on the blackboard—which are 
original, and which necessitate thought and give you 
a measure of the child’s mind—to a whole wall full 
of pretty things: made from hectographed copies 
which make your room look as if all the children in 
it were born artists, but which really require very 
small mental effort on their part.” 

Needless to say, the children in this first grade 
were independent thinkers, 
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The Community Fair 


»ERHAPS nothing provides a bet- 
ter opportunity for the school to 
take a part in community affairs 
than a community fair. If right- 
ly planned and carried out, 
guch a fair can be made one of 
biggest co-operative enter- 
prises in the community. It is an undertaking in 
which all may have a part: old and young, men 
and women, boys and girls, farmers and townspeo- 
ple. It calls for the exhibition of the best prod- 
ucts that have been grown, the best work that has 
been done in the community; for games and ath- 
letic contests, parades, music and recreational fea- 
tures of all kinds. The spirit of friendly rivalry 
is promoted and opportunity afforded for wholesome 
community recreation. 

Such a fair, conducted by the people of the com- 
munity to promote its social and economic life, will 
have a lasting effect for good if properly carried 
out. A “Get Together” spirit can be developed, 
sométhing can be learned from a comparison of 
products and work and from discussion of topics of 
common interest. People will get to know one 
another, to like one another, to be real neighbors. 

A community fair makes a direct appeal to all 
the townspeople and not to special interests. Its 
influence, starting from the school as a nucleus, 
gradually includes boys and girls out of school, and 
finally the parents. 

Organization: An undertaking of this kind re- 
quires organization. Interview the leaders of the 
community and talk it over with them. Have a 
meeting of the whole community and elect officers 
and appoint committees. Every member of the 





BY HENRY C. WEGNER 
. 

community ought to be made to feel responsible 
for the success of the fair and to be assigned some 
task, no matter how small, that contributes to the 
success of the enterprise. For this first meeting 
outline a method of procedure so that the business 
will not lag. Present something definite and con- 
crete. Explain the nature and purpose of the pro- 
posed undertaking and invite short discussions. 
The management selected should have a sense of 
agricultural values, should know country people 
and know what they will look for. It must have a 
knowledge of systematic arrangement and have ex- 
ecutive ability. 

Finance: The fair, if possible, should be self- 
supporting, avoiding special interests and politics. 
Sometimes a town board, school board, or ad- 
vancement association will contribute liberally to- 
ward the financial side of such an undertaking. At 
other times the subscription method may be used 
to advantage. 

There is more or less expense for prizes, adver- 
tising, ribbons, decorations, shelves and _ booths. 
Part of the amount required may be raised by sell- 
ing advertising space in premium lists and an- 
nouncements. Decorative material may often be 
borrowed, labor volunteered. The fair may be held 
in the town hall or some community building which 
may be used free of charge. 

Advertising: The fair should be attractively ad- 
vertised by both local and county papers and by 
artistic posters which can be made in the homes 
or by the school children. The advertising should 
be worded in catchy language, be live, brief, and 
suited to the fair idea. Circular letters to all pa- 
trons of the community are helpfu, acting as a 


personal invitation. Decorated automobiles, _let- 
ter stickers and advertising of a like nature may 
be used to advantage. 

Officers and committees: The officers of the fair 
should be president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer. There should be an executive commit- 
tee, composed of the officers and the committee 
chairmen to have general supervision and vote on 
questions pertaining to the fair. Committees on 
the following are advisable: buildings, finance, pub- 
licity, decorations, music, speakers, contests, stock, 
farm products, orchard products, women’s work 
and school work. Each committee should have from 
three to five members, including at least one per- 
son of school age. 

Judges: The judges should be persons of ex- 
perience and ability and should have a sense of 
agricultural values. If possible, they should be 
selected outside the community. They ought to be 
able to explain the basis upon which awards are 
made, thus allaying criticism and giving informa- 
tion which has an educational value. A recorder 
should follow the judges and record the prizes as 
follows: Name of owner or winner, number of en- 
try, award, with receipt of payment of premium. 

Prizes: There is often a question as to the 
number, amount, and character of prizes. In a 
general way it may be advisable to have a few large 
prizes and many small ones so that more contest- 
ants may have opportunities of winning some prize. 
Ribbons, blue for first, red for second, and white 
for third, may be used. Make the prize an honor 
of achievement instead of money wherever possible. 

Division of exhibits: Exhibits may be classified 

(Continued on page 78) 


The Rural Teacher’s Opportunity 


HAT rural teachers would be justified 
in demanding a higher wage through 
the ‘‘strike method’’ was the deci- 
sion almost reached in a lively dis- 
cussion that took place recently in 
aclass of teachers at one of the 
leading universities. Among the 
reasons presented to show why teachers have strug- 
gled so long under an exceedingly low wage were: 
(1) many teachers consider that they would demean 
themselves by adopting the method of the laborer, 
who resorts to the strike; (2) women lack the power 
of organization necessary to make the strike a success; 
(8) men of the teaching profession are of a ‘‘sisterly”’ 
class with not enough nerve to instigate and carry 
out astrike. In favor of the strike it was claimed 
that only by some vigorous action can teachers (1) 
gain what they absolutely require, higher wages and 
better conditions of work, and (2) assure a better 
finished product of education, viz., the pupil. 

Just when it seemed sure that a consensus of opin- 
ion would be reached favoring a teacher’s strike, a 
lady of small stature, neat appearance, and keen pur- 
pose arose and asked the professor who Jed the discus- 
sion for permission to speak. Asa person of consider- 
able experience in rural schools, she presented the 
following opinion: . 

‘*In the rural districts too many of us are not putting 
forth our best efforts at the present time in behalf of 
the rural people, and, until we do, we do not deserve 
higher wages. Furthermore, we shall not get them. 
I hesitate to place the fault entirely with the indi- 
vidual teacher, yet it often rests there, and, until it is 
removed, we cannot hope for satisfactory wages any 
more than we can hope for satisfaction from work well 
done. Too many of us have placed the securing of 
our position as our ultimate goal. When that has 
been accomplished our preparation for the work has 
become almost negligible. We fail to grasp the oppor- 
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tunity to lead or to help in the uplift of rural life. 
We give no attention to problems in connection with 
the farm and the farm home. By that, I mean that 
our heart and soul are not in touch with everyday 
farm life. Until the teacher can become a part of the 
economic, social and religious life of the community 
in which she labors, she cannot command the maxi- 
mum wage of a teacher.’’ 

What a world of truth is contained in this statement 
of the case! How well I recall my first years of teach- 
ing in the rural schools of Iowa! Into each school, 
I went entirely satisfied with my preparation for ‘‘driv- 
ing’’ those farm boys and girls uncomprehendingly 
through their old textbooks, whose authors had not 
sensed any connection between rural schools and rural 
life. How those boys and girls struggled in my piti- 
less grasp as I coaxed their memories and wielded the 
rod of maple or birch upon their unwilling anatomies. 
How we all rejoiced when each day was over and how 
we looked forward to the last day! 

You feel that the picture is overdrawn? To me, it 
is not. WhileI had been reared on a farm, near the 
communities in which I taught, I had never realized 
that farm life held greater truths of nature than were 
revealed to the pupil through his timeworn textbook. 
I had failed to grasp the importance and the necessity 
of teaching the farm boy how to read the results of 
a seed test, how to figure the cost of growing the av- 
erage farm crops, or how to earn and save money 
with which to continue his education in view of be- 
coming a better farmer. While I visited occasionally 
in the homes of my pupils, in response to kind invita- 
tions to suppers or to stay nights, I failed to interest 
myself in the problems confronting the farmer or in 
the successes crowning his efforts. I recall most viv- 
idly one of my refusals to accompany a certain farm- 
er to look at his prize-winning hog. After exchang- 
ing a few words with the farmer and the farmer’s wife 
during one of these visits, as to the weather, our 





health, and the best or the poorest scholar in school, 
I had reached the zenith of my conversational! ability 
and became possessed of a desire to slip away to play 
with Bill, or Jim or little Mary. 

As I review the situation with: regard to my rural 
school teaching, Iam unable to account for my fail- 
ure to better fit myself for the profession, if in no 
other way than through the readingof some good rural 
books or farm journals. In this way, I might have 
brought myself in closer touch with the natural sur- 
roundings of our school, as well as with problems of 
interest to the farmers and with means of improve- 
ment for the ruralcommunity. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that I failed completely to avail myself of the 
opportunity of securing and reading the State Agri- 
cultural College bulletins. Preparation of this sort 
would have meant little or no outlay in money, that 
commodity which I was vainly striving to save in or- 
der that, later, I might enter college to fit myself for 
a bigger position. 

‘‘But,’’ you argue, ‘‘Times have changed since 1904 
-1909. Rural life has shown advancement. Most 
farmers are now reached by the Farm Bureaus and 
by the State College Extension. Besides, most of 
them have their autos and can get out to see what is 
going on elsewhere.’’ This argument we must accept, 
in so far as it goes. Yet, can we deny the fact that 
rural leaders are needed now as never before? County 
agents and extension workers are in need of commu- 
nity leaders to help carry out projects of interest to 
the farmers and home makers. Agriculture and Home 
Economics should be taught in every rural school. 
Communities should be organized in such a way that 
they may learn to play and to work together. 

What, then, must be our conclusion? Thatthe rural 
teacher should make every possible effort for self-im- 
provement, so as to become more useful. First, let 
us point to the State Agricultural College and the 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Pageant and Tableaux for Fall Months 


A Columbus Day Pageant 
By Sarah Howland Murdock 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are publishing this 
pageant in September because Columbus Day 
comes so early in October. This gives the 
teacher: and pupils the proper amount of time 
for its preparation. 


This pageant may be presented very 
elaborately or very simply, according to 
individual tastes. If there are only 
twenty or thirty children available then 
elaborate costuming would be out of the 
question, for nearly every child would 
be obliged to appear in each scene. If 
such were the case, then changes in cos- 
tume would necessarily be very simple, 
such as a change of hats or scarfs, etc. 
The Spanish girls in the first scene 
might wear white dresses, red and 
orange scarfs, and in the last scene they 
might wear these same white dresses 
with black and red boleros and their 
original orange and red scarfs wound 
around their heads in Spanish fashion. 
Crepe paper could be used for hats and 
banners or pennants. 

If more elaborate effects are desired, 
Fernando, Spanish boys, sailors and 
pages may wear knee-length, sleeveless 
tunics over white blouses, black or self- 
colored belts, and gay caps shaped like 
tam o’shanters. If it is not possible to 
secure a tight-fitting garment with 
drapery around the hips, even the In- 
dians may wear tunics and a gaudy 
head-band of feathers. Tunics are 
made kimono style by doubling  to- 
gether at the shoulders material such 
as shiny cambric by cutting out at the 
neck a hole large enough to allow the 
head to pass through and by sewing up 
the sides. Over dark-colored tunics 
with tight-fitting sleeves, the king and 
Columbus wear full-length cloaks with 
wide, square, trailing sleeves, the entire 
garment being similar in shape to a 
Japanese kimono. The queen’s cloak of 
a similar cut has a wide ruffle encir- 
cling the neck and is worn over a tight 
bodice and very long, full skirt. Pedro, 
standard bearers and officer of the 
court wear short coats (with wide flow- 
ing sleeves and circular ruffles at- 
tached to a stiff band collar that stands 
up closely around the neck, belts, trunk 
hose and tam o’shanter shaped caps. 
Trunk hose may be imitated by making 
very short bloomers which end half way 
between hip and knee and meet extra 
long stockings. With most costumes, 
white stockings and black slippers will 
look well. Gold paper applied either 
with needle or paste brush will brighten 
up costumes of the king, queen, pages, 
standard bearers, etc., and will be indis- 
pensable in making crowns for the king 
and queen. Spanish girls in the first 
episode may wear three-tier ruffled 
skirts of filmy tarlatan, lawn, dyed 
net, or even crepe paper of a delicate 
shade and edged with black paper, a 
full blouse and a black lace mantilla. 
In the last episode they may appear as 
gipsy entertainers with full skirts of 
red or orange, white blouses, black 
boleros trimmed with brass_ ban- 
gles, gaudy draped head-dress, and 

scarfs wound around their waists. 


If a curtain and scenery are not 
available, change of scene may be 
very simply indicated by signboards as 
in Shakespearean days or may be ex- 
plained by someone below the stage, on 
a level with the audience. Much of the 
music can be managed by using a phon- 
ograph, or, for more spectacular ef- 
fect, one may use a large chorus. Man- 


dolins behind the scenes may be real | 


mandolins or voices may imitate man- 
dolins, hum or vocalize, ete. A second 
phonograph may be placed behind the 
scenes if one cannot achieve results in 
any other way. “Behind scene” music, 
however, must be placed near enough to 
the stage entrance to be heard, and yet 
not so near as to be visible. A little 


experimenting will quickly show the 
best position for best results. 

The school entertainment which em- 
ploys the largest number of children is 
most likely to be pleasantly received by 


take part in something which he can do 
creditably well and parents generally 
appreciate a teacher’s efforts to devel- 
op their own children through public 
appearances in plays, entertainments, 
ete. The pageant, particularly, is 
adapted to that type of child who is 
timid and afraid to appear unless in a 
mass with others, while also offering 
unusual opportunities to the gifted 
child. 

If this entertainment were to be pre- 
sented in a village school where there 
are several grades, the work can _ be 
very much lightened for the individual 
teachers by assigning portions to each 
grade. The pageant does not necessa- 
rily demand that the same persons be 
used throughout the four scenes, al- 
though this arrangement is good. Only 
speaking parts would need to be taken 
by the same persons throughout the 
four scenes. If the mass effects are di- 
vided between several grades, then the 
pageant becomes the work of the entire 
school and tends to develop school 
spirit. Also, a much larger portion of 
the community becomes interested than 
otherwise would be the case. 


CHARACTERS 


Pedro and Fernando, two Spanish 
lads. 

Other Spanish lads 

Nita and other Spanish girls 

Columbus 

Indians 

King and Queen of Spain 

Officer of the Court 

Pages 

Standard Bearers 


ACT I 


Scene—A street in Palos, Spain. Off 
stage, behind the scenes, a voice is 
heard singing the chorus of the “Tore- 
ador Song” from Carmen. (If the 
pageant is given very simply, without 
curtain or scenery, this music could 
consist of a solo or even a phonographic 
record, the soloist or machine being 
placed on the floor of the hall, below the 
left wing of the stage.) 


(Enter Pedro, humming chorus of 
Toreador song, Fernando, and other 
Spanish lads, running, follow him.) 


Fernando (breathlessly)—-Have you 
heard? 

Pedro—Yes. Manuel killed more 
bulls yesterday than any of the other 
great toreadors. I lost a year’s wages 
by betting on his rival. 

Fernando, impatiently)— No—No— 
no. Will you never give up the bull 
fights? There are greater things. 
Columbus sails to-morrow at sunrise. 
He will find a new way to the Indies 
and will come back rich. I am tired of 
serenades and bull fights. I want to 
be a real man—to sail with Columbus 
and see the great world outside. Come. 
Go with me. 


Pedro—You’re as crazy as Columbus, 
Fernando. Why, they say the very 
school children hooted and laughed at 
him in Portugal. He really believes 
that the earth is round! (Laughs un- 
controllably.) But it couldn’t be true, 
for how could a ship sail uphill after it 
had sailed down? Ha, ha, ha, I tell 
you Fernando, none of you will ever 
come back. 


Fernando—There is where you are 
all wrong, Pedro. The earth is round 
and some of our greatest men are com- 
ing to believe it. When a ship goes out 
to sea, what goes out of sight first? 
The hull, of course, and then the sails, 
and then the tops of the masts. All 


‘this is because the earth’s surface is 


curved and the earth is round. We 
have noticed it many times. I am go- 
ing with Columbus. When I return 
with gold and precious jewels you will 
wish you had gone also. 

Pedro (musing)—-Perhaps you are 
right, Fernando. I am tired of this 
silly life here. I always lose, betting 
on the bull fights. I want to see the 
great world, too. I’ll go with you. 





the community, for any child loves to 


(Fernando slaps Pedro on the shoul- 


der. The two sing the first stanza of 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave.” 


A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep, 

Where the scattered waves rave, 

And the winds their revels keep, 

etc. 

Enter in small groups, more Spanish 
lads who join in the last four lines of 
the chorus and finish with loud shouts 
of “Ah-h-h-h! Ah-h-h-h! Ah!” All 
throw their hats into the air joyously 
and shout again. Fernando steps to 
center, front stage. 
selves in background, shouting. Fer- 
nando raises his hand to command at- 
tention.) 

Fernando—We’re off at sunrise to- 
morrow with Columbus. Who will go 
with us? 

‘First lad—I will go. 

Second lad—And I. 

Third lad—And I. 

Chorus (one after another)—And I! 
And I! And I! ete. 


Fernando—I understand, then, that 
you are all with us? 

Chorus (shouts)—We are! We are! 
We are! 

All (sing out)—-Yo-ho-o-o-o0-o! 
ho! Yo-ho! Yo-ho! 

(Enter Nita, followed by other Span- 
ish girls. Girls dance a Spanish dance 
together, or one may dance a solo dance 
accompanied by simple pantomime on 
the part of the others, or a very simple 
drill may be used which reyuires only 
the simplest of marching. Loys form a 
silent background.) 

Fernando (approaching Nita, sa- 
lutes her)—Columbus is ready and 
these, my friends, are all going with 
him to see the world—to bring back 
silks and precious jewels for those we 
love. Wish us good luck and joy. 


Nita—We wish you good fortune and 
favoring winds. 


(Girls hum chorus of “In Old Mad- 
rid.” Boys mark time with their feet. 
“In Old Madrid” may be used as a 
chorus for the girls or, as incidental 
music, may be introduced with mando- 
lin, in which case, the girls, also, 
would mark time. Boys form line at 
back of stage and two lines, if more 


Yo- 


than twenty boys are introduced. Boys | 
execute a simple step of the sailor’s | 


hornpipe or may simply “walk” two 
steps forward, two steps back and re- 
peat as for a one-step. Boys stop in| 
horizontal formation across the back | 
of stage.) : 

Girls sing chorus of “Sailing’— 

Then here’s to the sailor, 
here’s to the heart so true, 
® Who will think of him upon the 
water blue? 

Boys sing— | 

Sailing, sailing, over the bound- 
ing main, 

For many a stormy wind shall 
blow, ere 

Jack comes home again. 

Boys and girls, together sing (very 
fast tempo and growing faster all the 
time) — 

Sailing, sailing, over the bound- 
ing main, 

For many a stormy wind shall 
blow, ere | 

Jack comes home again. 

(Exit, singing, girls swinging scarfs 
back and forth; boys lifting hats from | 
head and swinging them up and down | 
in exact time to the rhythm of the fast | 
music. Drop the curtain before the last 
persons are off the stage, or if no cur- 
tain is used, have thé persons move off 
stage very quickly and the last ones | 
exit running.) 


and 





ACT II 

Scene—At sea. On board Columbus’ 
ship, sailing westward. 

(Music behind scenes. Chorus of “In 
Old Madrid” hummed, or played on | 
mandolins which are placed very near 
to the entrance of the stage, yet are in- 
visible. 





there are no small rooms adjoining the 


Boys group them- | 


| stage where this music might be con- 
veniently placed, then place it in front 
of the stage and on the floor, level with 
the audience. Sailors are lying on the 
floor. One stirs.) 

First sailor—Fernando! 

Second sailor—Yes, Pedro. That 
music takes me back to Spain—to that 
home that some fear we may never see 





again. Does it make you long to turn 
back? 
Pedro—No. I have tried to forget 


the old and only look forward to the 
new and greater world we are to see. 
I believe we shall find the new passage 
to the Indies and I’m not going to be 
like the others who have no courage and 
who tremble with fear the farther we 
go and even threaten to kill Columbus 
unless he agrees to turn back also. 
Why, he is one of the greatest sailors 
in the world and has already done what 
few other mariners have ever dared to 
do. It is easy to follow the coast but 
to strike boldly out into an unknown sea 
| is something different. Columbus has 
done all this and will do greater. 

Fernando—Here he comes—here 
comes the admiral now. 

(Enter Columbus. Sailors rise.) 

Third sailor—It is many days, sir, 
that we have been out of sight of land. 
| The needle, even, no longer guides us 
as formerly. All around is water and 





| there is no island anywhere. Let us 

| turn back. 

| Fourth sailor—Aye, aye, it is true. 

| Let us turn back before we ail perish. 

| It may not yet be too late. 
Columbus—For shame, men. Only a 


little while ago you were eager to do 
what mortal man had never done be- 
fore. You were willing to risk life it- 
| self to find the new passage to the In- 
dies and to bring back from there silks 
and precious jewels. Now you wish to 
| turn back at the very moment when we 
|are on the voint of realizing the suc- 
cess of all our hopes. Land is very 
near—perhaps right at hand. 

Sailors (together)—That is what we 
have been told before. How do you 
know? 

Columbus—We have seen pieces of 
seaweed floating on the waters and just 
now a light was seen moving in the dis- 
| tance. 

(Sailors' lean forward eagerly but 
distrustfully. Some are seen to shake 
their heads.) 

Columbus—We shall see land within 
the hour. 

(Exit Columbus 


Sailors watch him 


' suspiciously. ) 


Chorus—Do you think it’s true? Do 
you think we’ll see land soon? 

Pedro—True? Of course it’s true, 
comrades. Come, let’s be glad. 

(Each boy places arms on shoulders 
of boy in front and all march fast 
around the stage, then stop suddenly, 
clapping feet together sharply. Each 
stanza of “The Mermaid” is used as a 
separate solo and sung by a different 
sailor each time while the others ac- 
quiesce by characteristic motions in 
pantomime. If no boys can be found 
who can sing the first part of the 
stanza alone, then these may be recited 
and all may join in and sing the chorus 
together. In either case the chorus 


| should be sung loud and in a very spir- 


ited fashion.) 

Fernando—It is almost light. 
going to watch for land. 

Pedro—And I, too. 

(Exit Fernando, followed by Pedro.) 

Sailors—Let us follow. 

(Sailors start to leave, questioning 
one another, crowding forward, jost- 
ling, etc.) 

Third sailor—He said “a light.” 
you believe it could be land? 

Fourth sailor—It must be. I 
something then, myself. 
so slow? Come. Hurry. 

(Exit fourth sailor, pushing third 


I am 


Do 


saw 
Why are you 


If no curtain is used, and if | sailor before him.) 


(Curtain.) 
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ACT III 


Scene—San Salvador. A beach. In- 
dians cross stage from right to left in 
great haste, look anxiously towards the 
left wing as though startled by the ap- 
proach of an enemy. Turn back to 
right wing and motion for other Indians 
to approach. Form circle in center of 
stage. Execute a short ceremony with 
war whoops, and then a dignified pan- 
tomime as though invoking the Great 
Spirit for protection. Indians raise 
both arms upward and then bend down- 
ward until their faces are in the dust. 
(If desired a typical Indian melody 
may conclude the ceremony. A song or 
phonographic record of Indian melodies 
set to music by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
mon or Thurlow Lieurance might be 
very effectively introduced here. Or 
valuable material and suggestions may 
be obtained in “Indian Games and 
Dances with Native Songs,” by Alice 
C.. Fletcher.) Indians pause. Listen. 
All but two or three disappear into the 
right wing again. From the left wing, 
one hears sounds. Someone sings, “We 
sail the ocean blue.” Another starts 
“Sailing, sailing,” but is interrupted by 
great confusion. Great noise. Shouts. 

(Enter sailors, straggling along but 
all in great haste and excited. They 
are followed by Pedro and Fernando in 
excited conversation.) 

Pedro—I say, Fernando. I saw the 
land first. Not you. You were looking 
too far southward. 

Fernando—I’ll talk about it after- 
wards. Here comes the admiral. Now 
the crew will say no more about mutiny. 

Pedro—I wonder where we shall find 
the pearls—the— 

Fernando—Hush, I say—the admiral 
will have something to say. 

(Enter Columbus. Silence. Sailors 
form a circle.’ Columbus stands in 
midst and plants Spanish flag.) 

Columbug—I hereby take possession 
of this land in the name of our most 
gracious king and queen, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. From henceforth, this 
land shall be known as San Salvador in 
memory of the kindly providence which 
has guided and guarded us through the 
dangers of this unknown sea. 

(Third sailor brings Indians to Co- 
lumbus.) 

Columbus (surveying Indians)—And 
these new people shall be called In- 
dians, from the Indies which we set sail 
to find. 

(Sailors salute the Spanish flag and 
sing the Spanish national hymn.) 

(Curtain.) 


(If no curtain is used, the sailors ex- 
it singing, and continue to sing until 
the last person has left the stage, if 
there is a small room behind or at the 
side of the stage. If, however, there 
are neither rooms nor a curtain and the 
sailors are obliged to exit in full view of 
the audience, it would be preferable to 
finish the song while on the stage and 
omit “off stage” effects.) 


ACT IV 


Scene—In Spain, at the king’s pal- 


ace. Two high seats for king and 
queen are in the back center. 

Enter gay procession of pages bear- 
ing the Spanish flag, march two by two 
across the stage, recross stage, march 
down center to center front, then di- 
vide into two columns. Each single 
column describes a circle in its respec- 
tive side of the stage. Enter standard 
bearers, then king and queen. King 
and queen take places in back center. 

Officer of the court—your most gra- 
cious majesties, Christopher Columbus 
awaits your pleasure. 

King—Bid him enter and receive the 
honors and gratitude of his king and 
queen. 

(Exit officer of the court.) 

(Enter Spanish girls who execute a 
dance. Music ceases. Enter Columbus, 
preceded by officer of the court, pages, 





etc. Procession stops a few feet from 
the king and queen.) 

Officer of the court—Your majesties, 
this is Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of the new passage to the In- 
dies. (Columbus kneels.) 

King—Arise Columbus. You have 
opened up new lands for your sov- 
ereigns. Come forward and receive 
this chain as a token of the everlasting 
gratitude of your sovereigns. 

(King takes off chain and holds it out 
toward Columbus. Columbus arises, 
moves forward slowly, and kneels again 
before the king.) 

King (throwing the chain around 
Columbus’ neck)—With this _ token, 
Christopher Columbus, may the world 
know that the king and queen of Spain 
hail you as the greatest discoverer of 
your time. 

(Queen rises. All courtiers take a 
step forward. King Ferdinand de- 
scends and begins to lead the procession 
out. Exit king and queen and standard 
bearers.) 

(Curtain.) 


(If desired, only part of the assembly 
may follow the king and queen and the 
remainder may continue for a Spanish 
drill or dance for which La Paloma or 
La Sorella might be used as incidental 
music. This latter arrangement might 
be very effective when no curtain is 
used and all exits are in view of the 
audience.) 


Music may be obtained as follows: 
In Laurel Octavo (C. C. Birchard Co., 
Boston) are March of the Toreadors, 
from Carmen (No. 80, 6 cents); La 
Paloma (No. 107, 1% cents) or Car- 
mena, waltz song (No. 221, 5 cents); 
Two Zuni Indian Songs (No. 100, 5 
cents). In No. 1, Standard Songs by 
McConathy (Birchard, 12 cents) are 
In Old Madrid and A Life on the Ocean 
Wave. Birchard publishes also Indian 
Games and Dances, by Alice C. Fletcher 
($1.00). Sorella is No. 3027 Octavo ed. 
of “The Flag of Freedom,” by Rhys- 
Herbert; J. Fischer Co., New York (15 
cents). In “Most Popular Home 
Songs” (Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, 
New York, 50 cents) are Spanish 
Hyman, Sailing, The Mermaid, and The 
Midshipmite, which can be substituted 
for A Life on the Ocean Wave. Tra- 
ditional Songs of the Zuni Indians, by 
Thurlow Lieurance-Carlos Troyer, con- 
tains thirteen songs (Presser Music 
Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia). 

If phonograph records are used, the 
following selections are recommended: 
La Paloma, played by Sousa’s Band; 
La Sorella, played by Sousa’s Bayd; 
Toreador Song, played by Pryor’s 
Band; Carmena, waltz song, sung by 
Gluck;From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water, sung by Hinkle, Gluck, or Evan 
Williams. 


Note: The prices here quoted are 
the latest available.. Persons interested 
should write publishers for current 
prices. 


September 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


I am September, and I bring 

Golden days and azure skies; 
Balmy winds that softly sing 

Where the scattered sunlight lies; 
Thistledown on filmy wing; 

Orchards filled with glad surprise. 


I am September, and I come 

When the summer play is through; 
Schoolrooms now with busy hum 

Show that there is work to do; 
Never mind how hard the sum 

When you hear my call to you. 


I am September, and I go 

Quite before you are aware; 
Where the goldenrod’s aglow 

You can trace my footsteps there; 
May my sunlight ever show 

In your faces sweet and fair. 


| Tableaux for Constitution Day 
By Lida C. Collins 


[Wednesday, September 17, was officially pro- 
claimed “Constitution Day’ by the Governors 
of 21 States in 1919, being the 132nd anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. In no state, however, has this 
date as yet been made a legal holiday and the 
exercises last year were largely confined to the 
public schools. ] 

Tableaux illustrating the principles 
embodied in our Constitution, and de- 
signed to impress in a vital way the 
words of the Preamble—which every 
grammar grade pupil should know— 
are given below. 


(A curtain may be arranged across 
the front of the room, the boy who an- 
nounces the phrase drawing it or drop- 
ping it. The costumes can be arranged 
at home with little expense. In a room 
adapted for a lantern one may gain the 
effect of colored lights, if the back- 
ground is made by the picture screen in 
front. The lantern in the back part of 
the room can be used as a spot light, 
and very good results obtained by using 
colored mica instead of slides. 

For this cut two pieces of cardboard 
the size of ordinary slides, or to fit the 
slide carrier. Cut the center out, leav- 
ing a frame one-half inch wide. Be- 
tween the two insert the mica, cut the 
size of the frame, and fasten with clips. 
This is necessary, as the heat from the 
lantern would cause a sheet not so pre- 
pared to crumple. Green, red and vio- 
let are beautiful used in this way. The 
mica can usually be procured at a mo- 
tion picture house. In case the light is 
used, the room is darkened as for the 
use of slides. If such equipment is not 
available the curtain is all the “setting” 
necessary.) 





i. 


‘“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union’’— 

Four men in colonial dress, seated at 
a table slightly to the left. Toward 
center Uncle Sam watches as one rep- 
resenting Washington signs the docu- 
ment on the table before them. States 
dressed in Grecian costume, with red, 
white and blue bunting sashes over 
shoulder, and letter indicating name on 
their breasts enter, in order of ratifica- 
tion— (1) Delaware, (2) Pennsyl- 
vania, (3) New Jersey, (4) Georgia, 
(5) Connecticut, (6). Massachusetts, 
(7) Maryland, (8) South Carolina, (9) 
New Hampshire, (10) Virginia (11) 
New York, (12) North Carolina, (13) 
Rhode Island. 

Each state signs and stepping back 
to the right joins hands with the next 
until the thirteen stand in a semicircle 
on the right, slightly facing the table. 
Uncle Sam advances to front, removes 
hat, and bows to States. States sing, 
—Tune, “America the Beautiful,’— 


America, America, God bless this Un- 
ion made, 

And crown our right, by thy great 
might 

Till sun and stars shall fade. 


II. 


“Establish justice’— 

Justice, blindfolded, holds a large 
balanced scale. New York and Dela- 
ware stand on either side with hands 
stretched out to Justice. (New York 
should be large, Delware small, indi- 
cating justice to the smaller State as 
well as to the larger. The costume of 
Justice may be copied from a picture or 
statue of the typical figure.) 


III. 


“Insure domestic tranquillity”— 

Peace, in white costume, stands on 
slight elevation (covered box will an- 
swer the purpose). States kneel on 
either side with hands extended clasp- 
ing the hand of opposite State. Thir- 
teenth State kneels in front of Peace 
with face to audience. 


IV. 
“Provide for the common defense”— 





Uncle Sam in center, group of women 





and children on either side to rear of 
stage. Soldier on right, Sailor on 
left of Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam hands 
gun which stands on his left to soldier, 


who salutes and takes position in front. 


of people—attitude of a guard on duty; 
hands sword to sailor, who salutes and 
takes a like position on left. Uncle 
Sam pulls flag from breast and waves 
aloft. All sing—“Then conquer we 
must, when our cause it is just, etc.” 


V. 


“Promote the general welfare’— 

Uncle Sam behind table piled with 
books, money, etc. Enter from right 
a line of people, who take books and 
coins, representing Education and 
Wealth. The characters represent 
School Boy, Farmer, Miner, Minister, 
Merchant, Workman, Stenographer, 
Sailor, Soldier, Colored Man, Indian, 
Foreigners. 


VI. 


“And secure the blessings of liberty 


to ourselves and our posterity”— 


Liberty in center, in familiar cos- 
tume. Gold crown, striped blue and 
white dress, or white costume used by 
Peace, with flag draped across front. 

Group of men who took part in first 
tableau on right, four or five children 
on left. Liberty lifts hands as in bene- 
diction over men, then over children. 


VII. 


“Do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of Amer- 
ica”’— 

Men in preceding tableau on left, 
Uncle Sam on right. Washington 
presents a roll to Uncle Sam, who un- 
rolls and holds it up, the Constitution 
of the United States. 


All sing “America.” 


The Awkward Age 
By Edna I. Mackenzie 


Everything I do is wrong, no matter 
how I try, 

Nothing that I do is right; I wish that 
I knew why. 


Whenever Mother tells me,‘‘ There’s the 
water-pail to fill,’’ 

I never fail to tumble and just have an 
awful spill. 


If I’m sent to get the meat, it always 
is too tough, 

Or it isn’t the right kind, or else it’s 
not enough. 


And when my dad says, ‘‘There, young 
man’s the garden, here’s the hoe,”’ 

The weeds escape me every ‘time, but 
woe betide my toe! 


At baseball, when it’s my strike, I never 
hit the ball, 

Or else it goes to first base, or else it 
is a foul. 


When I go swimming Mother never has 
a doubt; 

I give myself away—my shirt’s turned 
inside out! 


At school if I’m up forward and have 
to take my seat, 

A trail of books and bottles will follow 
my retreat. 


If I behind the couch should hide when 
sister has her beau, 

My foot would stick out half a mile and 
give away my show! 


My daddy always says my faults I’!l 
. soon outgrow, 
I only hope it is the truth; just now 
know— 


Everything I do is wrong, no matter 
how I try; 

Nothing that Idois right; now I just 
wonder why! 
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wore High Cost of Living, here I come, Dear red, "uneueeels 
. S Wave the flag and beat the drum, ye ; " 
, You'll see me walking up and down, po pated sta _— 
boi High Cost of Living’s come to town! Opening Song Oh! we’re marching ’round the school- 
ah. Waste (entering) — 8. G. F. Sais G. Firzgeratp ,, room 
ition I’m a wasteful fellow as you see, Arr. E. A. PARKER Singing once again, 
And very fond of company ; — —— — Waving the starry flag above us. 
Come, waste the sugar, waste the flour, ae —- ANS == a —e- oo — Jr === ll 
I'll soon have all within my power! ee ee 7 ——@e— oe : i ete 
Dirt (entering)— Good morning, good morning, children all, Good morning to each we say; We're | Oh, we all are willing helpers 
I’m a shiftless fellow, you’ll agree, 5 — > eri ge ens flag above us; 
Some people have no use for me. é bs? fos a. OF atom ce eee as == ssa | We are helpful to each other : 
Dust on the windows and on the floor, a oo a Te = Seneca” ome pa a sy Progressive as you see , 
ii You've often met me here before. 1, -o-° : — -o- — - oe * oles Waving the starry flag above us 
> r | | t e , a r | -o-° o-" S 5. 
Spirit of 1920—What you say makes Chorus— 
that me feel so sad and helpless that I must | [zy-—— ! a = — . alain C , 
call my little Community Helpers. a -# en oe oe — ec a oC —— (Curtain. ) 
oe eo St ae Ee! EER! = 
sites (Whistles, and a Herald enters to an- ' a - ran —- 
nounce the Helpers.) ig *“ -o-° Th P 
e Exception 
e an Herald— - ; 
Community Helpers have come to town, es te thee ds a strike, 
Very neat folk in cap and gown, Th h. eae maid en oy , 
vays Community Helpers will save the day, e housemaids union wants more pay 
y ‘ 
We hope they all have come to stay. And six nights out to boot. 
it’s ; a The janitors have quit and left 
Community Helpers (entering)— one for ourselves to shirk, 
Who are we? Who are we? e railroad brotherhoods walk out 
i Ipers all! 3 And make us hike to work. 
ung Community = pers al i. 
” Who are we? ho are we? i 
7 1920, we heard your call; — 1 -o —-—— The painters drop the brush and pot, 
Work for girls and boys ’tis true [s eee _—— ie , Demanding wages high; 
We'll find everywhere to do. nme amrnaatr Le — “ber -p-——-J | The miners leave the coal unmined, 
: e = -o- { i ‘More money,”’ is their cry. 
ever (Sing, to tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’)— ali The plumbers will not mend the pipes, 
; Increase of wealth they claim, 
e it I But mother never strikes—she keeps 
We are a jolly company On working just the same. 
’ -@- 
has And how we love our nation, cheer-ful-ly do each task and then We’re off for aromp so _ gay; Minna Irving. 
We wave the flag of liberty, 
It floats o’er all creation. 
‘ned 
Chorus— The Wind 
one Our Community, we know, I saw you toss the kites on high 
Minds not stormy weather, And blow the birds about the sky; 
— And we’ll work mid rain or snow, And all around I heard you pass, 
When once we get together. Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
h II O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
hen 
To-day we make our bow to you, I saw the different things you did, 
and You hear our ae ringing, But always you yourself you hid, 
“ Ua ahaa” I felt you push, I heard you call, 
rll “a once more good morning, girls and boys, We are read-y to start the day. I spon Hager at all— 
orus— wi ) ‘ 
2 O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
now ous . Sas a Baa ae Baa 
Spirit of 1920—I was so discouraged 
when you came in, what with High Cost — : — that are 80 strong and gate. 
of Living, Waste and Dirt; and these tr ewe, are yee grrr nd 
tter even are not all of my troubles. What Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
are housewives and farmers to do for 
just help? lt would make me really happy O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


to see people get together and help one 
another. 











Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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Two Grandmothers 
By Myrtle B. Carpenter 


I was hunting through a strong box 
just the other day, 

Where we keep all sorts of portraits 
that we’ve put away, 

And I found the quaintest pictures of 
two ladies dear, 

Both of whom had such sweet faces, 
but their gowns were queer. 


One was father’s grandma’s picture, in 
a ball-gown old— 

Looked as if ’twere made of 
trimmed with cloth-of-gold— 
’Round the waist were puffs and _ shir- 

rings and a polonaise— 
Oh, you never see such fashions any- 
where these days. 


satin, 


Yes, her hair was high and powdered, 
curls and puffs you know, 

Just like those in many portraits of 
the long ago, F 
And a curl was on one shoulder, just 

like Queen Louise; 
Oh, but she was fair and lovely, could 
she help but please? 


Then she looked so kind of saucy, bright, 
coquettish, shy, 

That she’d set your head a whirling, 
though she did not try; 

Why, she nodded in the picture, saying 
plain to me— 

*«So you think if you were just like this 
you’d happy be?’’ 


But the other portrait held me with 
a charm as rare, 

It was mother’s grandma’s picture, 
quite beyond compare, 

Just a little Quaker lassie, dressed as 
Quakers do, 

Looking up all shy demureness, with a 
smile for you. 


In the shadow of the bonnet daring 
dimples played, 

And the lines of happy laughter round 
the lips had stayed; 

Hands were crossed in simple manner, 
held a prayer-book, too, 

Could a man once see how winsome, he 
would come to woo. 


So I found them in the strong box; 
years between had flown, 

But these girls were like some others 
that you all have known; 

If you had to choose a grandma, and 
were unafraid, 

Would you choose the belle of Charles- 
ton, or the Quaker maid? 


His Geography 


Said little Ned, “The man who wrote 
This big geography 

Has surely. made a great mistake 
To leave out little me. 


“Why, only think, as now I stand 
All toward my left is west; 

In front of me is north, and back 
Is south, as you have guessed. 


“All on my right is east, and so 
’Tis very plain to see 

That north and east and west and south 
Begin right here with me. 


“So I must write and ask to have 
My picture pasted in, . 
That other boys and girls may learn 
Where all these things begin.” 
Cora Gaskill Alberger. 


The Dishes 


Somebody didn’t wipe the dishes dry! 

How do I know? Because I saw them 
cry. 

Yes, crying as they sat upon the 
shelves, 

I saw them, and they couldn’t help 
themselves. 

They made no noise; each plate was in 
its place, 

But, oh, two tears were on the platter’s 
face! 

Oh, don’t you think a little girl is mean 

Whose dishes cry because they’re not 
wiped clean? 





Elizabeth West. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Page of Poetry for Recitations 


The Art of Elocution 


The noble songs of noble deeds of bravery 
or glory 

Are much enhanced if they’re declaimed 
with stirring oratory. 

I love sonorous words that roll like bi!- 
lows o’er the seas; 


These I recite like Cicero or like Demos- 
thenes. 

And so, from every poem what is worthy 

I select; I use the phrases I like best, 
the others I reject; 

And thus, I claim that I have found 
the logical solution 

Of difficulties that attend the art of 
elocution. 


Whence come these shrieks so wild and 
shrill? Across the sands o’ Dee? 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand and 
keep the bridge with thee! 

For this was Tell a hero? For this did 
Gessler die? 

‘The curse is come upon me!”’ said the 
Spider to the Fly. 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
said, ‘‘ Boatswain, do not tarry; 
The despot’s heel is on thy shore, and 
while ye may, go marry.”’ 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite the 
British Grenadiers, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium lay dying in 
Algiers! 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! Roll 
on, roll on, thou deep! 

Maxwelton braes are bonny, but Macbeth 
hath murdered sleep! 

Answer me, burning shades of night! 
what’s Hecuba to me? 
Alone stood brave Horatius! ‘lhe boy 

—oh, where was he? 
Carolyn Wells, in ‘‘Harper’s Mag- 
azine.’’ 


The Boy to the Schoolmaster 


You’ve quizzed me often and puzzled 
me long, 
You’ve asked me to cipher and spell, 
You’ve called me a dunce if I answered 
wrong, 
Or a dolt if I failed to tell 


| Just when to say lie and when to say 


lay, 
Or what nine-sevenths may make, 
Or the longitude of Kamchatka Bay, 
Or the I-forget-what’s-its-name lake. 
So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 
To ask a question or so of you. 


“Can you tell where the nest of the 
oriole swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 
Do you know the time when the squirrel 
brings 
Its young from the nest in the tree? 
Can you tell when the chestnuts are 
ready to drop, 
Or where the hazelnuts grow? 
Can you climb a high tree to the very 
tip-top, 
Then gaze without trembling below? 
Can you swim and dive, can you jump 


and run, 
Or do anything else we boys call 
fun? 
Selected. 
My Folks 


I think my folks are very queer— 
You’d be surprised at things I hear. 
Sometimes it seems I’m very small, 
And then again I’m big and tall. 


At night I tease to stay up late, 

But mother says: “No, no, it’s eight. 
Go right up-stairs; and hurry, too. 
Indeed—a little boy like you!” 


At six next morning, from the hall 
She wakes me with this funny call: 
“Come, come, get up; and hurry, too. 
For shame—a great big boy like you!” 


When through the night I grow so fast, 

How very strange it doesn’t last! 

I shrink and shrink till eight, and then 

I’m just a little boy again. 

Anne Porter Johnson, 
Magazine. 


in Harper's 





The Sunflower 
By Visa M. Dickerson 


The sunflower tall by the garden fence 
Turns ever his face to the sun; 

And as it travels from east to west 
He follows till day is done. 


All summer long he has done his best 
And welcomed both sun and rain; 
— it was hot and when it was 
ry 
He struggled with might and main. 


The corn might wither and die but he 
Grew taller and stronger each day. 
He sent his roots far down in the earth 

And proved he had come to stay. 


He stretched his broad leaves into the 
air 
And swayed in the sultry wind. 
They drank in the dew of the summer 
nights 
And his food did the rootlets find. 


And then when August began to wane 
He lifted a shining face, 

A golden fringe of petals bright 
Around a brown seed case. 


He had held the sunshine in his heart 
Tal it bloomed in a golden crown. 
He couldn’t reach the great sun, quite, 
But he brought the sunshine down! 


Don’t 


Now, Dolly, don’t forget the things 
I’ve told you not to do, 

Don’t meddle with the hose and let 
The water run on you, 

Don’t hurt the kitty, don’t pick flowers, 
Don’t wake up Baby Kate. 

Don’t dig holes in the flower beds, 
Don’t swing upon the gate, 

Don’t put a thing into your mouth, 
Don’t climb the fence or tree— 

Oh, Dolly, all the nicest things 
Are don’t-ed, seems to me! 


Camilla J. Knight, in St. Nicholas. 


A Bird’s Question 


Oh, hey would you do, little boy, little 
oy, 
If you were a bird like me, 
And had built your nest—such a dear 
little nest 
In the top of the highest tree; 
And if, when that dear little nest was 
done, 
A boy just as big as you 
Would climb the tree, and would rob 
the nest— 
Say, little boy, what would you do? 
Don’t you think you’d sigh 
And moan and cry 
For that dear little nest that was hung 
so high— 
That rocked and swung ’neath the sum- 
mer sky? 
Florence Jones Hadley. 


September 1920 


The Circus Clown 


The clown at the circus he made us all 
laugh 
The se | he performed! I can’t tell you 
] 


a 
Of his jokes and his antics—to just see 


him smile 

Was enough to make any one gay fora 
while! 

His clothes were so funny, half yellow, 
half red, 

With a little green hat on the side of 
his head; 

While capering after him all round the 
ring 

Ran a little pet pony, the prettiest 


thing! 


If I hadn’t determined a sailor to be, 
On a three-masted vessel, a-roaming the 


sea 
I’d almost be tempted to take up the 
trade 
Of being a clown in a circus parade! 
Rose Mills Powers. 


Words of Welcome 


I am a little child, 
And have not much to say; 
But I must make, I’m told, 
The “Welcome Speech” to-day. 


Dear friends we’re glad you’ve come 
To hear us speak and sing. 

We’ll do our very best 
To please in everything. 


Our speeches we have learned, 
And if you’ll hear us through, 
You’ll see what little folks— 
If they but try—can do. 
New Celebrations. 


Bad Fairies 


Of all the bad fairies who meddle with 
life, 
The worst are a mischievous elf and his 
wife; ae 
—So whatever you’re doing, beware of 
these two, 
They are: “Haven’t Much Time” 


and 
“Guess It Will Do.” 
C. H., in St. Nicholas. 


Let Us Smile 


The thing that goes the farthest toward 
making life worth while, 

That costs the least, and does the most, 
is just a pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from the heart 
that loves its fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and 
coax the sun again; 

"It’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
with manly kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, 
doesn’t cost a cent. 


and it 


Selected. 






































of its kind published. 


Autumn Festivals. 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 
Hiawatha Play. 





and music. 








“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS” 


BY GRACE B. FAXON 


SEN D for this book and be supplied with material for the im- 
portant schoolroom holidays in October. 
while entertainments early in the school year. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 
Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, 


The autumn is essentially the season for the study of 
Longfellow’s Indian legend. Teachers will be greatly assisted in their 
work by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha's Childhood. ’’ 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12). 
A good program may be planned easily from this material. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 
brated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings at which 
reign mirth and good fellowship. Good ideas are in great demand, and in 
order to provide the teacher with a variety, more than one-half the book 
has been given over to Halloween material. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
: PRICE 35 CENTS 


Give some worth- 
The only book 





Dialogues, plays, recitations, 


31). This holiday is widely cele- | 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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JOINTED TOY—Mary and Her Lamb 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to children to trace, color and join. Use heavy construction paper and join 
the parts with small brass-headed paper fasteners or bits of cord. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


September 1920 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Kate Shelly | 


Have you heard how a girl saved the 
lightning express— 
Of Kate Shelly, whose father was 
killed on the road? 
Were he living to-day, he’d be proud to 
possess 
Such a daughter as Kate. 
grit that she showed 
On that terrible evening when Dona- 
hue’s train ; 
Jumped the bridge and went down, in 
the darkness and rain. 


Ah! ’twas 


She was only eighteen, but a woman in 


size 
With a figure as graceful and lithe 
as a doe, ‘ 
With peach-blossom cheeks, and with 
violet eyes, 


And teeth and complexion like new- 
fallen snow; 
With a nature unspoiled and un- | 
blemished by art— 
With a generous soul, and a warm, 
noble heart! 


’*Tis eyening—the darkness is dense and 
profound; 
Men linger at home by their bright- 
blazing fires; 
The wind wildly howls with a horrible 
sound, 
And shrieks through the vibrating 
telegraph wires; 
The fierce lightning flashes along the 
dark sky; 
The rain falls in torrents; the river 
rolls by. 


The scream of a whistle; the rush of a 
train! 
The soufd of a bell! a mysterious 
light 
That flashes and flares through the fast 
falling rain! 
A rumble! a roar! shrieks of human 
affright! 
The falling of timbers! the space of a 
breath! 
A splash in the river; then darkness 
and death! 


Kate Shelly 
crash; 
The sounds of destruction she hap- 
pens to hear; 
She springs to the window—she throws 
up the sash, 
And listens and looks with a feeling 
of fear. 
The tall tree-tops groan, and she hears 
the faint cry 
Of a drowning man down in the river 
near by. 


recoils at the terrible 


Her heart feebly flutters, her features 
grow wan, 
And then through her soul in a mo- 
ment there flies 
A forethought that gives her the 
strength of a man— 
She turns to her trembling old moth- 
er and cries: 
“Tt must save the express—’twill be 
here in an hour!” 
Then out through the door disappears 
in the shower. 


She flies down the track through the 
pitiless rain; 
She reaches the river—the water: be- 


low 
Whirls and seethes through the tim- 
bers. She shuddess again; 


“The bridge! To Moingona, God 
help me to go!” 

Then closely about her she gathers her 
gown 

And on the wet ties with a shiver sinks 


down. 


Then carefully over the timbers she 
creeps 
On her hands and knees, almost hold- 
ing her breath. 





The loud thunder peals and the wind 

wildly sweeps, 
And struggles to hurry her down- 

ward to death; . 

But the thought of the train to de- 
struction so near 

Removes from her soul every feeling of 
fear. 


With the blood dripping down from 
each torn, bleeding limb, 
Slowly over the timbers her dark way 
she feels; 
Her fingers grow numb and her head 
seems to swim; 
Her strength is fast failing—she 
staggers! she reels! 
She falls—Ah! the danger is over at 
last, 
Her feet touch the earth, and the long 
bridge is passed! 


In an instant new life seems to come to 
her form; 
She springs to her feet and forgets 
her despair. 
On, on to Moingona! 
storm, 
She reaches the station—the keeper 
is there. 

“Save the lightning express! 
hang out the red light! 
There’s death on the bridge at the river 

to-night!” 


she faces the 


No— 


Out flashes the signal-light, rosy and 
red; 
Then sounds the loud roar of the 
swift-coming train, 
The hissing of steam, and there, bright- 
ly ahead, 
The gleam of a headlight illumines 
the rain. 
“Down brakes!” shrieks the whistle, de- 
fiant and shrill; 
She heeds the red signal—she slackens, 
she’s still! 
Anh! noble Kate Shelly, your mission is 
one; 
Your deed that dark night will not 
fade from our gaze; 
An endless renown you have worthily 
won; 
Let the nation be just, and accord 
you its praise, : 
Let your name, let your fame, 
your courage declare 
What a woman can do, and a woman 


can dare! 
Eugene J. Hall. 
The Day is Done 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


and 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor,— 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 





Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
hat follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Katie Lee and Willie Grey 


Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 

Bare feet, white and wet with dew, 
Two eyes black, and two eyes blue; 
Little girl and boy were they, 

Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They were standing where a brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Flashed its silver, and thick ranks 
Of willow fringed its mossy banks; 
Half in thought, and half in play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They had cheeks like cherries red; 
He was taller—’most a head; 

She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swung a basket to and fro 

As she loitered, half in play, 
Chattering to Willie Grey. 


“Pretty Katie,” Willie said— 

And there came a dash of red 
Through the brownness of his cheek— 
“Boys are strong and girls are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 

Katie’s basket up the hill.” 


Katie answered with a laugh, 
“You shall carry only half”; 
And then, tossing back her curls, 
“Boys are weak as well as girls.” 
Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed? 


Men are only boys grown tall; 
Hearts don’t change much, after all; 
And when, long years from that day, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey 

Stood again beside the brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook,— 


Is it strange that Willie said, 
While again a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his cheek, 
“I am strong and you are weak; 
Life is but a slippery steep, 

Hung with shadows cold and deep. 


“Will you trust me, Katie dear,— 
Walk beside me without fear? 
May I carry, if I will, 

Ali your burdens up the hill?” 
And she answered, with a laugh, 
“No, but you may carry half.” 


Close beside the little brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Washing with its silver hands 
Late and early at the sands, 

Is a cottage, where to-day 
Katie lives with Willie Grey. 


In a porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro— 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years agone, 
This is long and deep and wide, 
And has—rockers at the side. 





In School-Days 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame 
mingled. 


were 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, ' 
Because,”—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl: the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Abou Ben Adhem 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe in- 
crease !— 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his 
room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

— peace had made Ben Adhem 

old, 
And to the Presence in the room he 


said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised 
its head, 

And, with a look made all of sweet ac- 
cord, 

Answered, “The names of those who 

love the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, 
not so,” 

— the angel—Abou spoke more 
ow, 

But cheerily still; and said, “I pray 
thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow- 
men.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The 
next night 

It came again, with a great wakening 
light, 


And showed the names whom love of 
God had blessed; 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 


rest. 
Leigh Hunt. 
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Little Rhymes for Little Readers 


A Trial 
By John J. McGrenra 
Dressmakers do such funny things, 
And interesting, too; 
They eat up threads, 
pins, — 
I’ve seen ’em, so it’s true. 
Miss Snip was here all yesterday, 
And I liked her the best, 
For one new trick she had, which was 
Quite different from the rest. 


and swallow 


_ She’d take a piece of my new dress, 


And stretch one arm out wide, 
And run her nose along the length, 
Then turn her face aside! 


Perhaps she’s lost her measuring tape, — 
But, my! it must be hard 

And very trying on one’s nose, 
To always smell a yard. 


The Funny Party 
By Anna Medary 
We had the funniest party 
That ever you did see, 
We had it in the meadow, 
Close by the willow tree. 
We spread a great big table, 
There on the grass so green, 
And had some logs for benches, 
The table in between. 
We made a lot of mud pies, 
And baked them in the sun, 
With fifteen for each person, 
As soon as they were done. 
Of course we did not eat them, 
The party was just play, 
But oh! we liked the party, 
On that nice summer’s day! 


The Way Things Grow 


By Daisy M. Moore 

A boy, with some surprise, will learn to 
know 

How many different ways a thing can 
grow! 

The large wood-box grows empty every 
day; 

The ash pan full in quite as sure a way! 

His teeth grow loose—his baby teeth, 


you know— 
But shoes and cap and coat all tighter 


grow! 
Nails will grow long without his will or 


leave, 
While shorter grow both trouser leg and 


sleeve! 
Mosquitoes, growing bold, his patience 
trv 


The while the fish he aims to catch grow 
shy! 

Hands somehow will grow large in spite 
of all, 


And surely as they do, gloves will grow 
small! 


Yes, boys with some surprise will learn 
to know 

How many different ways a thing can 
grow! 


Do You Know? 
Annie Winfrey Meek 
A dear little bird heard a squirrel say 
That a little child lived not far away 
Who was smiling and clever, good and 
sweet, 
And ever a pleasure for one to meet, 


A little blue jay told Bunny Brown 

A little child lived in the nearest town 

Who scolded and cried from morning till 
night 






Look up and 


SEPTEMBER COLOURING CARD 


Children may trace, color mount and memorize this selection. Tt 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 


Look forward and not backward! 
Look out and not in! 


And lend a Hand! 


Epwarp Everett HALE 


Whose face was a frown and clothes a 
sight. 


I wonder, oh! yes indeed I do, 
If one of these children could be you. 


Keep On Trying 

Annie Winfrey Meek 
Though we may fail when we would win 
And smiles are turned to sighing, 
Each new day claims a victory 
That finds us simply trying. 
So here’s to keeping up the game 
Defeats always defying, 
Life gives its best somehow to him 
Who always keeps on trying. 


The Handkerchief Doll 
Lilian E. Webb 
My mother has made me a handkerchief 
doll, 
And oh, it’s the loveliest thing; 
It’s eyes are the pretty blue polkadots, 
And its belt is dear Mother’s ring. ‘ 
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A: SEPTEMBER: BLACKBOARD: BORDER 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, P. 
O. Box 267, Evanston, III. 





September Chat 
By Maude M. Grant 


EPTEMBER—and with it the ring- 
S ing of school bells and the tramp, 

tramp of the feet of thousands of 
little Americans wending their way to 
the schoolhouses all over this great 
country of ours. 

What a wonderful opportunity for 
the teachers awaiting these little em- 
bryo citizens of the Republic!» On their 
plastic minds are to be set and sealed 
impressions which may never be effaced. 
How carefully, then, should be set be- 
fore the child only those things which 
are “true, just, and of good report.” 

Here are forty eager little minds en- 
cased in restless little bodies reaching 
out and groping—groping for what? 
Groping for what is due them,—their 
rightful heritage, and we would be but 
poor and untrustworthy guardians if 
we did not give to them our best. 

You owe it to the children, to your- 
self and to the school boards that em- 
ploy you. In giving your best, you will 
have to give largely of yourself, your 
sympathy, your leisure, your patience, 
your judgment, yes, even your comfort. 

A teacher serves, not only the pupils 
in her own schoolroom, but the com- 
munity in which she lives. Hence it is 
well for the teacher to live in the com- 
munity in which she labors, and to take 
a part and enter into the activities of 
that community. 

We come back to school in September 
with renewed interests, a_ different 
viewpoint and a new perspective. Some 
of us come back to the same school- 
room,—to the same work, but, oh, is 
it the same? 

The following quotation from an edu- 
cational journal may give you a new 
thought, a new idea of your year’s work 
stretching out before you: 

“Think of teaching as a bold voyage 
daily into the far lands that are in the 
minds of the children, a voyage not 
without perils, but rich in rewards and 
discoveries. The teacher is not the cap- 
tain of a drab little ferry crossing and 
re-crossing the same little muddy river 
with the same pitiful little cargo of or- 
dinary human beings. The teacher is 
the captain of a full-rigged bark sail- 
ing each year to the ends of the earth 
with new paint, new rigging and a 
bright new crew singing and tugging 
at the anchors.” 





Isn’t that a gay and inspiring pic- 
ture and don’t you just long to be off 
on this wonderful year of adventure? 

And what a wealth of educative in- 
formation September brings with it!— 
the ripened .grain, the fruits, the au- 
tumn flowers, the seeds and the prep- 
aration for winter of both animal and 
vegetable life. 

Drill into the Rock of Possibility and 
the farther you drill, the more possibil- 
ities you will discover. These possibil- 
ities are opportunities. Seize them and 
make the most of them. There is a joy 
in serving. Do not be afriad to “spend 
and be spent.” Serve your children 
well. “And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 
It will pay in the end. Give yourself— 
and the best of yourself! 


BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER 
YOU ARE 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of 
the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub at the side of 
the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got 
to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here; 
There’s big work to do, and there’s 
lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then 
just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 
It a ind size that you win or you 
ail— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 
—Cheer. 


Letters 
An Aid to Transportation Study 


This is one of many ways in which 
I have used the collecting instinct. Our 
success was so much more than I had 
expected that I should like someone else 
to try it. 

In our geography class (fourth 
grade) we were studying transporta- 
tion and commerce. I asked the chil- 
dren to collect pictures, from magazines 
or newspapers, showing the various 
means of transportation. These were 
arranged in groups on burlap at the 
back of the room. In this way the 
children learned much about transpor- 
tation. Our large divisions were: 
“Transportation by Men and Animals,” 
“Transportation by Water,” ‘“Trans- 
portation by Rail,” “Transportation by 
Wagons or Automobiles,” “Transporta- 
tion through Air,” and “Transportation 
by Messages.” There were pictures of 
Indian runners, camels, burros, pony 
express riders, dugouts, canoes, the old 
ships of earlier times, boats used by na- 
tives of many countries, and modern 
vessels up to the latest submarines and 
destroyers. There were vehicles, from 


the man-drawn carriages of Japan to 











the most comfortable electric car.: The 
famous tanks of the Great War, diri- 
gibles, and different models of aircraft 
were also brought in and placed under 
the proper group. The knowledge 
gained of the telephone, telegraph, and 
wireless was extensive. We took a 
short time each day to talk about the 
inventions and improvements. Thus, 
you see, we not only learned the means 
of transportation, but infinitely more 
about history.—LoRETTA KOEHN, Ohio. 


Visualization Helps from Manitoba 


My rooms (grades four, five, six) 
were very poor in general knowledge, 
and strangely enough seemed quite un- 
interested when far away countries 
with queer people and their queerer 
ways of living were mentioned in a gen- 
eral way. Pictures worked wonders, 
though, and soon of their own accord 
they were not interested in merely 
looking at the picture, but observed the 
name of the geographical locality where 
the picture had been taken. One day, 
for our Friday afternoon surprise, I 
tacked pictures along the boards and 
walls, giving each picture a number. 
There were huge bright-colored illustra- 
tions from advertisements; also _pic- 
tures showing Japanese scenes, the dog 
teams of the North, and the greatest 
stock yards in the world—everything of 
interest. Each pupil had a long strip 
of ribbon paper numbered ready for 
him to fill in the name of the country or 
city as he looked at each picture and 
decided what country it represented. 
The children enjoyed moving around 
with pencil and paper. When all had 
finished, the slips were checked from my 
prepared slip, and the one who had suc- 
ceeded in getting the greatest number 
correct received a little eight-inch 
globe as a prize. (I had a little hand 


globe which the children loved to play 


with and even used to ask to take home 
at nights; that gave me my idea for 
the prize.) 

How many teachers have used Den- 
nison’s “animal runner crepe paper’? 
It pictures giraffes, lions, and ele- 
phants. Grade four pupils who read 
about these animals in studying the 
various heat belts were delighted to 
cut them out and make a long parade 
of animals for our blackboard border.— 
C. E. LAMBERT, Manitoba. 


A Blackboard Suggestion 


My pupils took great delight in mak- 
ing the following blackboard border: 
From an embroidery pattern of a pretty 
flower basket we made outlines on 
brown art paper. To relieve the dull 
effect of the brown, we drew cross-sec- 
tional lines on the baskets with a col- 
ored crayon. We cut these patterns out 
and pasted each one on a sheet of white 
drawing paper. On the white surface 
we drew and painted sprays of “black- 
eyed Susans.” Then we pasted the 
sheets on the board, about six inches 








apart; and from a magazine we cut 
some bright-colored butterflies and 
pinned one on each basket of flowers.— 
GRAYCE DUELL, Missouri. 


A Progressive Medley 


I have worked out a medley of famil- 
iar songs that is easily gotten up and 
has proved to be a very successful num- 
ber on programs I have given. I am of- 
fering the idea to other teachers. The 
songs used are: “Maggie,” “Silver 
Threads,” “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Juanita,” “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” “If 
You Don’t Like Your Uncle Sammie,” 
and “Missouri Waltz.” I have used the 
medley both with and without music. 
If I have an instrument a prelude is 
played from “Maggie” as the curtain is 
being raised. Then a boy dressed as an 
old man, followed by a girl dressed as 
an old lady, enter and take their stand 
near the center of the stage. The boy 
sings a stanza or more of “Maggie.” 
Then the music changes to “Silver 
Threads,” and the girl sings a stanza 
of that song. While she is singing, a 
girl dressed as Columbia enters and 
stands to the left of the “Silver 
Threads” girl. The music changes to 
“Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” and 
Columbia sings the last stanza of that. 
Just as she finishes, a girl dressed as a 
schoolgirl and carrying a lamb takes 
her place by Columbia and sings “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” A girl dressed 
in white and carrying the Stars and 
Stripes takes the place to the right of 
the old man and sings a_ stanza of 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Next enters 
a girl dressed as an Indian and carry- 
ing a bow and arrow. She sings “Jua- 
nita.” A boy dressed as Uncle Sam en- 
ters, stands at Juanita’s right and 
sings the chorus of “If You Don’t Like 
Your Uncle Sammie.” Finally, a boy 
dressed as an old negro mammy and 
carrying a negro doll takes his seat in 
front of the old man and woman, and 
while he rocks he sings “Missouri 
Waltz.” At the conclusion of this song 
all sing the chorus of “Dixie” while a 
red tableau light is burned.—BEssIE 
Mappox, Tennessee. 


A Bulletin Board 


We bought five' yards of khaki cloth 
and had it stretched tightly and tacked 
just above the wainscoting in one cor- 
ner of the fourth grade room. We 
stained narrow molding to cover the 
edges. The molding gives a finished ap- 
pearance, but is not necessary. Burlap 
is prettier than khaki, but more expen- 
sive. We use thumb tacks to fasten 
papers, drawings, etc., on the bulletin 
board. One very effective use I make 
of the board is to display the pictures, 
from current magazines, which are suit- 
able for the month or special days, or 
for illustrating stories or history work. 
—Mkrs. S. R. PATTon, Georgia. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Gleaners” 


(See pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 

































































NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Two Incentives to Interest 


I took advantage of the children’s in- 
terest in hop scotch for teaching my 
third grade pupils the multiplication 
table. I drew my diagram on the floor, 
arranging the numbers 7 and 8, 4 and 
9, and 5 and 8 in pairs; and 6 and 2 
singly. Then I chose a child to be the 
4’s or any other table and let him hop 
from one section of the figure to the 
other, calling at each figure stepped on, | 
as, “4 x 2 equals 8, 4 x 5 equals 20,4x 3 
equals 12, etc.” When he missed he had 
to put both feet down so as to give an- | 
other child a chance. 

Our school is divided into two groups 
for spelling lessons during the month. 
At the close of that time the group 
which has missed the most words must 
entertain the other with a party of 
some kind. We have these parties at 
the schoolhouse and the defeated side 
plans the games, prepares the refresh- 
ments and bears all the expense. The 
pupils enjoy this very much; and be- 
sides, it causes them to work harder on 
their lessons and is a great social help, 
teaching them to entertain their friends 
easily and naturally—Mrs. W. G. Mc- 
GILL, Arkansas. 


















































Lessons in Thrift 


I have had splendid results with our 
“Junior Savings Bank,” organized last 
September. I was fortunate in secur- 
ing a liberal supply of advertising ma- 
terial which had a very good grade “t 
brown paper for coverings. This paper 
was used by the pupils in the construc- 
tion of bank pass books, having sever- | 
al pages of blank white paper, which 
was afterwards properly ruled for the 
purpose intended. The name of the 
pupil as well as the name of the bank 
was artistically painted on the front 
cover. I assumed the position of cash- 
ier—and any time a pupil had any 
amount to deposit, it was brought with 
pass book and deposit slip for credit. 
At the end of each month the total 
amount of deposits was taken to the 
local bank and passed to my _ credit. 
Whenever @ withdrawal of any amount 
was desired, a regular check properly 
filled was presented for my signature 
which made it legal at the bank when 
presented for payment. 

This plan inculcates the habit of sav- 
ing and gives the child a_ practical 
knowledge of dealing with a bank, an 
item of considerable importance on 
his part. It also largely does away 
with the candy and gum nuisance. 

I have been careful to collect all 
available paper having one blank face,’ 
with the aid of the pupils, which we use 
in the construction of scratch tablets. 
At the present price of paper this is an 
item of considerable saving in the 
course of a school term.—J. B. KiRa- 
COFE, Montano 





The Minnesota Little Citizens’ League 


“The Little Citizens’ League” is an 
organization in each school of the 
county, conducted through the Teachers’ 
Patriotic League. Our school is a semi- 
graded school and our Little Citizens’ 
League includes both rooms. A presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer, and adviser are elected by ballot. 
The children make the nominations and 
enjoy voting for the officers. As soon 
as the president is elected he takes the 
chair and conducts the meeting al- 
though he is helped and prompted by 
the teacher to some extent. We decided 
to collect a fee of five cents from each 
member at the beginning of the year, 
with no further dues. This money was 
used to buy some utensils for our 
kitchen, which has been equipped for 
serving hot lunches. 

The league meets on the last Friday 
in each month. For the order of our 
program we follow an outline in the 
manual of School Patriotism, which is 
issued by our state supervisor of rural 
schools, Anna M. Shelland. The details 
of the program are arranged by a pro- 
gram committee appointed by the pres- 
ident. The preparation is carried on by 
the children, and all numbers are se- 
lected under the supervision of the ad- 
viser. Our meetings are usually quite 
successful, because the children like to 













| tion are found in the manual.) 
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have the responsibility of preparing a 
program left to them, and they will 
work hard preparing it. 

Miss Shelland has suggested in her 
manual that committees on health and 
sanitation, physical training, and patri- 
otic aid be appointed. Because it is 
more convenient to carry out the duties 
of these committees, the two rooms 
work separately. In my room a com- 
mittee on health is appointed. I find it 
convenient to appoint three pupils to 
each committee. These three children 
inspect the other children of the room 
for personal cleanliness. Ten points 
cover the inspection and for each point 
faithfully carried out the child receives 
a credit. (The ten points for inspec- 
I made 
cards on which to keep a record of these 
credits, and gave each child a card. 
This work has taught many children the 
cleanly habit of washing hands before 
meals. We have provided the necessary 
equipment for cleanliness, including pa- 
per towels, so each child washes his 
hands before eating his lunch. 

I will gladly answer any questions or 
write more fully if desired—A RuRAL 
TEACHER, Minnesota. 


Maps for Busy Work 


Stencil maps can be purchased or 
made at home. I think the homemade 
ones are perhaps best. Paste a map on 
light cardboard, or very stiff, tough pa- 
per, then prick the outlines with a large 
needle. Cities or rivers can also be 
pricked. By. pricking through two or 
three thicknesses of paper, they can be 
used as sewing cards by the small 
geography class, and also make most 
unusual busy work. The pattern can 
be held against the blackboard and 
dusted over with a chalky eraser leav- 
ing the dotted outline on the board to 
be filled in by the pupil. If the pinholes 
are large enough, water colors will 
transfer to a sheet of paper. If a knife 
is used to cut slits between occasional 
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dots a sharp lead pencil will draw the 
broken outline. I find it pays to use 
busy work that is instructive as well as 
amusing, and children are very happy 
using the different stencil maps.—E. H. 
F., New York. 


A Fancy Lantern 


Make a ring of pasteboard, about 6 
inches in diameter, or use a discarded 
embroidery hoop. Cover the ring with 
yellow tissue paper, and tie two yellow 
threads across its diameter. On the 
hoop attach, equidistantly, 8 yellow 
threads, 4 of which should be about 16 
inches in length, alternately with the 
other 4 which should be about 24 inches 
in length. On each thread, first string 
a purple candy paper; then on the 16- 
inch threads string 5 white candy pa- 
pers and 1 yellow. On the 24-inch 
threads, string 8 white candy papers 
and 1 purple. Tie three threads, equi- 
distantly, to a circular card, which is 
3 inches in diameter. Bring the 
threads together and tie on to the diam- 
eter threads of the hoop, at the point 
where they cross, allowing length 
enough to let the card hang three inches 
below the lowest candy paper. This 
makes the candle holder. Suspend 
three candy papers from this card. 
Now, from the same point from which 
the candle holder is suspended, tie a 
thread and hang te the ceiling. Being 
thus suspended by a single thread, the 
heat causes the lantern to circle and 
each candy paper to move continually. 
The pupils like the lantern; small vis- 
itors and even adults admire it.— 
FRANCES E. BoHAN, Iowa. 


Decorations for a Japanese Entertain- 
; ment 


Parasol: Draw circle eighteen inches 
in diameter on plain, heavy paper. Ar- 
range various bright-colored figures of 
butterflies, flowers, etc., on the circle in 
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an irregular manner. Next, find the 
center of the circle and mark it. Cut 
to the center and bring each side up so 
as to make it lap. Paste or pin lapped 
sides together. For handles use small 
round twigs stuck through the center of 
the parasol, running a pin directly 
through both the twig and the paper 
part of the parasol to keep the latter 
from sliding down. on the handle. 

Lantern: Fold sheets of heavy paper 
the long way through the center. Draw 
on the folded sheet, with bright-colored 
crayolas, butterflies, blossoms, etc. 
Next, holding paper near you, cut from 
folded side nearly to the edge of the 
paper, narrow strips one quarter of an 
inch apart. Unfold paper and paste 
ends together. Attach a string for the 
handle and the lantern is complete. 

Paper chains: Cut strips of any col- 
ored wall paper six inches long and a 
quarter of an inch wide. After linking, 
paste the ends of the strips together. 
The parasols and lanterns may be hung 
from the ceiling and linked together by 
these chains. 

Shrubbery: Secure small evergreen 
trees and tie small bows of bright-col- 
ored crepe paper on the branches and 
twigs near the ends. This gives the ap- 
pearance of flowers. 

Blossoms: This is a very beautiful 
decoration. Cut crepe paper of all col- 
ors in strips about a quarter of an inch 
wide and two inches long. Tie five of 
these small strips irregularly on 
threads about a foot and a half long. 
Tie these short threads to a long one 
stretched across the room from the tops 
of the windows. 

Fan: Fold pieces of colored paper 
over and over, each time in opposite di- 
rections. Paste the folds at one end 
together. The folds should be a quar- 
ter of an inch wide each time.—R. A. 
WAGNER, Ohio. 


A Japanese Scene for the Sand Table 


A Japanese scene on the sand table 
is very effective. The cherry blossoms 
and delicate: wisteria blooms make a 
bright and cheerful color against the 
tawny sand and dark greens of the tea 
garden. 

In one corner is arranged a trim tea 
garden (usually made of box hedge 
branches set in even rows). Near at 
hand is a pergola where tea is served 
at a tiny table by quaint little Japanese 
paper dolls (copied from pictures). 
Wisteria droops over this bamboo per- 
gola. (If one cannot secure bamboo, 
light branches of other trees may be 
used.) The wisteria shades from white 
to deep lavendar and is made by cut- 
ting small circles of tissue paper in 
these colors, crumpling them and grad- 
uating them from the small white to 
the larger deep lavendar pieces at the 
top. The circles are then. strung on 
thread at one-half inch intervals. Near 
the pergola is a tiny blue cypress be- 
side a pond (made by blue paper with 
glass over it). Two white celluloid 
ducks swim in the pond. On a cobbled 
road a cardboard coolie draws a jin- 
rikisha with a pretty Japanese girl rid- 
ing in it. The road runs up a hillside 
to a peak-roofed house which is sur- 
rounded by blossoming cherry trees. 
The roof is made in the shape of a 
maltese cross, so that by pasting or pin- 
ning the corners together a semblance 
of a Japanese roof can be secured. The 
cherry blossoms are made from pink 
tissue paper cut in strips 1 inch by 1-4 
inch, wound once around the limbs and 
then twisted together. On another hill- 
side stands a Japanese temple where 
clay idols (made by the children) 
stand. Rough stone steps lead up to 
the pagoda. The roof of the pagoda is 
made similar to that of the house, only 
there are two of these roofs, one above 
the other. Here and there are girls 
with tiny babies on their backs or boys 
with kites or a laborer with his baskets, 
hung from a long pole over his shoul- 
ders. 

While we were making this sand 
table scene we studied Japan. All of 
the studies were thus given an added 
interest; and the sand table picture 
made a lasting impression.—G. GRAYCE 
PLaTT, California. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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with Non Set Automatic Stop 


HE volume of tone, tone-control 
and tone quality of the Columbia 
Grafonola are not equalled by any other 
School Phonograph. The volume of 
tone is sufficient for any Auditorium, 
Classroom, Hall, or Gymnasium purpose. 


The design of the Grafonola harmo- 
nizes with the design of the Pushmobile, 
making it appear as a single unit. 


The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so 
that records may be classified as Band, 
Marches, Folk Dances, Songs, Music 
Appreciation, Stories, etc. 


The Pushmobile has double doors and 
is fitted with lock and key, thus protect- 
ing the records at all times. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Pushmobile in your 
y yp 


The Grafonola and Pushmobile are 
finished in either Oak or Mahogany, as 
may be desired, in order to harmonize 


‘with School Interiors. 


The Grafonola may be purchased sep- 
aratelyif the School funds are not sufficient 
to purchase the entire School outfit. ‘This 
School Grafonola model is equipped with 
the Columbia: Non Set Automatic Stop. 
Invisible, built right into the motor, it 
operates on any record, short or long. 


We no longer manufacture the outer- 
horn type instruments, as they are con- 
sidered obsolete and are not desired by 
the general public, because of their un- 
symmetrical appearance and also because 
of their greater liability to damage. 


School-room on trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you may test every 


claim that has been made for this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 


Educational Def 





New York City. 





Teachers who are unable to secure school records locally may send orders direct to 
the Educational Department, Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, 
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Abraham Linco 
“The Bible is the 
book that God has gi 
to man.”’ 


“The principles of 
Bible are the grou 
work of human fr 
dom.’’ 


D. L. Moody 


“The Bible is the o 
news-book in the world. 


The newspaper tells 
what /is 


will take place.’ 














conquerers or rulers! 


George Washington 
To whom the Bible was 
“The pure and benign 
light of Revelation.’’ 


In 


best 


ven 





Horace Greeley 
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us 


taken place ; 
this Book tells us what 


geeeeeeeee Mail the Coupon Today +++ 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Iil. 


Send me your prospectus giving complete 
information regarding your 


in Correspondence Bible 


Builder of Successful Men 


The World’s Greatest Characters Were Moulded 
by the World’s Greatest Book 


The same source of inspiration and guidance has been common to 
the truly great men of history whether they were leaders, thinkers, 
Their lives were shaped by the World's 


Greatest Book, the one book which points 
the way to lasting success and eternal life. 
And for every living person today the 
Bible is a guide book to the highest useful- 
ness, happiness and contentment! 

The Bible rewards you, as you study it, in 
a way that gives the knowledge and wis- 
dom without which abiding satisfaction in 
life is never attained. It is also an educa- 
tion in history and correct English. It is 
an unparalleled revelation in biography, 
poetry and oratory. And it reveals the 
only way of salvation. The study of the 
Bible is both fascinating and of the great- . 
est personal importance. 

No matter what your occupation, you can 
study the Bible through the 


Moody Bible Institute’s 


Correspondence Courses 


Don't allow anything to cheat you out of your won- 
derful privilege of systematically studying the one 
Book which outweighs in value all other books in all 
the world. Dig in it as for gold and you will secure 
treasure of value and extent beyond any calculation. 
You will find that as you proceed with your studies 
your life will be wondrously enriched and blessed; 
your latent intellectual powers will develop and ex- 
pand; your stores of knowledge and wisdom in- 
crease; your vision and understanding gloriously 
broaden. 

More than 6,000 persons of some 40 occupations and 
nearly all ages and nationalities are now studying 
one or more of the Institute’s Correspondence 
Courses. 

Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly re- 
ceived from students. For example: 

“*I am enclosing the lastlesson of my course. As I 
finish it I find no words to express my thanks for 
the help it has given me.’’ 

‘I have gained more real knowledge of the Bible 
and God in studying the one book (Genesis) as your 
course directs thanI ever before gained from the 
whole Bible.’’ 

**Money could not buy what I have gotten out of 
this course already. And to think that I have taken 
only the first section!’ 

**I often mention in my sermons that a Correspond- 
ence Course from the Moody Bible Institute has 
been of far greater value to me than all my Bible 
and theological work in college.’ 


Bible-trained workers are in great demand for 
Christian service at home and abroad. Whether in 
the home, church, school or business world, this 


training is of inestimable value! 


ENROLL NOW! Xou, will be personal pupil— 


time, place and amount of 
study under your own control. Prices very low— 
courses not sold for profit. There is no better time 
to start than NOW. Send the coupon at once for 
Free Prospectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Illinois 


class by itself.” 
Practical 


tian service. 
eight courses 
Study. 

the Bible. 


Evangelism—nothing in 


overlooked. 


up to date. 
The 


thousand students. 














We Offer These Eight Courses By Mail 


Synthetic Bible Study—a fascinating study of 
the contents of the whole Bible, 


Christian Work—for 
and workers in exceptional forms of Chris- 


Bible Doctrine—a biblical course in the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith. 

Bible Chapter Summary—a unique method of 
becoming acquainted with every chapter in 


Introductory Bible Course—true to its name. 


Christian Evidences—an old subject brought 


Scofield Bible Correspondence Course— 
scholarly, comprehensive, tested for a quar- 
ter of a century, and taken already by ten 




















































Theodore Roosevelt 


““T appeal for astudy of 
the Bible.’ 





Robert E. Lee 
“The Bible has never 
failedto give me light 
and strength.’’ 





Wm. E. Gladstone 


“The Holy Scriptures 
are a house builded upon 
a rock.”’ 


{f 
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J. Pen ’ 


Who testified in his will 
to the atonement of 
Jesus Christ as man’s 
only way of salvation. 


“really ina 


soul winners 


modern evangelism 
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September 1920 


National Education Association Meeting 








Great Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City. 


The attendance at the meeting of the 





National Education Association at Salt | 


Lake City, July 4 to 10, 
than at any recent gathering of that 
body. This was not to be wondered at. 
The location at a point so far distant 
from the great mass of teachers, with 
the present exceeding high cost of 
travel and maintenance, made this re- 
sult a very natural one. Still this loca- 
tion afforded easy opportunity for many 
to attend from a section which would 
otherwise have been very sparsely rep- 
resented and justified its name and 
claim as a national body. There was 
a registration of nearly 5,000. Of 
course, Utah and the near-by states 
were largely represented in this. 


The program was of a high order. 
Some pronounced it one of the best in 
the history of -the Association. The 
delightful weather, the fine local ar- 
rangements, and the cordial welcome 
and hospitable courtesies of the people 
of Salt Lake City made the week most 
enjoyable to the visitors. As was to be 
expected in that city, the abundance of 
music was a pleasing feature. The 
great Tabernacle organ and a large 
choir, a men’s chorus and choruses by 
the school children all contributed 
greatly to the week’s pleasure. 

Officers of the Association for the 
coming year were elected, as follows: 
President, Fred M. Hunter, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oakland, Calif.; 
vice-presidents: Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton, Olympia, Wash.; A. Woodward, 
Somerville, Mass.; E. C. Brooks, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Mrs. Jean E. Heiger, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Josephine Hammond, 
Steubenville, Ohio; S. A. Baker, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; E. F. Carleton, Salem, 
Oreg.; Carrie Keever, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Ethel Gardener, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. H. Wagner, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; L. P. 
Benezet, Evansville, Ind.; treasurer, 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va. 


The directors expressed their prefer- 
ence for Philadelphia as the next meet- 
ing place, over Des Moines, Iowa. The 
executive committee will decide which 
of the two cities shall entertain the 


| 1921 convention, after visiting both 


places. 

The “delegate plan” for reorganiza- 
tion by which the business of the Asso- 
ciation will be transacted by representa- 
tives chosen by the active members in 
the several states, was adopted by a 
large majority vote. This, it is claimed, 
will place the Association on a more 
democratic basis and make it possible 
for the classroom teachers to have a 
voice in the business of the organiza- 
tion. 

The report of the commission on the 
emergency in education was presented 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, of New 
York. He urged the passage by Con- 
gress of the Smith-Towner bill, which 
provides for a_ federal department of 


was smaller | 








Bowl-like Roof of Takernacle in Center 


education, with its head a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. Dr. Strayer 
vehemently denied that any centraliza- 
tion of educational authority is con- 
templated in the bill, as charged by its 
opponents, and declared that the pas- 
sage of the bill was the most important 
task before the educators of the Nation 
to-day. 

The commission’s report also dealt 
with the problems of teachers’ salaries, 
and recommended an increase of as 
much as 100 per cent as compared with 
salaries paid in 1914. The commission 
expressed its belief in, the professional 
organization of teachers into local 
groups and State associations, but de- 
clared that the professional organiza- 
tion of teachers should not affiliate with 
any other body. Whatever may be our 
judgment with regard to the legitimacy 
of the program of organized labor, said 
the report, teachers as a group can not 
federate with labor for the realization 
of their aims and at the same time hope 
to keep the confidence of the whole peo- 
ple. 

Following the discussion of the com- 
mission’s report Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, spoke on the question of teachers’ 
salaries. He advocated an average an- 
nual salary of $2,000 for all teachers, 
city and country, with individual sala- 
ries running as high as $4,000, $5,000, 
and $6,000 for teachers of demonstrated 
ability. He pointed out that this would 
be three times the actual average of 
1917 and would be an additional cost for 
the schools of the Nation of a billion 
and a half. He was convinced, how- 
ever, that the public was willing to pay 
the bill. 


The resolutions adopted at the final 
session urged the passage of the Smith- 
Towner bill, and indorsed education 
for citizenship; increased recognition 
for State departments of education; the 
health education program of such agen- 
cies as the Child Health Organization, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
Modern Health Crusade, and the United 
States Bureau of Education; an inter- 
national bureau of education as a 
means of — establishng democracy 
throughout the world and advancing 
the interest of free people. In relation 
to the training of teachers the Associa- 
tion declared for immediate improve- 
ment in the preparation of teachers, a 
minimum of four years’ professional 
training following high-school gradua- 
tion, and selection of teachers on a 
rigorous basis of merit. 

The resolutions were adopted follow- 
ing an address by Congressman Simeon 
D. Fess, of Ohio, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the House of 
Representatives, who pledged his sup- 
port to the legislative program of the 
teachers. 
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| not Sati i - a a ——E 
tion In these uncertain times when living expenses are so | 
‘unreasonable and so insistent, it must be a daring soul who Wh at T (. U Will D Do For You 
can continue to face the uncertainties of the future with- | 
-om- out some protection against loss of time and income. | 
‘ton, : you will be paid $50.00 a month when you you will be paid $11. 67 a week when | 
uca- School teachers, particularly, need such protection, aye for daye—weeks—or months whether salary is stopped. ‘This insures your in- | 
’ ° . ° oe ae yeh : 2 : f Son rf . a . licy pays f » | 
god because their incomes have not moved upward with the — | {ocitmrim war steOF seaphice! foe Sinclaner Rost weeks ageetel police pass | 
ers, rise in the cost of living expenses, and they have not had rr en er oe eee | 
sala- : : d and you se, and other bills which : , 
000, an opportunity during the past two or three years, to ac- - | somewith sickness oriniules, (No Genesee YOU maz cessing the lowing intend | 
ated cumulate a surplus. or —— > een eee by making request within ten days 
ould OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a pe- Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 
2 of ¥ riod ofillness that doesnot confine you to Broken Arm, below elbow 50.00 | 
se > > » w Br L 00.00 
for The T. C. U. Also Pays the house but. keene you from yout work,  Braten Kete-cap "e.0 
lion EE each week. This will pay your beasd while Broken Calg bone ” 50.00 | 
10W- * | you get welland strong. You will not have siocatee snouider, HIDow oF 
7 | to ortax ur s h by Sones Wrist 69.00 | 
pay For Loss of Time by Accident and Quarantine $e, eaten reer cemee™ by Petarnion %©  ayttocesed Ant cm 
EEA see Dislocated Knee 35.00 | 
a OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
final . : addition to other benefits after your not to exceed 11.67 
a The Teachers Casualty Underwriters pays not only en et in continuous I" aati 
io for loss of time on account of sickness, but also on ac- Abscess, Boil,Felon - = = — $2.00 
tion . ae Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - 5.00 Inthe Annual Increase Insurance after | 
the count of accident and personal quarantine. Removal of both Tonsils. - — - 10.00 First Year For five Years fifth Year| 
= : — Bronchotomy Laryngotoms, -/.- 3500 Lite | sium $100m $1500.00 
‘ion, For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will nto . so ootname 6m 
‘lon, ‘ ‘ ‘ OSPITAL Benefit—A a Both Eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
ited easure on oe when aes “ain sick pod quarantined, H monthly aak boneite rs ewe mente } owe — 300-00 pe coos l} 
ter- or when you are accidently injured, preventing your sav- when you are confined in an established Qe Foot N00 SS 
— . : : spital. | 
racy =e from being Swept Pcie for — dical expenses. It All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 
oing will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. ee ee nA DE es 
tion 
cia- Thousands of teachers, all over America, have found freedom acai = coe = 
ove- from worry through enrollment in the T.C. U. Every teacher in 
at America should enroll and share its protection. If you have not FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
lua- already done so, fill out and mail the coupon for full information. To the T. C. U., 620 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
1 a I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
$2 PAYS ENROLLMENT FEE AND DUES whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
wall UNTIL NOVEMBER 1, 1920. 
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UNDERWOOD’S 
Easy Fund-Raising Plans For Schools 


Provide the Means to Obtain Educational Material 
WITHOUT COST TO THE SCHOOLS 


Just the help you need to supply your schools with splendid teaching aids— 
lanterns—lantern slides—stereographs—stereoscopes—without it costing your 
schoo! or School Board one cent. The ‘WORLD VISUALIZED’? SCHOOL 
SERIES in STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES—1000 AND 600 SETS, 
édited by F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Colum- 


Agriculture Civic Betterment 
Architecture English Composition 
Biography Geology 

Botany General History 
Child Life History of America 
Cities and City Life Home Economics 


417 Fifth Ave. 





a ey SS 





! 


is endorsed by the highest school authorities, and in hourly use in thousands of schools. 
York City alone, it has been installed in more than 250 of the Public Schools. 

THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION—or Teaching by Sense Experience 
—is the greatest advance in short-cut, concrete teaching of the century, and meets the needs 
of the schools as nothing else does on such subjects as: 

Home and life of the 


Nature Study 


WRITE TO DAY FOR PARTICULARS. You can have the use of the material while you are 
raising the funds for its purchase, if you adovt our FUND-RAISING PLAN at once. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


Dept. M, 






fead of whale showing zreat mass of whalebone, Long Island Beach, U.S. A. 


bia University, and 24 assistant teaching experts 
Comprising the Underwood Visual Instruction System 


In New 


Physical Geography 


People Products and Industries 
Literature Races of Mankind 
Manual Training Topics for the Grades 
Mythology Transportation 


Zone Life, etc. 


New York 
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This Fla 
Your Sch« 


to You 


You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School- 
Here is your opportun- 





ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard _U. S. Flag, 
5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both 
Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 


sides, guaranteed not to fade. 
head. 


every school in America. 
your flag this month. 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag But- 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c 
Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
It will be sent immedi- 


and neighbors. 
each. 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. 
ately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with<@ 


the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


**Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’ ’ 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. : 


The Jefieris Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana. 


Have your pupils sell 
25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $2.50, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 
side. 





lor’. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
It will make better boys and girls. , 
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WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P.O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 
Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupils will sell at 
10c each. fhe proceeds will be sent to you, enn immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 
[ | 32x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
{ ] 5x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
a. 


(Check square for 7 you want) 


{ ] Pencil Sharpener. 25 Buttons. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 60) 
Decorative Blackboard Borders 


A great deal of interest and pleasure 
have been shown by the pupils of our 
little rural school in arranging various 
blackboard borders seasonable to each 
month. In the ordinary school, where 
other decoration is almost impossible, 
these borders of two or more alternat- 
ing motifs, if neat and tasteful, are 
very pleasing. The paper motifs are 
attached along the top of the black- 
board by means of a tiny drop of paste, 
all signs of which are afterwards easily 
removed. We also pinned one of each 
of the motifs upon the sash curtains at 
the windows, and bordered the exhibit- 
work board with them. 

Following are one or more suggested 
borders for each month, all of which 
have been found very effective: 

September—Small green maple 
leaves and brown squirrels. These may 
be cut from ordinary wrapping paper if 
no other material is available. 

October—(1) Sumac leaves’ and 
spikes of goldenrod. (2) Goldenrod 
and wild blue asters. (3) Yellow stars 
and crescents and gray witches astride 
yellow broomsticks. 

November—(1) White turkeys and 
yellow pumpkins. (2) In our school 
the turkeys were alternated with red 
crosses, as we held a Red Cross social 
in November. The brilliant red crosses 
cut from construction or other available 
paper are unusually attractive with al- 
most any border motif. 

December—(1) Green fir trees and 
red bells. (2) Santa Claus and red 
fireplace silhouette with hanging stock- 
ings. (3) Large red crepe paper poin- 
settias having stems drawn in with col- 
ored chalk. 

January—Silhouettes in white of 
Eskimos and Eskimo dogs with sledges. 

February—(1) White stars and red 
hatchets tied with red baby ribbon. (2) 
Red crosses and blue hatchets. 

March—Bluebirds, robins and green 
shamrocks. 

April—Dutch windmills and tulips. 

May—Daffodils and yellow paper 
butterflies attached only at the middle 
as if in flight. 

Simple motifs, such as those named, 
consume less time in the making, are 
more easily made by the children, and 
are, on the whole, more effective than 
any more elaborate ones. The hand- 
work period is bound to be a happy anc 
profitable one when the pupils, little 
and big, are filled with enthusiasm 
about the “new blackboard border” 
which their hands can fashion so quick- 
ly,. easily and beautifully. The in- 
genious teacher can devise many suit- 
able designs different from those sug- 
gested here.—MABEL C. TRAIL, Iowa. 


Decidedly Effective 


The following device was very helpful 
in securing accurate work in the arith- 
metic combinations. 

A few minutes before dismissal I put 
a number of problems on the board, 
about as many as the quickest child could 
finish in half the remaining minutes. As 
each child finished his work he brought 
it to my desk and formed in line. I 
marked the papers, keeping those which 
were correct and returning those which 
were not. When all work was correct 
the pupil owning the paper was dis- 
missed. This plan was used when I had 
several grades in a separate building, so 
dismissing disturbed no one. — ISABEL 
SMITH, Oregon. 


Two Ideas 


**Our School Magazine’’ is made from 
lightweight Manila paper in book or 
magazine form with an original cover 
design pertaining to the month of ptb- 
lication. Most of, the material goes in 
under such headings as: ‘‘School News,’’ 
‘*Local News,’’ ‘‘Stories and Poems,’’ 
‘* Illustrations, ’’ ‘‘School Cute Sayings, ’’ 
and ‘‘Attendance Reports. ’’ 

As a spelling aid to prevent copying 
and to get many different words written 
in a short time, pronounce a different 
word to each pupil in succession. It 
holds pupils responsible for all words as 
they cannot tell which words they will 
need to write.—L. F., Wisconsin. 
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Little Accidents | 
often produce painful if not serious re- | 
sults. Whether it isa pounded thumb, ! 
a bruise or a cut, for safety’s sake treat | 
it immediately with Absorbine, Jr., the j; 
handy and dependable home doctor | 
that always brings relief. | 
i s is an antiseptic, j 
| cAbsorbine, J Tr. germicide and | 
liniment combined—healing and ' 
| soothing, bringing prompt relief 
H from aches and pains and prevent- 
| ing little cuts and bruises from be- H 
coming serious. | 
| $1.25 a bottle at most druggists. | 
| * W. F. YOUNG, Inc. | 


| 468 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J’ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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a payable after received 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
‘9 Samples Free. Every man wanting to 
dress well and save money should write 
Wag at once for our beautiful free book of 
#9 cloth samples and correct fashions, explain- 
ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
just say ‘‘Send me your samples’’ and get 
ULant. i # everything by returnmail free. Important 
to every man. Write today sure. 





















° PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 231 Chicago, ILL 








BIRTHDAY GIFTS 


INDIVIDUAL ““NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 
7 All with s. > 

Three Pencils Birthday ir Faced tee 35¢. 

C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City. 


@) FREE tatune wactine 


Case Mahogany finish,enameled 
™ parts, no motor to get out of order, 

excellent reproducer, enjoyment for 

all. Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 
great for cuts, burns, influenza, etc. 
Return $3 and the machine is yours. 
Guaranteed. Recordsfree. Order 
today. Address, 


\ U.S. Co., Box 417, Greenville, Pa 





















KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
wate, young 9 na vp one 
* at every parent should know 
Postpaid Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


Mailed in plain 
le of contents, & commendations, on request. 
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OU can havea youthful ap- »~ 

pearance, clear complexion, ( : 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck and chin, 


luxuriant hair, attractive hands. You can 






-ads, strengthen sagging facial muscles-- 
all through following our simple direc- 
tions. housands have done so. No 
drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and quick ™©& 

results. _ Send for latest free booklet containing many beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. S, 215 No. Michi, Bivd., Chi » ih, 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 2842 
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How We Solved the Clothes Problem 


In Our Family 


By Irene Stevenson 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDWARD A. POUCHER 


VER since I can remember I have 
longed to have distinctive, be- 
coming clothes. Every girl does, 
I think. But most of us find it 

difficult to have them in these days of 
soaring prices. A year ago I found the 
way, not only to have pretty, attractive 
dresses and other things for myself, but 
to a solution of the clothes problem in 
our family. 

What is more, I have found the way 
to make more money than I ever ex- 
pected to earn. Altogether my discov- 
ery has meant so much to our happiness 
and success that I am sure other women 
and girls will be interested in hearing 
about it. 

Soon after leaving school, I started 
to work as a clerk in an office down- 
town. There were four of us, Ted, my 
ten-year-old brother; “Sister,” just six; 
mother and myself. We had practi- 
cally nothing but my meagre wage and 
this, with the small income father had 
left us, provided funds enough to just 
about pay for our rent and food. There 
was never any money left for clothes. 
We wore our old ones as long as they 
would stand it and then called upon the 
village dressmaker to make us just the 
simplest kind of clothes, so her bill 
would be as small as possible. 


Well, one night after the children 
were in bed, mother and I had a serious 
discus:ion of our finances. We decided 
that I could help by learning to make 
my own clothes. Neither of us knew 
anythizg to speak of about sewing. I 
remember my first attempt was on @ 
little summer dress for myself. Just 
the otuer night, I was looking at a pic- 
ture of myself in that dress. Well— 
the clothes I make now are different. 

At the time, though, I felt pleased 
and mother and I were convinced that 


we could save quite a little if I became 
the family dressmaker. So I tried— 
evenings after I had finished my day’s 
work. But soon my troubles began! I 
became so discouraged by my mistakes 
and the ludicrous garments I made that 
I told mother I would surely have to 
take at least a few lessons. But when 
we canvassed the possibilities for get- 
ting the necessary help and instruction, 
the outlook was gloomy indeed. 

I couldn’t possibly give up my posi- 
tion and leave home to learn how to 
make our clothes—we could scarcely get 
along as it was. We simply had to 
have the little money I was bringing 
home each week. And there seemed to 
be no other way. 


Then just when I was most discour- 
aged, something happened—it seems to 
me the only thing that could have hap- 
pened to change the situation and make 
possible more happiness and success and 
independence than I had dared to dream. 


Like most girls interested in dress, I 
read several fashion magazines. And 
in one of them, I. found the solution of 
my problem. The picture first caught 
my attention. And the story was about 
a girl just like myself who had been 
unable to take her rightful place be- 
cause her clothes were not like those of 
other. girls she knew. But she had 
quickly learned right in her own home, 
during spare time, through an institute 
of domestic arts and sciences, how to 
make for herself just the kind of stylish, 
becoming dresses and hats she had al- 
ways wanted. 

It was so true to life, so much like 
my own case, that I read every word 
and mother agreed with me that it was 
surely worth finding out about, at least. 

So I wrote the Woman’s Institute and 
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asked how I could learn to make our 
clothes. 

The information I received was a rev- 
elation to me. The Institute offered 
just the opportunity I needed, so I 
joined at once and took up dressmaking. 

I could scarcely wait until my first 
lesson came and when I found it on the 
table at home a few nights later, I car- 
ried it upstairs and read it as eagerly 
as if it had been a love-letter. 

Nothing could be more practical and 
interesting and complete than this won- 
derful course. There are more than 
2,000 illustrations, making every step 
perfectly plain, and the language is so 
simple and direct that a child could un- 
derstand every word of it. 

The work begins with the very sim- 
plest stitches and seams, taking nothing 
for granted, and proceeds by logical 
steps to the making of the most elabo- 
rate gowns and suits. 

Almost at once I began making ac- 
tual garments—that’s another delightful 
thing about the course. Why, I made 
a beautiful waist for mother after my 
third lesson! And in just a little while 
I was making all our clothes with no 
difficulty whatever. 

Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about 
the Institute and its work. It’s per- 
fectly wonderful what this great school 
is doing for women and girls all over 
the world! You see, it makes no dif- 
ference where you live, because all the 
instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are em- 
ployed during the day or have house- 
hold duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much 
or as little time to the work as you 
wish, and just whenever it is conven- 
ient. This has made it possible for 
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women of all ages and in all circum- 
stances to take the Institute’s courses, 

Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, school teachers, 
girls at home and in school, and girls 
in stores, shops and offices. They are 
of all ages from fifteen to sixty years, 
and their homes are in all parts of the 
world. The majority, of course, live in 
the United States, but there are hundreds 
in Canada and in foreign countries—all 
learning dressmaking or millinery right 
in their own homes just as successfully 
as if they were together in a classroom. 

I soon learned to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, on the street, and 
in fashion magazines. ‘Every step was 
so clearly explained that the things I 
had always thought only a professional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly easy 
for me! — 

But the biggest thing my Woman’s 
Institute training taught me was the 
secret of distinctive dress—what colors 
and fabrics are most appropriate for 
different types of women, how to de- 
velop style and add those little touches 
that make clothes distinctively becom- 
ing. 

Well, when I found I was getting 
along so splendidly, I decided to do 
more than make just my own clothes, 
I saw that I could turn my study to 
further profit. 

It wasn’t long before my dresses at- 
tracted the attention of the best-dressed 
people. I called on several women who 
for years had gone to expensive city 
shops for their clothes. They weleomed 
my suggestion that I could create the 
kind of clothes they wanted and save 
them money besides. ~ 

The very first afternoon one woman 
gave me an order. I worked like mad 
on that dress! When it was finished 
she was so delighted she gave me two 
more orders—one for a tailored suit. 
From that time on, it was easy. 

In less than six months from the night 
I first read about the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I had given up my position at the 
office and had more dressmaking than I 
could possibly do alone. Mother, who 
had been deeply interested from the 
start, learned a great deal and helped 
me. 3ut I had to get first one, then 
two, women to do the plain sewing. 
Now I am planning to move my shop 
from home to a business block in town. 

Of course, our own clothes problems 
are a thing of the past. The dresses 
mother and I wear are always admired, 
the children have an abundance of at- 
tractive clothes anc there is no more 
worrying about money. My income is 
large enough to make us very comfort- 
able indeed. 

To any woman who wants to make 
her own clothes or take up dressmaking 
as a profession, my advice is: Write 
the Woman’s Institute and ask about 
their work. More than 65,000 delighted 
members have proved that you can eas- 
ily and quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes, or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a busi- 
ness, 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post ecard or the coupon below, and you 
will receive—without obligation—by re- 
turn mail, the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, sav 
ings almost too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a success- 
ful business to women and girls all over 
the world. Please be sure to state 
whether you are most interested in home 
or professional dressmaking, millinery or 
cooking. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-J, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets, 
and tell me how I ean learn the subject 
marked below: 
(C0 Home Dressmaking ( Millinery 
(] Professional Dressmaking (_) Cooking 


(Please state whether Mrs, or Miss) 
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Ninety Per Cent 
of Our Education 
Comes Through 
the Eye. 
---E'merson. 















Would You 

Rather See Them 
Threshing Beans 
Than Read About It? 































OX. ¥. 0 
Threshing Beans in Egypt 


| Teachers: Would you be interested in SHOWING 
_ your pupils just what they are studying about EACH 
| DAY? 


The Keystone ‘‘600” Set of Stereographs and Lan- 
| tern Slides enables you to do it. 


| Pictures Selected by Authorities in Geography, 
_ History, Literature, etc. 


A Teachers’ Guide, Fully Indexed to point out the 
pictures for each day’s lessons. 


“As Easy To Use As A Dictionary” 
Write Dept. N, for further information. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. (Inc.), Meadville, Pa. 























































School 
Seating 
Equipment 


22, 1916 
PATENTED jas aes 





FOR 


Progressive Educators 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
E. Main Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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Picture Study 


(Continued from page 82) 
A WORD WITH THE TEACHERS 


The great artists see more than or- 
dinar ee and through their art 
they he others to see and enjoy the 
world > he them. They also teach 
others to see it beautifully, conse- 
quently children who come in contact 
with great art will not only enjoy na- 
ture more fully but will also express 
themselves more beautifully. 

The large reproductions accompany- 
ing these articles may be framed either 
with cambric strips, passe-partout, or 
wood, a dark color being preferable 


usually. By framing alike, greater |. 
unity in the schoolroom will be 
achieved. If wood is chosen it should 


be narrow, smooth, and plain. In any 
case the framing of the pictures may 


be a lesson in craft work or it may be |- 
a privilege granted by the téacher for |’ 


work done by a child. 

The picture under consideration 
each month should be placed where it 
can best be seen by all. Keep in mind 
the child’s point of view and hang low. 

Children should be encouraged to 
bring to the school other reproductions 
of the master of the month. These 
may be put up with thumb tacks. In 
this way the schoolroom will become 
a small art gallery with special exhi- 
bitions lasting one month. For a 
lesson in writing the children could 
make announcements of the exhibi- 
tions current, to be given to parents 
and friends. Or a lesson in lettering 
could deal with such announcements. 
A collection of this kind with the large 
reproduction as a nucleus will not only 
be of interest to the children but to 
community center visitors as well. 

Small reproductions appearing each 
month in this magazine may be used 
in scrapbooks, the pictures accompa- 
nied by a short language lesson on the 
artist and his work. Clippings about 
his country and its history, its. treas- 
ures, etc., which may be correlated 
with the subject, may be neatly pasted 
in the book, which as it grows becomes 
most interesting, especially to the 
children. Other reproductions may also 
be used. If desired the large repro- 
ductions may be mounted on heavy 
cardboard or wood and cut into irreg- 
ular shapes, to form a picture puzzle, 
which may be used for seat play-work. 

“The Gleaners” is a splendid pic- 

ture to use for picture posing, which 
is much enjoyed by little folk. Have 
the children pose like the figures in 
the picture, taking care to have the 
relative positions correct. Much prac- 
tice would be required to og the 
little figures express as much freedom 
of motion as those of Millet, but it is 
a fine thing to stimulate them to look 
carefully. 
Picture posing may become a game 
by having various groups pose differ- 
ent masterpieces with which they are 
familiar, allowing the class to guess 
the correct names of the pictures and 
the artists who painted them. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Do you know the name of the artist 
who painted this picture and the coun- 
try in which he lived? 

Can you find on the map the country, 
the section in which he was born, and 
the big city near which he lived for so 
many years? 

Can you name a man in history, fa- 
mous as a conqueror, who came from 
Normandy? 

Do you know of any particular coun- 
try which made war on France during 
Millet’s life-time? 

Can fe give the name of the great 
art gallery in Paris in which Millet 
spent so much time? 

What is the name of this master- 
piece and what is the meaning of the 
word? 

Millet’s pictures are not filled with 
them? people; then why do we love 


Ye u think Millet painted the 
truth a out the people working in the 
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Braisupobliers F ind It Re- 
freshing and Invigorating 
to sip a glass of. cool water containing 

teaspoonful of 


* Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Aninvaluable tonic, a bat ota beverage 
and one of the best restorers when the energies 
flag and the spirits droop. Non-alcoholic, it 
invigorates without undue stimulation, and 
is a helpful preventive for digestive diso ‘ 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1 
Y-47 5-18 
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How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 






















FILMS DEVELOPED FREE! 


To Introduce our PREMIER PRINTS send us your next films. 
i Include 5c to cover pacman a and pocket fe ether with 3c 
i for each Premier ose VICE, 

>» PHOTOSERVICE COMPANY, 1027 lint St., Cloclesatl Ohio @ 


SONG POEMS NEEDED 


GOOD CASH PRICES. - a F gen anor al Write on 
any subject and send poe ous immediate! 


Jackson Pub. Co., 6242 So South ‘Park Ave., chicago, Illinois 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. a 


Shade 
SPICELLAND, INDIANA 



























You can—I know it. 
For what 92,000 other 
women have done you 
can do, I teach you how tosit, 
stand and walk correctly—give 
you graceand abundant vitality 
—courage to unde! e, cour- 
age to do things. 


I build you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
Ina few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends, 


Be Well- 
Why Not? 

I will send you letters of endorse- 

ment from eminent physicians and 

lt fou how I would treat: you. : 

hysicians endorse my work—their 

oie and daughters are my pupils. Don’t let writing a 


letter stand between you _ good health, animation, 
correct weight and a perfect figure. 
Write me now—today—while the subject is uppermost. 
Tell me in confidence, whether you suffer ftom any of the 
epments listed pet tke fall he tell you how I can help =. 
you have any of the fallo derangements, run a lin 
through it and send it to me: ” J ‘ 
;Bitoons Files ina -Thin Bust, Chest, Nec! 


ear eee ifericeaaeke., “Fos “3 











Invitations, Announcements te, 

100 in se t lettering includ- 

Ve lin ing {we ae ts of of envelopes, $3.50. 
Cards, - mM cents. 





N. Ott tt Engraving Co., 1021 Ohestnut 8 a = Plt Pa, 





'215 N. Michigan Blvd., 


‘Cireulau op. ohatipation 
sbiilityeni Indigestion. 


SuaANE COCROFT 
Dept. = Chicago. 
ow ones is a nationdlly recognized. ti hority 
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Oratory such as the ancients never 
dreamed of—word-power of a new sort! 


In the politics of today the Mimeograph is 
performing many remarkable functions. From out of 
its flying wheels are coming the hot messages of the 

hour—to conventions, to delegates, helpers, voters. Be- 

cause it is the speediest and most expedient means of get- 
ting important communications into the hands of many, 
it commands a multitude such as no Demosthenes ever 
swayed. Within an hour it delivers five thousand well 
printed copies of any typewritten sheet. Diagrams, draw- 
ings, etc. are easily duplicated in the same operation. 


Throughout the world, business and educational institutions are finding 


it a quick means of cutting costs and increasing efhciency. Why not get 
our booklet ‘““U-8” today? A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Board of Directors of the Kewaunee Manufacturing 
Company announce the election of Mr. C. G. Campbell as a 
Director and General Manager of this Company. Mr. Campbell 
was for several years associated with us as Sales Manager. 








: The Directors also wish to announce that Mr. F. H. Wiese 
is no longer associated with the Kewaunee Manufacturing Com- 
pany as General Manager and Secretary, or in any official capacity. 





The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, Kewaunee, 
Wisconsin, is not associated in any manner with any other 
manufacturer of laboratory furniture or equipment now operating 
or organizing. 

We are in position to take care of the requirements of 
our trade and have ample facilities for making prompt shipments 
of our standard line and special equipment consis: 2nt with the 
time required to manufacture. 


Thanking you for your past patronage and the continuance 
of your business, we are 


Cordially yours, 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 





K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, General Manager 
J. L. HANEY, President and Treasurer 





G. A. DUVALL, Vice-President 
L. W. BRUEMMER, Secretary 
































Dress Designing Lessons 


--F REE-- 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments 


IN 10 WEEKS 


Dress Designers Frequently Earn 


$45 to $150 a Week 
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Many start parlors in their ) COUPON 
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own homes / 


Hundreds of teachers design 
and make their own gowns 


Mail to 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

. Dept. B860, Rochester, N. Y. 
You can do it 10 weeks / Kindly send me absolutely free 
from now. and without cost to me, book con- 
Send coupon immediately for / taining sample lessons in Dress 
Free Sample Lessons. Designing, Dress Making and 

/ 


The supply will not last Coat Making as taught in 10 weeks, 
long spare time. 
Name. 





Act Immediately. 
Jf Address 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Questions sent for personal reply without en- 
closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate, 

Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar for each subject, Ad- 
dress all communications for this department to P. 
S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. Explain the earth’s orbit, and give the 
time when the earth is farthest from the sun 
when traveling in its orbit. 2. How far will 
a ball go if dropped in a hole dug through the 
earth ?—Subscriber, Ohio. 

1. The earth’s orbit is an_ ellipse 
with the sun in one of the foci, like the 
orbits of the other planets. The earth 
is. farthest from the sun during our 
summer, and nearest about December 
31, when it is summer in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 2. If there were such a 
hole, the ball could go no farther than 
the center of the earth, the point 
toward which all terrestrial. objects 
are attracted. At the center, or as 
near to it as possible, the ball would 
remain because equally attracted on 
all sides, 

1. What is the meaning of these abbreviations: 
Cc. SS. R. . Please give the names of mem- 
bers of our President’s cabinet. 8. Where can I 
apply for information regarding these musical 
instruments, ‘‘autoharp and_celestophone ?”’— 
A Subscriber, Louisiana. 

1: C.SS.R. stands for the phrase 
“Congregatio Sanctissimi Redemp- 
toris,” applied to the “Redemptorist 
Fathers,” a Roman Catholic congre- 
gation. (From ‘Every Evening In- 
formation Bureau.”) 2. Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby, N. Y.; of 
Treasury, David Franklin Houston, 


Mo.; of War, Newton Diehl Baker, !]} 


Ohio; Attorney-General, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Pa.; Postmaster-Gen., Albert 
Sidney Burleson, Tex.; of Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; of Interior, John 
Barton Payne, IIll.; of Agriculture, 
Edwin L. Meredith, Iowa; of Com- 
merce, Joshua W. Alexander, Mo.; of 
Labor, William Bauchop Wilson, Pa. 
3. Apply for information to Oliver 
Ditson Me well known music publish- 
ers and dealers in musical instruments, 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

To what extent, if any, is the natural and 


original beauty of Niagara Falls being sacri- 
ficed to industrial enterprises? In case of their 


having been endangered, what steps were taken’ 


to prevent it ?—Falmouth, Kentucky. 


Since 1885, the New York State || 


Reservation of Niagara—now .a beau- 
tiful park, including the islands. and 
the river prospects—has preserved the 
region of the Falls from the swarms 
of picnickers, cheap shows, and sou- 
venir shops in shanties, which were 
fast obscuring and desecrating 
“natural and original beauty.” 


is another guardian of nature’s work, 
and the united influence is a check up- 
on industrial intrusion. 


I get a world of information from ‘Normal 


Instructor and Primary Plans,’’ and would like 
to see an answer to the following question in 
“Answers to Queries’: Who founded the Bap- 
tist belief, and what are the ‘main factors: of 
this belief ?—Subscriber, Arkansas. , 

The Baptists acknowledge no 
founder of the sect, but “‘trace its ori- 
gin-to the primitive church itself, and 
for evidence refer to the Acts of the 
Apostles and their Epistles.” They 
sprang into notice in England under 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth; were perse- 
cuted under both reigns; but received 
freedom for worship from James II, 
and complete religious liberty under 
William III. In this denomination are 
found “almost all the shades of belief 
which exist in other bodies.” It is 
characterized by the belief that bap- 
tism is an ordinance dependent ‘on 
an intelligent faith on the part of the 
recipient,” the matter of baptism be- 
ing reduced to “two heads—the sub- 
jects and mode of baptism.” As re- 
gards the mode, the Baptists hold 
“that only immersion in water is bap- 
tism. 

Under what circumstances and by whom was 
the preamble to the written Constitution of the 
United States drawn up ?—Subscriber,—Big 
Flats, New York. 

Several committees were employed 
in framing the Constitution. The Com- 
mittee of Detail had first written in the 
preamble, “We the people of and the 
states of New Hampshire, Massachu- 





(Continued on page 75) 
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| Aftermaths 


“studies.- Vacation 


__ Junior 


specially. designed for 
‘school -rooms. 











Vacation 





‘THE pupil can not 
“readily apply 
himself to text-book 


day sports and diver- 
sions are still in his 
mind. pe 
Visual educational 
methods will bring 
him back to his studies 
the first school day. 
Pictorial instruction 
embracing all sub- 
jects require little ex- 
planation and are not 
subject to misinter- 
pretation. You owe. 
it to your pupil, to 
the school, to your- 
self-to:install the 





Graphoscope 


Con- 
structed on simple 
mechanical principles. 
Easy to operate. 
Weighs about 100 lbs. 
Uses. standard film. 
Electric drive and re- 
wind. Powerful in- 
candescent lamp. 


Let us give you a 
list of schools using 
GRAPHOSCOPE movy- 
ing picture machines, 
and full mechanical 
details. 


Graphoscope 


Development Company 
49 Mechanic St., Newark, N.J. 
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Repeat Orders 


are the Result of 
Performance 








A Partial List of 
School Boards which have 
Re-ordered 





Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio® 
Minneapolis, ‘Minn, 
* Dallas, Texas 
Seattle, Washington 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Springfield, lowa 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Bisbee, Arizona 
Globe, Arizona 
Douglas, Arizona 
Fresno State. - Normal 
College (Calif.) 


‘San Diego, Calif. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rock Island, III. 
Gary, Ind. 
Duluth, Minn, 
Warren, Ohio 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cornell University (N. Y.) 


That is why the Miessner Piano has won such a phenomenal success in the school 
field. The partial list of prominent school boards listed on this page, practically 
covering the entire United States, have all re-ordered Miessner Pianos. 
Because they have found by actual use that this piano is especially adapted to 
their work. 


che MIESSNER PIANO 
“‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


is only three feet, seven inches high. The low stature enables the teacher to 
see her class while playing the piano. This feature assures the enthusiastic 
attention of pupils and greatly increases the efficiency of both teacher and class. 
The piano can be moved easily by two boys. As a result of this easy portability 
one Miessner on each floor will actually do the work of several larger, heavier 
uprights. 

The volume, purity of tone and resonance of the Miessner Piano is best evi- 
denced by the constant re-orders of America’s most important school boards. 
Think what a profitable and economical investment the purchase of one or more 
Miessner Pianos would be. 


You may see and hear the Miessner Piano before purchasing. Write us andlet us 
explain our FREE TRIAL OFFER and OUR SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS. 


Mail the coupon NOW—while you have it in mind! 


The Jackson Piano Co. 
124 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 









Why? 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 








List of Distributors 


mi kson Co,, 228 Third St,, 





Milwaukee, Wis. 

Distributor for Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona. 

dria, La. 

Distributor for State of Louisi- 
ana. 


Columbia Graphonola Parlors, iInc,, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Distributor for State of Dela- 
ware. 
The S&S. Hamilton Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributor for Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Northern West Virginia. 
Griffith Piano Ce., Newark, N. J. 
Distributor for Central 
Northern New Jersey. 
R. H. Zenke Music Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributor for State of Wis- 
consin. 


Snrhk 


i Work, Inc,, Alexan- 





and 














JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please 
send me the Miessner catalog and full infor- 
mation about your special offer to schools, 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
eee 93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 10 Cents Per Copy 


THE BLUE BOOK 
FAVORITE SONGS 
This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales gre 
steadily increasing. 











Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old favorite 
and popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inexpen 
sive book is to make it possible for school children every vhere to sing 
and learn these songs. A history of many ofthe songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 


Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
strong enamel paper covers. 


Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, $10.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music—Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


The best all round song book. Contains lullabies, songs ofthe seasons, folk songs, motion songs, 
sacred songs, sentimental songs, patriotic songs, songs for special days, etc. 
128 pages, bound in handsome golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, prepaid. In lots of one hundred or 
more $12.50 per hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 
ounces per book or 4 Ibs. per doz. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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English Teaching 


(Continued from page 22) 


for dates the pupil will learn as many 
as she requires and more. The same 
rule holds with written as with oral 
English. Only repeated correct writing 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs 
will insure good usage. Spelling, cap- 
itals and punctuation should be taught 
together. Just here let me say a word 
for spelling. High school pupils are 
frequently poor spellers. I think that 
one cause is lack of understanding; 
another, inadequate observation of the 
words. 


KNOWING WORDS 


No one knows a word thoroughly un- 
til he can spell it, pronounce it, and use 
it with understanding. As an aid in 
these steps, the lessons should include 
writing from dictation of sentences, 
stanzas, and paragraphs; teaching not 
only spelling, but also capitals and 
punctuation. Greater attention should 
be paid to the written form, and words 
of similar form should be linked togeth- 
er. A good practice is to write difficult 
words many times, trying to impress a 
strong mental picture. I advocate most 
emphatically the use of the blackboard 
in this as in all other English teaching. 
In one of my classes this year, I had a 
two-weeks’ series of daily themes. 
From these I collected about sixty mis- 
spelled words, none very long or com- 
plicated. These show what pupils fail 


to learn in grade spelling. I give the 
list: 

restaurant epidemic piece - 
consciousness motored crawl 
slippery hadn't curious 
together heard rehearsal 
wonderful praiseworthy during 
remembered realized interesting 
Galena theorem finally 
Fredericktown swimming until 
immediately preserver satisfied 
proposed knots particular 
enough o'clock sleepy 
wherever field roast | 
mandolin splashed wander 
wharf dentist separated 
wharves opened abutment 
captain there hungry 

to their sandwich 
two they’re convenience 
too annual pleasant 
especially violets started 


In my class in ancient history every 
year I find that pupils (eighth grade) 
do not understand the words of the 
text. I therefore have each pupil make 
a list of words not clear to him, going 
over one list in class each day and hav- 
ing the pupils look up other words, thus 
supplementing work that was not done 
thoroughly in the earlier grades. The 
following is a list handed in- by a pu- 
pil studying Myers’ “Rome”; client, 
mediaeval, atmosphere, (written form 
unfamiliar), primitive, hereditary, be- 
queath, prerogative, vanquished, usage, 
enumerated, economic. The student’s 
vocabulary, whether of expression or of 
understanding, is rarely large enough 
for his needs. The teacher in the 
grades can improve it by insisting up- 
on a greater amount of reading and ac- 
curacy in use of words. It goes with- 
out saying that the words in the above 
list should be familiar to beginning 
high school students. 

There should be constant drill in verb 
forms. Even the second grade child can 
learn these, as well as how to employ 
capitals, common abbreviations, punctu- 
ation marks, etc. I quote two second 
grade papers, as types. These are 
based upon a picture entitled, “After 
Work.” The mistakes-are obvious, but 
not unusual. 

They are feeding the donkey. The donkey 
name is Barney he has just come frem plowing 
and is tired he is eating his dinner The girl 
is looking at him. The girl's name is may. 
The woman has her arm around the girl. The 


donkey has a pretty name. 
I see a donkey a woman a little girl and 2 


og 

The donkey has just come in from work and 
the woman and little girl are giving him some 
hay in the basket. after the donkey has eaten 
his hay he will drink the water the woman has 
in the buckit for him The dog name is Butsey 
and he looks like he wants to play with the 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations. Thousands of emeness, life, 
positions are to be filled at from $1 o $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write tenmetiotety to Franklin Insti- 

tute, Dept. ester, N, Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places: and large descriptive 
k, showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be sent free 
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rings you this big 175-page 

welry book from Baird- 

orth Co.—the world’s 

largest mail order jewelers. 

It is filled with choiceoffer- 

ingsinJewelry, Diamonds, 

Watches, Silverware, 

Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, 

14x .FineCutlery, Hand Bagsand 

Novelties. All goods are sold 

wim direct to user at money- 

donyx. bloodstone or saving prices and on money- 
ots ocally priced back guarantee. 


10,000 Articles 


The : articles shown here sug- 
gest but faintly the great range 
of selection given by this book. 
Every article is a real 
in the best jewelry for the 
money offered in America. 


Save Money on Jewelry 


Prove for yourself that you 
can save money by dealin; 
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real inestones. 
Holds one HIS Se. 
Price only $9.50. 


| Send NOW for am Jewelry Book 


This big book with its 10,000 
money-saving values is a safe guide 
|| tojewelry buying. Deal with Baird- 
North Co.— world’s largest mail 
order jewelry house — established 
more than 25 years. Buy from 
Providence, the sheartof thejewelry 
manofacturing industt7. Yournameand 
address on a postal brings this big book 
Free and aes Le TODA 


_Baird-North Co. 


in Established 1895 Capital $1,000,000 
758Broad St. Providence, R.I. 


























Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
‘ imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 








Knowledge a nem Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge aYoung Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Allinone volume, Knowledge a Mother Should |mpart to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Writefor* ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 














es CENTURY INK ESSENCE 


is a concentrated form of Ink which mere- 
_ly requires the addition of water. 

Sample will be sent free to any person 
having charge of the purchasing of Ink or 
who will act as our agent. 

Write for proposition for operating your 
own business under our instructions. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO., 
5th Floor Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Instant Bunion Relief 








Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months, 

claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how any so-called 
cures, shields or , ads ever tried 
without success— ‘care how dis- 










absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
fag So oan it to you absolutely 
It + a poniertel yet simple 
home remedy which relieves youalmost 
pense he the pain; it removes eo 
xp ee oe bunion and ~— as the oat u 
jeformi' issappears—all w 
ou are wearing tlenter shoes then over, 
ust send your name ai poe a 


fF wi ou 
4 ele ceed envelope. on Write  ~ —)0 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 
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The Ford Ed 


Adapted for use in ev 


Library of Motion Pictures 


Founded by 
Henry Ford 


Lecture Room in the United States 
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Write for particulars to:— 


202 South State Street 





_ Now ready for distribution 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives 
Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 


Chicago, Illinois 
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TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 


Te Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 
At Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 


Younger Pupils. Especially Suited 











There is a su; 
a poster rep’ 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. The Junior Instructor 
Poster Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, - Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilty, Tom Tinker’s 


.. Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 


Market, to 
Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 


tive grouping, shown by. a small sketch, with many of the patterns. . The contents also include 
luced in full size arid in célors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 





Little Citizens «a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 


Nationalities and Their Flags with 


The primary purpose of this book is toteach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 


their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be 


ed by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 


Full Directions for Coloring 


color- 





tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 


forgotten. 
ings by Be 
nationalities, 


ings are‘also in outline with full directions for coloring. 
Little Citizens and Their ’ } 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one -of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the'book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
mai , these games teach geogra! 
impression on the minds of the children. . 
"Little. Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 


is printed‘on 


heavy paper covers. 
PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 


Flags’ has been prepared under 


phy in a way that leaves a lasting 


an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 


. See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 



































donkey. his harness is hanging on the post be- 
hind him There is a lantern on the Post The 
donkey name is jack. 

From the fourth year, stress should 
be placed upon margins, indentation, and 
paragraphing. The headlines should be 
prominent, indentation well marked and 
margins carefully kept, not on one side 
alone, but on both sides, and at least 
half an inch at the foot of the page, 
where the average pupil will omit it al- 
together. 


THE SENTENCE AS A UNIT 


Knowledge of the sentence as a unit 
is a grade responsibility, yet lack of 
such knowledge is a high school failing. 
In almost every lesson there should be 
a study of the different kinds of sen- 
tences, their parts, their use, their vari- 
ations, their effect, etc. “To grapple 
with the expression of a thought until 
its meaning cannot be mistaken is one 
of the finest preparations in effective- 
ness that can be given the child.” By 
the fourth year a pupil should have an 
idea of clearness, completeness, and 
unity in a sentence; he should be able 
to use good sentences in a letter, in an 
abstract, or in a story from a picture. 
I quote two average fourth grade 
papers: 


WHY WE SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN 
ARBOR DAY 

People should be interested in Arbor Day be- 
cause the forests in the United States are grow- 
ing scarce. We should plant trees on some day 
in the year. We could not do without wood. We 
use. it for fuel, and to make houses, and other 
kinds of buildings. The poplar is mostly made 
into paper. The kinds of wood that we make 
into furniture are walnut, cherry and mahog- 
any. There are some people in the United 
States that live in the forests and protect them 
when a tree dies they will cut the dead one and 
plant a new tree in its place. They cut and 
trim the other trees there are many oak, wal- 
nut, maple, and pine trees in the United States. 

In the fall of the year, when the leaves and 
trees are dry, a fire will break out. It will de- 
stroy a number of good trees. The forests are 
getting cut down quick, and the fires help to 
destroy them. The trees are usefu! things they 
are useful in summer for shade the birds make 
their nests.in them the birds help take care of 
the trees. Let us all try to take care of the 
trees. 

DRESSING UP 


She looked into the trunk and my what a 
long time she did look 

Then she said “I think I will take that satan 
dress and that blue hat with the red plume on 
it. She then got her mother's slippers then she 
got her mother’s pink parasol and her beautiful 
lace scarf. But just as she had finished dress- 
ing she heard a footstep coming that way. she 
said that was her mother step. 

At last her mother entered the room she said. 

“Henrietta what busneness have you in my 
room with my clothes on. I shall have to pun- 
ish you. you will have to go to bed without any 
supper. They were my wedding clothes and I 
did not want them soiled. The next day when 
Henrietta went downstairs and said ‘‘Mother”’, 
she said will you answer me a question Her 
mother said “Yes’’. Henrietta said, Well, I 
= you to forgive me ‘for what I did yester- 
ay. 

By the time the seventh grade is 
reached, the pupil should have a good 
working knowledge of grammar. For 
this grade, and for the first year in 
high school, an excellent book is Hunt- 
ington’s “Elementary English Composi- 
tion.” It is now about ten years old, 
but it is still good. Among other fea- 
tures, it contains a helpful chapter on 
the work of the school, which would les- 
sen the English problem if learned by 
pupils and used in classes. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The highest language ideals are 
found exemplified in literature, and 
since there-is a wealth of literature 
that appeals to the child, this should be 
made an important factor in his lan- 
guage development. Here is where the 
art of story-telling is of inestimable 
value to the teacher who, however, must 
do much reading as well. If she puts 
her whole soul into her story or her 
reading, her listeners will appreciate 
literature. They will revel in the myths 
and legends of antiquity, and even if 
they do not understand everything, they 
will feel the beauty of the language. 

Literature will also help in acquiring 
an enriched vocabulary and a finer 
phrasing. The child naturally learns 
the effective expression, and uncon- 
sciously imitates (why else the vogue 
of the slang phrase?). The skillful 
teacher will lead the way to conscious 
imitation of certain forms, and through 
repetition will cause their use to become 
habitual. 

In every grade above second there 
should be prescribed reading in litera- 
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IRENE 
actually Designs for; 
PHILIPSBORNS | 


Yes, it’s really true! IRENECASTLE, 


00> 


Vo. mE 


famous star of stage and screen—“the best 
dressed woman in the world’’—now ACTUALLY 
DESIGNSforPHILIPSBORN’Scustomersonly. 

Rush a postal for PHILIPSBORN’S 280-page 
Style Book, with its irresistible ““Castle Crea- 
tions’’ and absolutely ROCK-BOTTOM 
PRICES. It’s FREE. 
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Georgette and Satin Frock 


Cheap at #1750 
Our $Q98 


Price F *:; 


8B 4128X. Made of 
extra quality Silk, Satin, 
and Silk Georgette com- 
bination. Elaborately 
embroidered with 
glass beads. Loose 
sleeve, full blouse of 
Silk Georgette. 
Plain satin back and 
crushed girdle—apron 
effect tunic. 
It’sadream! 
Colors: Navy Blue, 
Gray or Black. 
Ladies’ sizes:Bust, 
$2-44;Skirt 38-42. 
Misses’ Sizes: 
Bust, 32-38; 
Skirt,36-39, 
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all delivery 
charges, no 
matter where 
you live. 


Our 
Six-Point 
Guarantee 


1, Lowest prices in 
U.S.A. 


Prepay : A 


— 00000 


. Prepaid delivery. 





} 2 
% 3. Goods as described. Important % 
4. Bank guarantee. Owing to the | 
' PAPER 
5. Quality, style and SHORT: | 
2 value. AGE. % 
| 6. You are the sole a of | 
judge. ilips 
3 
$ Lowest Prices ; 
We know that our prices 
are the lowest in America. f 
Here are afew examples: 
Skirts.............$3.98 up 
a $4.98 up 
$ Millinery ....$1.89 up 
Shoes ...........-$1.88 up 
LIPSBORN'S | 
DEPT.311 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Women should test this new method of 
They usually decide the 
family tooth paste. Tooth protection de- 
pends largely on them, 

There are new facts to consider. And 
every woman, for her sake and her family’s 
sake, should prove them, 


That film-coat 


Most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. To that viscous film which you feel 
with your tongue. Millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve itso the tooth brush leaves much 
of it. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 


teeth cleaning. 


holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to fight that film. Not on the surface 
only, but between the teeth. 

That way has now been found. Able 
authorities havesamply proved it. The 
method is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. To millions it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning, and 
leading dentists everywhere are urging its 
daily use. 


Ask for a ten-day tube 


Everyone is welcome to a test of Pep- 
sodent. Watch the read the 
reasons for them, then judge it for your- 
self. 


results, 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 


teeth. But science has found a harmless 





activating method, and active pepsin can 
be used to fight this film. 

Pepsodent combines two other modern 
requisites. And these three great factors 
do what nothing else has done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film, See 
how the teeth whiten as the film coat dis- 
appears. 

You will know then what is best for 
you and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 
This is too important to forget. 











: 390 PAT. OFF. 
i 
i 10-Day Tube Free | Pepsaodent 
t i REG.U.S.. 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, y Fae 
; Dept. 743, 1104S. Wabash Ave, The New Day Dentifrice 
i Chicago, Ill. y 
’ : " A scientific film combatant com- 
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aa alias aa Es alll druggists in large tubes. 
7 Only one tube to a family. 8 
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at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used several times each day. m 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, %6.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, ° 
or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 7 
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J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 
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‘ At Last! A Perfect Duplicator : 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., ” 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


4 

4 

~ 

< 

4 

4 

4 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a K» 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. % 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, »% 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putiton ,% 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter ,% 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, ¥ 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors y 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ture, including material adapted- to the 
varied interests of the child, his love, 
play, admiration, grief, joy, etc. It 
should not be “written down” for him. 
He can grasp the meaning, even if he 
does not imagine all the words. The 
“Youth’s Companion” recently pub- 
lished an account of a school in England 
where. small children are taught the 
classics by a single expressive reading. 
Knowing that they are to hear the story 
but once, they learn it readily, although 
it is more than probable that they miss 
a great many words. To quote Cooley 
on the subject: “Only the master mind 
is great enough to teach the child-heart, 
for real literature expresses the soul 
of the writer, and that soul is the great- 
est which has become as a little child.” 

A good method before taking up a se- 
lection is to have a short preparatory 
talk, followed by the teacher’s reading 
without comment, then a general dis- 
cussion with free questions, then re- 
reading, the oftener the better. Final- 
ly, the children should choose the lines 
that they like best to memorize. Or the 
story may be prefaced by definite ques- 
tions, then read as a whole without com- 
ment. After the story various means 
of self-expression should be encouraged, 
such as drawing, modeling, oral or 
written reproduction of the story. We 
have found modeling very helpful, es- 
pecially in teaching history in the early 
grades. 

At least one poem a month should 
be committed to memory. These selec- 
tions should be recited to the class fre- 
quently by different pupils in order that 
they may be learned by ear and fixed 
by repeated expression, becoming at 
last a part of the mental equipment, 
broadening the narrow horizon of the 
immature student, and acquainting him 
with a part of the significant: experi- 
ence of the race. 

The teacher must realize the unity of 
the language and literature course. She 
must plan her work in advance, just as 
in history it is wisest to plan one’s les- 
sons for the whole year, marking out 
for emphasis the most vital events. 





Freddy Flicker’s Party 
(Continued from page 35) 


_As the flickers entered the grove, a 
little boy and girl playing outside 
looked up and shouted, “Oh, look at the 
pretty brown birds with yellow wings!” 

The tribe were delighted as Freddy 
led them, one by one, into the hollow 
of the old oak and bade them help them- 
selves to acorns. 

The feast had just got well under 
way, when suddenly there was a wild 
squawking overhead, and down among 
the yellowing leaves darted a streak of 
ruffled black and white feathers with a 
flaming red head, pecking right and left 
at the amazed flickers and shrieking in- 
dignantly, “How dare you steal my win- 
ter store of nuts, you robbers! Freddy 
Flicker, I’ll fix you-for this, sure as my 
name’s Redheaded Woodpecker!” 
“Why, Cousin Woodpecker, I didn’t 
know you were gathering nuts for win- 
ter!” stammered startled Freddy. “I 
supposed these might belong to some 
miserable, nest-robbing red squirrel!” 
“Squirrel nothing!” scolded Red- 





head. “Get out this minute, or I’ll call 
my friends to drive you out!” 

As he began to call for help, the flick- 
ers, confused by the vicious attack, took 
to their wings and were soon out of the 
grove, crying a disgusted “Kee-yer,” 
kee-yer!” which meant, “This is a nice 
way to treat guests at a party!” 
Freddy was so disappointed at having 
hiS party broken up that he couldn’t 
bear to take his.friends back to the 
orchard. He stopped them on the edge 
of the grove and, calling for them to 
follow him, he swooped down to the 
ground, where his keen eyes had caught 
sight of a small colony of ants exposed 
by an upturned stone. As the party 
settled down to satisfy their hunger 
with ants, two bright pairs of human 
eyes, belonging to the little girl and boy 
who had seen them go into the grove, 
peered out at them from behind a bush 
near by. 


“Flickers!” exclaimed the boy. 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS . 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


NSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIE! 


BOOK I 
~ | For Third Grade 








* and Beginners 





I 
Graded Language 
and Composition 


HAMMOND 


_in Language 
BOOK II 
For Fourth Grade 
BOOK Ill 
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THIRD GRADE 
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% For Fifth Grade 
BOOK IV 
For Sixth Grade 
BOOK V 
For Seventh Grade 
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For Eighth Grade 





12 CENTS PER COPY 
(PREPAID) 


HE entire six volumes of our new 


series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 


books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each 
grade, containing such material as a 
pupil should and can master during the 
year specified. 


These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 


2.. Dramatization. 


3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poertis, with suggestions ‘for 


teaching and study. 


8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 


Composition Work. 


9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. ; 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful-ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed Language and 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having beetr -previously 


used by other pupils. 


mposition” Series is 


In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 


and more expensive books even tho 


h the 


latter are used successively by different 


pupils. 


er 


In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of évery one. 





Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. y 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Ideal Drink 
for the Children 


PURE AND 
WHOLESOME 





It has a delicious flavor and an 
attractive aroma of which no 
one tires, because it is the nat- 
ural flavor and aroma of high- 
gtade cocoa beans pre- 
pared by a mechanical 







GE process. No chemi- 
MER cals used. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


WALTER BAKER & C0. LTD. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


A£0,U, 8, PAT. OFF. 
























e 
« $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $75-$30° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


OnN’S 
PAYOONK 


Avoid confusion of school equip- 
ment and children’s clothing, 
by marking each piece with 
Payson’s Indelible Ink. It is 
necessary to have only a small ¢ 
letter on theinside of acap band 
oron the linings of rubbers to . 
positively identify such articles and prevent mis- 
takes and disputes. All articles that go to the laun- 
dry should be marked with Payson’s. Applied with 
a common pen to silk, linen, cotton, woolen or leather 
goods. Will not spread, fade or washout. Be sure 
to get the old reliable Payson’s Indelible Ink, Al- 
ways in the red and yellow wrapper. At stores 
everywhere or sent postpaid for 30c. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK Co. 
950 HENSHAW AVE., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Index Tabs 


Why fuss and fum- 
bleforthe rightpage? 
Dennison’s Index 
Tabs hang a lantern 
on it— save time in 
officeand home. At 
10,000 dealers. 


Write Dennivon, Department U. 
Framingham. Mass., for “Handy Book” 
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The Rural Teacher’s Opportunity 
(Continued from page 50) 


State Teachers’ College. This does 
not mean that each teacher must be a 
college graduate in order to be of un- 
questionable service to his or her com- 
munity. To complete a four-year col- 
lege course may be impossible. But 
perhaps the greatest opportunity for 
improvement among rural teachers 
lies in the well-adapted courses offered 
in summer schools. Along with the 
work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics offered by the various agricul- 
tural colleges during the summer, are 
carefully-planned courses in nature 
study, farm management and rural 
leadership. In addition, there are 
many conferences on Country Life, 
Rural Recreation, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, Boy Scout and Girl’s Camp 
Fire movements. 

And yet the impossibility of attend- 
ing a summer session in college does 
not mean that a wide-awake teacher 
must remain inefficient. Bulletins 
procurable from the colleges or uni- 
versities and from the United States 
Department of Agriculture are full of 
suggestions for rural betterment. They 
can be had for the asking. Good books 
on rural life may reveal the situation 
in its true light, also. At any rate, I 
suggest that the teacher who believes 
that she is doing all she can without 
further training secure and read But- 
terfield’s ‘‘Chapters in Rural Prog- 
ress,” Bailey’s “Couhtry Life Move- 
ment,” Wikaeve's “Farm Boys and 


Urban.” Other books of interest to 
the rural teacher are “Play and Rec- 
reation,” by Curtis; “The Little 


Town,” by Douglass; ‘Rural Life and 
Education,” by Cubberly; and ‘Con- 
structive Rural Sociology,” by Gillette. 

These suggestions do not imply an 
opinion that teachers should not re- 
ceive a substantial increase in salary. 
The spirit of the work and the prepara- 
tion of the teacher will ultimately go 
hand in hand with her salary. The 
nature of her work, that is, the train- 
ing of our children, the future citizens 
of our communities and the bulwark 
of the nation, demands that she re- 
ceive the highest wage possible, much 
higher than she receives at present. 
And yet, a higher wage would not 
remedy all the evils of the teaching 
profession or of our educational sys- 
tem. Along with the higher wage, and 
preceding it in many cases, must go 
the most thorough preparation possi- 
ble. The teacher may well regard the 
possibility of improvement as his or 
her golden opportunity. 


The Community Fair 
(Continued from page 50) 


into the following groups: vegetable, 
fruit, grain, flower, poultry, animal, 
cooking and sewing, canning, and 
school work. The last named will con- 
sist of work in writing, drawing, arith- 
metic, notebooks, manual training, 
and home projects of various sorts. 
The premium list should indicate how 
these exhibits are classified. An at- 
tempt should be made to secure ex- 
hibits from as many persons as possi- 
ble. We had 800 exhibits at our last 
fair. Have all take a part in their 
fair, be a part of it in some way. The 
best exhibits may then be taken to 
county or state fair to be exhibited as 
a community exhibit. This stimulates 
community rivalry. 

Parade: <A feature parade will be 
an attraction that will draw crowds 
and also serve as a medium through 
which a certain amount of community 
advertising can be done. Banners, 
slogans, floats and _ representative 
groups are desirable. One school used 
the following on its banners: ‘Help- 
ing boys and girls to do right is a 
thousand times better than dealing 
out charity to them after they have 
gone wrong.” “What can (name of 
town) do?” “Determine to do some- 
thing.” “Provide a motive for young 
people.” “Promote thrift and indus- 
try.” “See that every boy owns some- 
thing.” “Don’t be a quitter.” “One 
thing worse than a quitter is a fellow 
afraid to — “Sell your hammer 
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Girls,’ or Bookwalter’s ‘‘Rural Against | 
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Children have little 
grasping primary facts. 


difficulty 


That is why when you once explain 
to them the two big reasons for using 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes. 


lst—the tufted bristles that get in between and 
around the teeth— 


2nd—the curved handle that makes it possible 
to brush even the back of back teeth, 


Your oral hygiene pupils become enthusiastic 
and quickly acquire the “twice-a-day” tooth brush 
habit. 


JMost teachers know the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush from their own childhood days. They know 
that it is a dependable brush, packed in a sanitary 
way. 


Teachers inter- 
Write today. 


Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Tooth Truths.’’ 
ested in oral hygiene find it most helpful. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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Devote a few minutes each 





day to training in 





Americanism 








We Take Pleasure in eAnnouncing the Publication of 


“Making Americans” 


A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism 
in the Schools 


Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League 


128 Pages Limp Cloth Covers 32 Cents Per Copy 


HE teaching of ‘‘ Americanism,”’ or the ‘‘making of Americans”’ is 
regarded as one of the ehief functions of our public school system 
today. A thorough knowledge and understanding of the ideals on 

which our nation was founded is essential to good citizenship and it is the 
duty of the teachers of America to instill these ideals in the hearts and 
minds of their pupils. . 

Our new book, “Making Americans” has been prepared with the par- 
ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of 
teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. 

A most striking feature of the book and one which will commend 
itself very strongly to teachers is the arrangement of the contents in the 
form of Responsive Readings. This unique method of presenting the sub- 
ject adds to the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils and makes the book 
especially valuable both for class use and in connection with morning 
exercises. 

The material consists for the most part of quotations from the writ- 
ings and speeches of leaders who have helped to make our nation what 
it is today. These quotations have been carefully selected to show the 
growth of our freedom and to demonstrate that the aims of America have 
always been high and that her ideals have been grounded on respect for 
law, orderliness, justice and morality. 

The selections are all of unhackneyed material and have been made 
for their value in building constructive concepts calculated to strengthen 
the minds of the children against the insidious anti-American doctrines 
to which they are exposed. 

The book is sold at a very low price in order that it may be available 
to atl teachers and pupils not only in the city schools but in the village 
and rural districts as well. 


A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. Order a copy today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville,N.Y. 














Now READY—THE First Two VOLUMES OF OuR NEW SERIES OF 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


BOOKS I AND II---FOR FIRST YEAR WORK 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor Slippery Rock, (Pa.) State Normal School and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, A.M., Ph.D., Principal Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Each Book Designed for a Half Year’s Work. 64 pages. 
Strong Paper Covers. Price, 12 Cents per Copy. 


HESE are the initial books of a new series 
of Primersand Readers, prepa upon 








an entirely new plan, The authors are 
experts in teaching Reading and the books are 
based upon the best pedagogicad principles. 

The child’s interests are appealed to by first 
having lessons directly related to his every day 
Kfe, his companions, his pets, his play. From 
these he is led to familiar Mother Goose Rhymes 
and these are followed by repetition stories of 
well-known value, 

The series is based on Sentence Work in the 
beginning, giving the child power to first see 
the whole, then analyze into words and phrases, 
Thisis then supplemented and complemented by 
phonic work and the child is led to mastery over 
words and thought, by gaining power to analyze 
words into their parts and to use these parts in 
finding out new words. 

The child’s hours in school should be happy 
hours. He should be happy in his work as well 
asinhis play, Heis happy in doing the things 
in which he is interested, happy in exercising 
power after he is made to feel that power. 

The ‘‘Happy Hour Readers’’ are designed 
to make the child conscious of his powers and 
to develop these powers within him. 





Specimen Illustration (Reduced) from Happy Hour Readers 














Nearly eve age and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illus- 
trated, fete ‘of the pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the ATTRACTIVE IN 
attractiveness of. the books, and not only holds the interest of the child, but | PRESENTATION 
helps in the study of the text. sisal one 
This plan of small books, each book being intended to cover a half year of 
the school course, will be followed throughout the later books of the series. PEDAGOGY 
It wil! commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it CONVENIENT IN 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the pupils frequently at a minimum 
cost, It will be equally desirable either in free text book schools where, many SIZE 
times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in ECONOMICAL IN 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books. PRICE 
Price 12 cents per copy, $12.00 per hundred, postpaid. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“Conserving Time in the Rural 
School” 
By Kathleen Kearns 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This reply to Miss Ryder's 
article has been in our hands for some time, but 
lack of space has prevented its earlier publica- 
tion. The article in question appeared in our 
issue of last February. The points here made 
are of interest without regard to time. However, 
subscribers will be interested to refer to their 
February number for purposes of comparison. 


I have read the article with the above 
title written by Violet A. Ryder, pub- 
lished in the February issue of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. In my work 
I have found the methods suggested im- 
practical, and am sending an article em- 
bodying my ideas on the subject, in the 
form of an open letter to Miss Ryder. 


I think you are a trifle hard on the 
teacher, fresh from a city training school, 
who is facing an ungraded rural school 
for the first time. The devices given in 
your article you say have been worked 
out after years of experience. In my 
years as a teacher in rural schools [| 
have found that the methods you sug- 
gest are not practical. I have tried al! 
of them and could give numerous ex- 
amples of their inadequacy. 

You suggest having pupils write all 
their spelling words from memory. This 
seems to me to cause the children to 
memorize a great many letters without 
giving them any knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation, meaning and use of the words. 
I have eight grades but combine them so 
as to have only four recitations in spell- 
ing. Ialternate the oral and written 
recitations. The words are pronounced 
by me or one of the pupils under my su- 
pervision. After the spelling every word 
is used in a sentence. Beginning with 
the fourth grade the pupils use a dic- 
tionary. Can this be accomplished by 
four grades in three minutes? 

In your arithmetic classes you say you 
call the class, assign the next lesson, give 
some oral work, and, after explaining 
the next day’s problems, send them to 
the board to work one under your super- 
vision. Then you assign two or three 
similar problems for board work and turn 
your attention elsewhere. In my ten 
years’ experience as a rural teacher I have 
yet to find a class that can grasp the so- 
lution of an example in Long Division, 
Fractions or Mensuration after working 
only one. What do you do with the class 
that remains working at the board? If 
permitted to pass to their seats as soon 
as their work is finished, each pupil, in- 
stead of striving for the correct solution, 
endeavors to be the first one through. 
This leads to haste and inaccuracy. I 
cannot interrupt my other class to mark 
theirincorrect solutions. After the sec- 
ond class is dismissed the first one must 
be called back to correct their work. 
Perhaps you allow them to remain at the 
board until you are free to give them 
your attention. In that case they enter- 
tain the remainder of the school by their 
artistic efforts and facial contortions. I 
believe that had the pupils solved two 
problems under my supervision they 
would have received more benefit than 
from doing a dozen haphazardly. Besides, 
there wouldn’t have been the extra con- 
fusion nor would the pupils have had 
the wrong ideas that the incorrect so- 
lution gavethem. But by all means give 
as much supervised board work as _ pos- 
sible. 

In geography I don’t believe a class 
could get much of an idea of the topog- 
raphy of acountry, and how it affects 
people and industries, in a five-minute 
recitation period. Can you imagine the 
result of sending a class of seven to one 
wall map while your attention is devoted 
to another class? Map study is a neces- 
sity. However, I think the results are 
much more satisfactory if each pupil 
draws a large outline map and makes the 
locations on his own map. Pupils can 
get the correct locations from their text- 
books or from the wall map under my 
supervision. The fifteen minutes after 
class which you suggest giving them for 
map study uses practically half of their 
preparation period for the next lesson, 
and results in the following recitation 
being unsatisfactory. 

Your method of hearing the little ones’ 
language lesson seems to me to be a 
very good writing lesson but a poor drill 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 
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interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 
For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 


Hitt is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 


you, in the course of your | lage andrural schools 
experience as a teacher, {| havesent to Normal 
been confronted with a | Instructor-Primary 


Plans clever devices 
to promote _ school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These hawe 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 

Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of al the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! DidIt” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of schooi work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’’ of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 
of its sizeand price. 


situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these Httle problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It’”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this, 














The contents of “‘How | 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with thenumber of topics 
treated in each. ween 

TOPICRE ATED 
School Management... 60 
Arithmetic ... 39 





The helps and de- Language 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ Geography 
alone — forty-eight Spelling 

of them— are well | History........... 
worth the price of Writing. 

the book. Reading 





Hygiene 2 
Decoration and Art..... 30 
Nature Study and 


“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 














printed in clear, : 

readable type on a RETO 2 = 
goodgradeofpaper. | Manual Training........- 8 
itis bound in limp | Music.............ssseeees 20 
cloth covers and is a ae 
as well made in 152 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much Miscellaneous .............. 47 











higher prices, 

“‘How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we will send your money back et 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer 
than that? 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
PER COPY, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear itin your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today fo our New 








Edison Book and pictures, free. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 3826 Edison 6ik., Chicago 











Thoms’. EYE WATER 
et) Thompson’s 
I VS EE 
strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 179. Keep your 
fi) eyes well and they will help keep you, 

i tb 
35c Ae ton Bolg Price 
aay Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
‘gcd! JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
Rss a 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 1 











DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--- 
ON CREDIT. Easy terms for 
wonderful instruments. 3 
details toda: 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smart ‘Fall Apparel 
Easily Made Yours 


THE neat waist with its Buster 

Brown collar and_turn-back 
cuffs and the well tailored plaid skirt 
are typical New York alee in the 
Larkin Catalog. The most delight- 
ful thing about them though is that 
‘ou can easily make them, or other 

kin apparel of your choice, 
YOURS without cost. 


GIVEN 


TO YOU 


AS A REWARD 
for Spare Moments. 
Many teachers are using 
spare moments, after school 
or evenings conducting 
Larkin Clubs. The du- 
ties are easy and pleas- 
ant, the Rewards lib- 
eral and valuable. You 
are invited to become 
one of our Club Secree 
taries, 
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Just fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail 
to nearestaddress. It 
will bring you Free 
the new Fall-ande 
Winter Larkin Cat- 
alog, which contains 
full information as to 
how to start a Club 
and pictures hundreds 
af Rewards you may 
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‘ean make in the world that is equal to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 
‘(Continued from page 68) 


setts, etc., but later the “and” was 
dropped. When the Committee of 
Style took up this point, they found 
the Convention had voted that the new 
Constitution might go into effect after 
ratification by nine states; but “no 
power could name those states in ad- 
vance.” What finally decided the 
matter is not on record. The Commit- 
tee of Style avoided the difficulty by 
phrasing the preamble as it now 
stands. Viewed in this light, Ferrand* 
says, ‘‘the preamble loses some of the 
importance often ascribed to it, yet 
the opening words remain among the 
most significant in the Constitution.” 
(See “Framing of the Constitution,” 
Max Ferrand.) " 

1. What were the Alabama Claims, and how 
were they settled? 2. What are the branches of 
the state court, and who are the presiding offi- 
cers? 3. If a person did not pass all Notrmal 
Examinations, and had County Grades in the 
subjects which they did not pass, would those 
grades hold good and would they be entitled to 
a certificate, or would they not? 4. Please solve 
these problems: (a) Seven times John’s prop- 
erty, plus $32,000, equals 21 times his property. 
How much is he worth? Ans. $2300. (b) If 
5 times a number is diminished by 2-7 of the 
number and 1265 more, the result will be 4 
times the number. Required the number. Ans., 
1771.—A Young Reader, Nebraska. 

1. The “Alabama” was a_ small 
armed vessel, built in England during 
the Civil War for the Confederacy, to 
prey upon the United States merchant | 
vessels. It was manned by vo 
sailors, Damages to American com- | 
merce by the Alabama and other | 
Anglo-Confederate cruisers, brought | 
on ill-feeling between America and | 
England until, in 1871, a joint high 
commission representing both coun- | 
tries met at Washington, and con- 
cluded a treaty for the settlement of 
American claims growing out of this 
damage. By the treaty, a board of 
arbitrators was appointed to meet at | 
Geneva, Switzerland, to consider and 
settle the matter; and its award (Sept. 
1872) decreed that Great Britain 
should pay an indemnity equal to $15,- 
713,125 in gold. 2. In many states 
there are Court of Appeals, Appellate 
divisions of the Supreme Court, the 
Supreme Court, and a series of inferior 
courts, as police courts, marine courts, 
etc., terminating in the justice court. 
A chief judge, or justice, is presiding 
officer in each case. You probably 
wish to know about the courts of Ne- 
braska and on this we have no infor- 
mation. Ask any local lawyer or your 
county clerk. 3. No opinion can be 
given in this matter. It would depend 
upon circumstances and regulations 
governing the case, as in examinations 
or otherwise. Ask your county or 
state superintendent. 4. (a) The dif- 
ference between 7 times and 21 times 
John’s property, or $32,200 (not $32,- 
000) equals 14 times the property. 
Hence $32,000 divided by 14 equals 
$2,300, his property. (b) The difference 
between 5 times and 4 times a number 
equals the number, or 7, and plus 2% 
equals 1265. Therefore 1265 is the dif- 
ference between 77 and 4%, or 57, of 
the number; 44 equals 253; 77 equals 





Is it quite correct for a lady, a married wo- 
man, in answering the phone to say, “This is 
Mrs. James Blank,” or should sne say “Mabel 
Blank” or use her maiden name, ‘Mabel Jones 
Blank?’ Should she answer strangers and 
friends alike over the phone (Mrs. James 
Blank), and how should she sign her name ?— 
Subscriber, Missouri. 

As a general rule it is better to an- 
swer a “phone” call formally, for then 
one does not know whether the call is 
from friend or stranger. Mrs. Blank, 
or Mrs. James Blank, as preferred, is 
therefore the correct form. In calling 
a friend by “phone” a woman 
gives her name as the friend knows 
her; in calling a stranger, or in any 
call on business or social matter, she 
should use her formal name. In mat- 
ters of business, where identification 
is important, she should sign her full 
name, Mabel Jones Blank, with Mrs. 
James Blank in parenthesis if pre- 
ferred, although the latter is not es- 
sential. If, however, she is usually 
known by the signature “Mrs. James 
Blank,” that is.the one she should use. 


Thereis no kind of achievement you 





perfect health. —Carlyle. 








Mother never 
meant to have 
itusedlike this. 


Your school can afford to provide the girls 
and boys with the sanitary and convenient 


ie MI tkais diet Fe ee, 
OiilwonPaperJowels =| | 
‘ , { 

Onliwon Towels are made of soft, absorbent crepe and are || bd ; 
ff. . 


served singly from a dust-proof cabinet that operates auto- 
matically without insanitary knobs to touch. 


One ONLIWON TOWEL will dry both hands, for each 
towel is of generous size and is served folded once to render 
it — firm and absorbent. ONLIWON is Economical 
in Cost. 








The user 
touches 
only his own clean 
towel. 


Write for “Clean Hands and a Pure 


Heart’ an article written for teachers. 


A.P.W.PAPERCO.,DepartmentD, Albany,N.Y. 














Animal Story—Free 





“The Live Stock Industry in Nebraska’”’ 





HIS little booklet will create a greater interest in the study of 
Animal Industry. It tells an interesting story of one of the 
most important and productive occupations of the great 


agriculture State of Nebraska. 











You will find it not only a great inspiration and help in the study 
of Agriculture or as supplementary reading, but indispensable for 
use in your Commercial Geography classes. 


Omaha Leads the World 


J 













Tear 


in the production of creamery butter, second to Chi- a 
cago in receipts of hogs and sheep and third in and mail to 

a Chamber of 
receipts of cattle. Commerce, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


I am a teacher in 
sadauavdevaceudixestauis Schooi, 
District No. ........... Will you 


please send me a free copy of The 
Live Stock Industry in Nebraska as of - 
fered in the September {920 number of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


The booklet will tell you all about the in- 
dustry. We have prepared it especially 
for you and will gladly send you a 
copy free. 

Fill out the coupon at right and mail to-day. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Omaha, Nebraska 






























































The Greatest 
Selling Song Book 
in the World. 


4,000,000 Copies 
Sold! 


~ 


“other Famous 
Cable Books 


Everyday Songs 


A book of simpler music 
— especially for young 
voices. Contains facts 
about music and helps 
Jor teachers. Prices: 5c 
each in 100 lots, f.0. 6. 
Chicago. $1 per dozen 
prepaid, Less than 12 
at 10c each, prepaid. 
Sample Copy FREE. 


101 Famous Poems 
A splendid collection of 
thebest poetry of ailtime. 
Also a prose supplement 
containing many im- 
mortal prose selections. 
Price: 25c each, in any 
quantity, prepaid. NO 
free copies. 


Favorite Songs 
(Catholic Edition) 
Hymns and Carols for 
the entire ecclesiastical 
year. Also patriotic 

and other melodies. 

An authoritative book. 
Prices: Ze each in 100 
lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, pre- 
paid. Less than 12 at 


10ceach, pepe Sam 
g hm City FREE. ok 





Do You Know this 
Book2 


It is a song book that makes music teach- 
ing easier. It just fits the case when no 
book you’ ve seen is exactly right—when 
you can’t afford too expensive a book 
when you want a small, compact book that 
contains just the songs you wish, 


The 101 Best Songs 


has a wide range, in easy keys, of patriotic and sen- 
timental songs, folk and opera melodies, songs of the 
hearth and college ditties, with many simple tunes 
for young voices. A remarkably fine collection, criti- 
cally edited, and proven good by its enormous sales. 


7ca Copy?..c:: SAMPLE 


1.00 per dozen, 
fess than 12 a¢ 10¢ each, prepa Copy FREE 


CABLE C€0., 1216 Cable Bldg., CHICAGO 
a SEE 













































have never thed them 
DO sO NOW 





R AN CRAYON COMPANY 
aan — ~ -ioneer Crayon Mfg.’ NEW YORK, . 





























Buy Your Maps Now and Save Money 


To introduce our new line of school printing and supplies we make the 
following special offer to teachers: 


25 Desk Outline Maps of United States 25 Desk Outline Maps of North America 
25 Desk Outline Maps of South America 25 Desk Outline Maps of Europe 
25 Desk Outline Maps of your own staté 


The five complete sets, usually sold at $2 to $2.50 will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of only ONE DOLLAR. . 

‘The maps average in size 10 x 12 inches and are printed on a good quality 
of white paper. Cleveland schools used over 300,000 of these maps during the 
past year. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
634-36 Huron Road - Cleveland, Ohio 




































You Have a Beautiful Face 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity if 
you expect to make the most out of life, Not only should you wish to ap- 
pear as attractive as possible for your own self-satiséaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 
greatly, if not wholly by your “‘looks,” therefore it pays to ““look your best’® 
atalltimes. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise ; it will in- 
jure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success, of your life—whith is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper *“Trapos’”? (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses without 
ope ration quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not interfere 
with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


What Others Have to Say :— 


Dr. F. D. G. writes a eave tha after 
he had used it for two oot e thinks that 
**Trados 24°’ is fine and will recommend it 


tro: 
a “*Your Nose-Shaper 
9 “gertainly, pleased with 











Miss C. R.---After using my ‘‘Trados 24 
for only two weeks sees a sroneatras im- 
Rrovement in the shape of her nose. 

Ww. s that she is gettin; fine resultsand to his 
isv ery much late d over the Nose-Shaper. r. 
B. is very pleased: with the Nese. Shaperand the work and I a 
recommend it to my friends 


his aces looks much bett 
Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to 
correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1363 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Child Sings 


(Continued from page 28) 


life. Adelina Patti, the celebrated 
prima donna, came near losing her 
voice because she had strained the 
chords. I have heard any number of 
young singers who are suffering from 
harshness. With an otherwise good 
quality, this defect is in some instances 
disastrous, Always, with the children, 
I insist on this point. The future sing- 
ers must be protected, and no hurt to 
the speaking voice must be allowed. 

After this song of the mocking bird 
has been thoroughly made part of the 
consciousness, you may then begin to 
point out the phrases of the music. 
You do one phrase; and the children 
do the next. Alternate this way until 
the song is over. 

Have the individuals sing the 
phrases. This will give you the first 
real solos. Pretend that — is the 
mocking bird, and Mary is the lady 
who listens. Johnny is by brother 
of the mocking bird, and so on. 

You cannot begin too early with the 
children. The merest infants respond 
to songs, and join along. Their join- 
ing along may be only rhythmic—that 
is, to swing with the song, and smile or 
pout with the emotion of the music. I 
have seen an infant six months old 
deeply affected by different kinds of 
music. That is why only very musical 
rattles and sound-toys should be given 
to the babies to “keep them quiet.” 

Now, what songs should you use? 
Perhaps you know best what you would 
like, songs of your own girlhood, songs 
you love on the phonograph or at the 
concerts. But if you would have my 
suggestion, here are some lovely melo- 
dies; and you will notice that I have 
grouped the songs for different ages. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN 

All Thro’ The Night; Cradle Song of 
Brahms; Lullaby of “Jocel n’; Abide 
With Me; Oh, Slumber My Darling; 
The Last Rose of Summer; Old Black 
Joe; Old Oaken Bucket; Swanee River; 
America, 


FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 

Annie Laurie; Ben Bolt; Mighty Lak 
a Rose; If No One Ever Marries Me; 
The Lost Chord; Rosary; Auld Lang 
Syne; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Last 
Night; My Old Kentucky Home; 
Angel’s Serenade; Sing, Smile, Slunr- 
ber; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; Evening 
Song; Battle Cry of Freedom; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; Dixie; Hail 
Columbia; Star-Spangled Banner; Holy 
Night, Peaceful Night. 





The Community Fair 
(Continued from page 73) 


just what its people want it to be.” 

Contests: Have some contests for 
everyone. A sixty-yard dash, potato 
races, sack races, pie-eating contests, 
guessing contests, and running and 
jumping are all amusing. Try. to get 
entries in these events from fi old 
and young. Arrangements can some- 
times be made to have some special at- 
tractions,—a plowing contest and a tug 
of war are good. 

Program: Before the regular pro- 
gram begins it is often possible to 
serve lunch. This will accommodate 
visitors, who drive in from a distance, 
and at the same time help to defray a 
— of the general expense. Here is 

a program that worked out well: 8 
A. M., Entry of exhibits; 11, Parade 
from the school; 12, Lunch; 1P. M., 
Athletic events; 2, Talk by County 
Superintendent of Schools; 2:15, Com- 
munity Singing; 2:30, "Agricultural 
talk by a graduate agriculturist; 3:10, 
Talk on Civic Improvement; 3 45, Talk 
by the County —< on Potatoes, our 
leading crop; “Get Acquainted— 
cr Sg hour.”” Music may 
be enjoyed during the noon recess and 
between the different events and 
speeches. In the evening, community 
movies or a closing talk by a good 
meee works well. 

The value of community fairs can- 
not be over-estimated, and the school 
as a leader in this work will be able to 
take a decided stand for better things. 

If you think it is too late to begin 
planning for a fair this year, begin 
planning now for one next year.7 \ 
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| The American Songster 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Two Books of Unusual Merit 
Full of just the kind of gongs young 
Americans like to sing. Many well 
known Music Supervisors and Institute 
Song Directors use them. 

Returnable Copies of either or both 
sent on request at 35¢e each; or for 50c 
(stamps or coin) we will mail one each 
to anyone mentioning this ‘‘Ad.” 
MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


Tullar-Meredith Co. Nryitiy. 


N. Y. City. 





























‘Physical Training 


for the School Room 
By U. G. FLETCHER, B.E. 
20 years a teacher of Physical Training 
in Schools, Chautauquas and 
Teachers Institutes. 
50 Practical Exercises 50 Cents. 


The Art of Healthful Living—$2 
Both Books at once for $2.25, postpaid 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back, 
Order Now. Payatend of school month 
if you prefer. Address 

U. G. FLETCHER, Shelbyville, Ils. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


| 
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Hierer Epvucartion} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


» Ohe Bniversity | of Chicaga ; 


peeth Year Division1, Chicago, m4 











THINK PROBLEMS 


Have you ever wished you had a quantity of simple prob- 
lems handy for drill work? Ihave. So I worked outa 
set suitable for intermediate grades. The problems are 
attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in the set—240 
problems with answer card. Each card also has two 
statements from which the pupils may make problems 
of theirown, You need a set and your pupils will 
enjoy using it. COMPLETE SET $1.00. 


PORTLAND, N. D. 








ETHA L. ieteomes 








sition. We willaccept any new or. secondhand school or by 
Books. Dictionaries and ranslations in exchange, or buy for cashif 
lable with us. Sendlist for our offer. 
BARNES and NOSLE, Inc., 


31-33-35 West 15th St. New York City 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
examinations. The 48 page book of 
Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 or 


more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 
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Learn At Home 
Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to to "sib0 @ month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention C Course preferred. 
men HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, it. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. ' [12th Lag _ 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” F2. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th a Chicago 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 






























, Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 

Rete. 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
: Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Va. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
pion tes wtb hence “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 


young or oF middie aged, \ high nae a single facial 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill A. hollows;- give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners >f the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
a show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

Murray’s simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. ne information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Bipe Rocks which tells just whet 
to o, to bring back te & oo oa to the acial 
muscles an: 
to the skin. ormyte gee acmneimaaaed 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 942 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 














The Key 


Mind a File—Not a Pile 


The Key to Success is the ability to remem- 
ber. I can make your mind an infallible classi- 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, — 
faces. Enables you to co 
-control, overcome 
forgetfulness, ad- 
au eeeee. Easy, _20 years’ 


<» for free wate hag “How to 
Test, an a how, to secure Free 
“How to 10 Speake in Public.’” 


DICKSON MEMORY SCH 
Oept. 4791 1041 ChicagoAv. Fag 


The little —_— of 15 cts. in Gomes or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 
a weeks on trial. the Pathfinder is an il- 


lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 


center, for the Nation; a paper 
that prints all the news of the 
en S$ -y ant tells the truth and 
































le prob- by. the truth; now in its 27th 
echoes Will bring *ii; aap Washington has become 
et —240 D —. emptying the World ’s Capital and 
has two ; it costs} reading the Pathfinder is 
~oblemna Ou but is a "year. If | like sitting in the inner 
il ill ycu want to keep] council with those who 
ils wi From the f oy on what mold the world’s destiny. 
on 
. = * world, at the least expense of 
m. Si time or money, this is your means. 
a ons: If you want a paper in your home 
which x. sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If you would appreciate @ 
a i pete SE st 
A i e 
that you might like such a paper, and 
cul & eae we will B.'s ‘the Pativinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
>] Board: 15¢ does not repay us, we are glad to invest in 
our officia! new friends. The Pathfinder, 431 Langdon Sta., 
for cashif Washington, D. C. 
ox cty 4 LaSiest Shorthand’ 
Learn in 5 evenings | home studys 
aor ig a pes. Short- 
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PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 


EDGAR S. — co., 
43 East 19th, E-90 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
peer me Oe ni complete iy poe $3.00 per thousand 
ibaters’ Guide 25 cen 
JOHN i. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


N. Y. City. 























ns Dyk ty Abe 
Boe Ne fat ailores, Complete guiline FREE. 
Wrtec. 3. Ozment, Dept 38, St. is, Mo, - 


Primary Education 
(Continued from page 29) 


what is considered important through- 
out many cities, leads to the unfor- 
tunate conclusion that the commonly ac- 
cepted standard is a_ subject-matter 
standard. There are only a few cities in 
the United States which have had the 
courage to attempt to interpret the real 
child as the primary school sees that 
child. Rather, they have fallen into 
the unfortunate upper grade and high 
school practice of reporting back to the 
home what is at best but the ability of 
the child to absorb his share of the 
presentation of reading and number 
and penmanship and which at the worst 
is as Patri says “simply a measure of 
friction between the child and. the cur- 
riculum.” Did you ever stop to con- 
sider how unfair this is to the parent? 
It completely shuts both the father and 
the mother off from any opportunity to 
work with the teacher for a better child. 
x When the teacher says that in num- 
ber the child’s standing is 65 per cent., 
nobody on earth can dispute her since 
she alone knows what the requirements 
of her room have been in number, and 
the parent is forced to accept the judg- 
ment in a helplessness that is pitiable. 
Should she, however, send to the home 
a statement of the desirable and unde- 
sirable habits which she discovers in the 
child, and this statement disagrees with 
the parents’ belief in the matter—and 
upon this point parents have a very 
definite basis for belief—the situation 
at once brings the parents to school for 
a discussion. If this is handled in a just 
and tactful way by the teacher, the out- 
come will be a very happy one for the 
child. 

As the result of a study of this phase 
of the problem by the teachers and prin- 
cipals of the Oakland, California, 
schools, an extremely simple report 
card has been adopted for lower grade 
work. It should receive very serious 
consideration by other school communi- 
ties. Believing that in the lower grades 
a discovery of the real child is the mat- 
ter of prime importance, this committee 


has developed, with the consent and as- | 
sistance of Supt. Fred M. Hunter, a | 


distinctive and valuable citizenship re- 
port card. There is no attempt on it 
anywhere below the third grade to give 
a rating on the subject matter alone. 
At best subject matter is only an in- 
cidental of the modified environment re- 
quired to discover the reactions of the 
child, as a basis not only for correct- 
ing social habits but for producing sit- 
uations whereby serviceable habits may 
be begun. The more important ratings 
are given under two headings—Citizen- 
ship and Industry. These really are 
components of the same thing but it 
may be serviceable, for a time at least, 
to separate them. «The ratings are as 
follows: 


Citizenship 
1. Courtesy 
2. Loyalty 
8. Co-operation 
4, Self-reliance 
5. Application 
6., Cleanliness 
7.) Self-control 
8. Reliability 
iy ndustry 
1. Conscientious 
2. Shows improvement 
38. Needs encouragement 
4. Should be more attentive 
5. Gets too much help 
6. Promotion in danger. 

At the bottom is this notation: “The 
qualities noted above are very essential 
to successful work. The attention of 
parents is particularly called to items 
checked. Improvement is desired.” 

On the opposite side of the report card 
are the following very helpful sugges- 
tions— 

PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM FOR PARENTS 

1. Parents are urged to visit schools 
and thus impress pupils with their in- 
terest in the schools. 

2. Prompt and continuous attendance 
is required by law. This is for the good 
of the State. It is good citizenship to 
comply. 

8. Absence even for a day decreases 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Does the above picture recall a similar experience in your own life? If not, you cannot tell 
how soon such a misfortune may befall you. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office : 


is a mutual Health and Accident Association for teachers only. It was char- 
tered under the laws of Pennsylvania in 1910, and during its nine years of 
operation has paid thousands of dollars to its members in benefits. It is 
| eonducted by teachers of long experience. Its Board of Directors is com- 
| posed of High School instructors, Normal School presidents, College pro- 
| fessors, and prominent business men. 

| This Association has weathered two nation-wide epidemics without 
| increasing its annual dues, or asking its members for one extra penny to 
help out, paying every bona-fide claim in full, and maintaining a splendid 
per capita surplus besides. 

Two plans are offered: Class A, annual cost $8.00, pays $10.00 per 
week for sickness or accident for a period not to exceed = weeks. Class 
B, annual cost $12.00, pays $5.00 for the first week and $12.50 per week 
thereafter for a period not to exceed 26 weeks. Both classes also provide 
splendid benefits for partial disability, quarantine, and old age, as well as 
| for natural, and accidental death. Benefits are paid the year round. 
| No other concern pays benefits as liberally for money invested as the 
**Educators.’’ It will pay you to investigate. Put the burden of proof 
upon us. Write today to 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
| 421-423 Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 


PHONOGRAPH 


For Your 
School Room 


of REE 


Here Is Your 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


you can bring right into your own schoolroom for yourself and pupils to enjoy the world’s 


Lancaster, Pa. 














This 
Up-To-The-Minute 





























greatest bands, orchestras, vocalists, You can make your sc “-hoolroom more fascinating, more 
attractive, more enjoyable- ~—the children work harder, behave better, study more seriously 

With the hundreds of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for sc ois lroom 
work the phonograph has become as necessary in the schoolroom as the blackboard. 


.Victor—E dison—Columbia—Pathe and 
This Phonograph PLAYS ALL RECORDS- “others. Its toneis rich in quality and 
volume, Its clear reproduction of voice and note makes it especially desirable for theschor ylroom, 
It measures 12"x 12" x 5}¢ Has 8" turn table. Strong motor that winds easily, Beautifi ally 


. mahogany finished—yet you can have it free of all cost simply for helping us advertise and intro- 
duce into your vicinity the Famous Christy Products. 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Off N Immediately on receipt of coupon attached to this advertisemen t properly filled 
er 0. out we will send you prepaid 100 tubes of Christy Iron Rust and Stain Remover, 
Let your pupils distribute these at 25c per tube and when a ill sold se n¢ d us the proceeds and we will 
ship you the Phonograph Free as described and pic tured above. You will have no trouble in dis- 


posing of the Iron Rust and Stain Remover forit is some thing 


that everyone must have. It removes “‘before your very eyes’’ Iron 
Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew and other stains. Bleaches ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Newark, New York, Dept. 1. 


clothes, Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, Marble Statuary, etc., and & 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 

g Please send offer as marked with 
square opposite name below, w 


Offer No. 2 If you do not want to take advantage of a “agree to * pat 


the above offer then mail coupon marked 
Offer No. 2 and we will send you prepaid 250 packages of fe) ot ou soon rs ae 
Melo to be sold by your pupils at 10c per package and fe) cand Bo are 





offer, remitting pro- 
ods are disposed of 
end Phon 


ywraph as ad- 


when all sold—return proceeds and the Phonograph K OFFER NO. 2. 
will be sent FREE as mentioned above. MELO is a pure food f 100 tubes Iron R Sa made ia are 
preparation that makes in a jiffy the finest desserts, pud- 2 LJ sold at 26 per tube as fe weed peace 
dings, pie filler, or can be used in ice cream, ete. In three O 
flavors—Chocolate—Vanilla—Lemon. Gives absolute sat- @ — . OFFER NO. 2. 
isfaction and the people of your vicinity will want more. QQ | 2 0 pack ages Melo te be sold at 10¢ ea 
That is why we make this most re markable offer. ‘s) . — 
We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we estab- YU 
lish any time limit on sale, granting from thirty to NOME. cee cceereeneeneeeee 
sixty days to com iple’ te sale ece ssa Also As | shipment a 
we include a FINE PRESE NT ‘FOR THE TEAC HER - er On ee 
s y RTIS’ NG 
Pens "tsi cake ele, SUM LARVESUEON | 
TO-DAY. a State cccosese eoces MRO 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. & 
Ship Phonograph to 





Newark, New York State seeeee 
mel» achers name ant addres 
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Ready September 15th—A New and Enlarged Edition of 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
























































Two 
Volumes 
Each 


9x12 
Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


PRACTICAL 
MetHons Alps ano DEVICES 
ror IEACHERS 


VOLUME ‘|! 


PRACTICAL 
MeTHoDs, Alps ano Devices 
FOR TEACHERS. 


VOLUME | 


576 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 


possible, } 
find just the material needed for her use. x 
Drawing Section contains several pages of plates in colors, 


Size, Binding, Etc. umes, each 9x12 inches. 


ten-inch columns to the page. 
















The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, 
printed in exceptionally readable type ona heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the 
best resultsin printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the 
durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


More Than 50,000 Sets of Previous Editions Have Been Sold 


, NEW edition 
of Practical 
Methods, Aids 
and Devices for 
Teachers is now 
onthe press. New 
mnoncek has been 
added and the books 
will be larger, better 
and more helpful 
than ever before. 

Thousands of tea- 
chers have found 
these books of in- 
estimable value in 
their daily work and 
they are endorsed in 
the highest terms 
by Superintendents, 
Principals and edu- 
cational authorities 
generally. 

Their cost to 
you in combina- 
tion with Nor- 
mal Instructor- 
Primary Plans 
is only about 
THREE AND 
ONE-THIRD 
CENTS A DAY 
FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. 

Read 
Our Offer 
and 
Guarantee 
Below. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I — Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Hygiene, Physical Edu- 
cation, Arithmetic, Language, His- 
tory, Picture Study, Gymnastics, 
Exercises and Games. 

VOLUME II — Agriculture, Story 
Telling, Drawing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, 
School Gardens, Citizenship, Nature 
Study, Dramatization, Writing, Reci- 
tations, Plays and Exercises. 

Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 


The teacher can turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to 
The books are splendidly illustrated throughout and the 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
There are 288 pages ineach volume with two 


The text is 











The Special Price 


ceeding seven months, 


The Price of the Books 


the next succeeding five months, 





PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
. Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are alloweda 
discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 

is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00on the 15th of each of 


allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


discount of 50 cents is 





























USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. ERB oseansces a | eee 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

[Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 

of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 
I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee itis understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sensc, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered intica'e Py 2 check mark (x) 


the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


| Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
\— of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 
[ | Iam enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 

Name 




















GUARANTEE 
Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense an 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| “Conserving Time in the Rural 
School” 
(Continued from page 74) 


in correct expression. I can see no 
benefit resulting from copying a number 
of words which mean nothing to the 
child. Would there not be more benefi- 
cial results if you sent them to the board 
to use the irregular verbs and the pro- 
nouns in sentences about their homes, 
pets, famous men, authors, etc.? Then 
you could quickly erase any misused word 
before it was indelibly impressed upon 
the child’s memory. Dramatization is 
also a large factor in my language les- 
sons. 

The device of correcting history out- 
lines by a ‘‘nod of approval’’ sounds like 
a splendid energy and time saver. What 
do you do if capital letters and punctua- 
tion marks are omitted, words misspelled 
and dates incorrect? If you hear the 
oral recitation before sending the class 
to the board, how many words can be 
written before the ten-minute class pe- 
riod is up? Permitting them to write 
while you have another class again uses 
up their study period. ; 

Besides the regular curriculum we are 
required to teach Vitalized Agriculture, 
including sewing; spend at least fifteen 
minutes daily in teaching Patriotism; 
give daily instruction in Current Events 
and Good Health; have drawing and 
writing lessons; prepare hot lunches 
and require the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades to read four books each year out- 
side their regular work. 





Re-Directed Rural School 


(Continued from page 34) 


discordantly into the relations of 
things; and no initiative and referen- 
dum that made the people direct law- 
makers. The teaching of the subjects 
of the school curriculum must strike 
directly at the problems of to-day and 
|to-morrow. This requires a school in 
| process of continuous change where the 
| presentation of subject matter is based 
upon values. 

In the re-directed rural school, books 
and the “doing of things” are co-or- 
dinated. It would be ridiculous to at- 
tempt to teach boys to swim by class- 
room instruction. And how successful 
would a football team be if instructed 
in the subject matter of the game, but 
never given real practice? The facts 
of hygiene and sanitation amount to 
nothing unless they lead into correct 
habits of living. One may know all 
about our government and laws, and 
| yet not be a good citizen. A teacher’s 
| main work is habit building, and the 
| formation of a habit requires muscular 
and mental co-ordination, or subject 
| matter applied to the actual “doing of 
| things.” Hygiene must be taught by 
having the children practice the lessons 
presented; the love and observation of 
birds developed by ministering to them; 
and good citizenship inculcated through 
| sacrificing to serve. <a 
| The re-directed rural school must be 
|!a community institution, the function 
of which is to keep all the people of the 
community growing all the time. [Many 
people upon finishing school should be 
given a tombstone instead of a diploma) 
We have in almost every community 
those who have been mentally fossilized 
| for years in business or. profession, in 
| school or church, or possibly in all rela- 
|tions. A teacher, especially in the one- 
| teacher type of school, who confines 
| herself to the boys and girls has but 
| half a school. What is needed is a live 
| teacher who will keep all of the people 
|of the district in touch with the most 
| up-to-date ideas and growing all the 
time. 
| As it would have been criminal to 
| have trained and equipped our soldiers 
|in 1917 as in Civil War times, and 
|marched them against the modernly 
trained and equipped Huns, so it is like- 
| wise criminal to train boys and girls for 
life as in the days of long ago, and 
| launch them into the modern whirl of 
| things. To make democracy safe for 
the world we need up-to-the-minute 
training camps for our boys and girls. 
‘We need_isre-directed, _=re-vitalized 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, hey are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English, 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book, When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction and notes .......++008 cocccecvcccss hO 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes........ coccvccscccccseccccec NO 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines12¢ 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
GreatStone Face. Hawthorne, Biographica! 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines | 2¢ 
ll Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 
NOLES ANG OUTLINES... .ccccccccce sovceces Perrre bt) 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
notes, outlines...... . «De 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longtfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 


= 


on ao ow 








plete with notes ....... eed s00sssebeeveusebenes 18ce 
21 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complete 
Ni cnnsnsesesocensaane soeweses snnee ++ 1 Se 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tules retold for young people...... cocccccce 18c 
2 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mclee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 12¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
aud vocabulary... ..ccccc.cos peeeceeesesocececvee 30c 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques. 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18e 


31 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vOcabulary.........sssseeeees 24c 

33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper............6. 30c 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48¢ 

35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, " poenane of English, High School, 


Dansville, N. 

37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
point..... Ty rie er ree asesehe 18c 

39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A, Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 

of Sleepy Hollow, 216 pages........cscceseeees 30c 

41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Pbh.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
school study........ SchecRe sedsbbavesbeeSeunner 24e 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
Ei... URHOFM WIth IO, 41... .c0ssscsecsedesc 24c¢ 
Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Plaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 4124¢ 
47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by ‘Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Sea WUE AN ME 865505 ei0ccvssedccevencuse 24c 

49 Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction,notes 
and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdev, Ph.D., 
L.L.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich........... 24c 

59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom. 176 pages...24c 

61 A Message to Garcia,and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B............ 12¢c 

63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State Coilege. This will 

be a valuable book for school use, and for students 

OE FE si 66 0 6600 urn sie 86 ieee on sence 24e 

65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 12¢ 
67 Democracy andthe War. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilsou 
are included, together with Lloyd George’saddtess 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 

- War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s **‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.”’ Fine text ior classesin Eng- 
lish, History,and Civics, and for Supptementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
PEF COVETS. 162 PAES......cccesccccscccesesceeeRAe 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
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| Library Methods in American History. By G. R. Crissman. 240 pages .35 
| Practical Lessons in U. 8. History. 


| New Practical Orthography. 


| Practical Lessons in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 
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Books That You Will Need 


During This School Year 


KEEP THIS LIST FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
ALL PRICES PREPAID UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 





The Instructor Entertainment Books 
The Well Known “Pieces and Plays” Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages.......$ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... .35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages......  .35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.... .35 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages .35 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages..... ja ae 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages....... « wae 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...... .85 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. .35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages.......... (éenesek ae 
Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages................. .30 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages........... 35 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages................ .30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............... .30 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages....... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages..... . 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages...,.. .35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........  .75 


The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound. « Ls 


School Music Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 
BNE TLB US soe r0 aia sah sis evs Sv ola tots seis oc yeiw > do: Sracain dre hipaa lesa 10c per copy 
Tne Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 170 Songs with Words 





and Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 100, 
transportation payable by purchaser .............. $12.50 per 100 | 


Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. | 
Happy Days. 55 Songs........... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Outlines and Other Helps for Teachers 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages.$ .35 


By John Rankin. 108 pages... .35 
Outline Guide to Civil Government. By Thomas E. Sanders. 96 pages .35 
By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages...... -20 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 116 pages. .35 
Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. 

WN sds eM NNEC  aiay, oct ass Bieie la duns loio sd 8 Bis UaLe lees Siclo''e's 35 | 
Study of the Song of Hiawatha. By Nellie McCabe. 192 pages... .35 | 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean. 

De SRW ae ORE OR OMT ACTOR IEC ae area 035 
Practical Lessons in Geography. By John Rankin. 140 pages..... .35 
96 pages... .35 
Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thos. E. Sanders. 178 pages, cloth 

PINION 06 5.676 4 000 als icid DATED So SOS 6 4 5016.6 6S Harbleiele aides 6.6.0 -60 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 



































Primary Education 
(Continued from page 77) 


the financial support for the schools and 
lessens the educational opportunities of 
the children, both for those absent and 
those present. 

4. The parent’s interest in this card 
and the signing’ of it helps in impress- 
ing on the pupil the importance of doing 
good work. 

In the qualities enumerated the child 
really exists as an embryonic citizen. 
We might disagree with regard to their 
relative values but the fact remains 
that all of them are fundamental. 

A similar and wider study has been 
made of the qualities of citizenship by 
two women teachers in the Horace 


Mann School, New York. The plan 


there adopted may be too elaborate for |. 


the ordinary school. School people in- 
terested in this scheme of habit values 
will find a report on it in the January, 
1919, edition of the Teachers College 
Record, or they may address directly 
Miss Clara Chassell at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
To secure co-operation of the princi- 
pals and primary teachers in our gram- 
mar schools in properly evaluating 
lower grade work, I am using the fol- 
lowing basis for judgment of the work 
accomplished in the first grade and 
radiating from that into the kinder- 
garten and second grade. 
I. Serviceable habits 
1. Health and posture with em- 
phasis on cleanliness 
2. Orderliness as shown by 
rangement of materials 
3. Thrift in the use of materials 
and time 
4. Promptness and obedience 
5. Self-reliance and initiative 
6. Self-control 
7. Sense of responsibility 
8. Courtesy and consideration 
9. Co-operativeness 


II. Skill in acquisition of tools of 
education 
1. English,—effective 
pression 
2. Reading 
38. Penmanship,—to express 
sires and needs of the class 
4. Number as applied to class 
necessities 
III. Spirit of the room as expressed 
in happiness, cheerful attitudes, 
and industry. 


ar- 


oral ex- 


de- 


We need a better basis for our judg- 
ment as to what is a desirable education 
in elementary and primary schools. 
This basis should include the citizenship 
qualities as of major importance, for 
these qualities will be needed to meet 
the future demands in a democracy. 
Such an ideal calls for a thorough study 
of child life, to develop the ability to 
interpret in terms of conduct the reac- 
tions of children; for a complete sym- 
pathy with the natural reactions of 
childhood; and for a clear understand- 
ing of the aims involved in the devel- 
opment of an individual for his future 
best service as an American citizen. 


Freddy Flicker’s Party 
(Continued from page 72) 


“There’s the white tail spot Teacher 
told us about, Nan, and the red crescent 
on their necks! Look at ’em eat the 
ants under that stone we turned up, 
won’t you!” 

“Oh Tim, let’s get them some more,” 
whispered the little girl. “There 
aren’t nearly enough for them there! 
Help me turn up this big flat stone. 
There must be a lot of ants under it!” 

So, taking care not to scare the flick- 
ers, Tim and Nan turned up all the 
stones they were able to move. All had 
ants under them and soon attracted the 
attention of Freddy and his friends. 
So his party was not spoiled after all, 
though he never knew that he had his 
bird-loving little human friends to 
thank for that. 


When you know a thing, to hold that 
you know it, and when you do not know 
a thing, to allow that you do not know 
it, this is knowledge.—Confucius 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Eve Da Plans Nellie G, Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price. $1.50 per set. - 

These Plan Books contain suchmatter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and researc 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of all ages. They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging | from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
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Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 


Seeley’s Question Book tees. or bx. Zev: 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal! School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, Sch M t, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. € SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. €@ THIRD By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cleth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














The Year’s Entertamments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
: : lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, . 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it plies abundant material for any occasion. 




















364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
° ° Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
TACTICAL SELECTIONS of the Editorial Staff of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: ra ctical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, f[ esa 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- oh aad 
ard Prumary Plans 


days used in the schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak” ever collected in one i) 
group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- ., 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts -and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy ons in Domestic 
£cience, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 




















cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $: 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 


The School Year Frzr'site'vatori Sat" 


This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the dards of el education. Thus “Home” is the topic 
chosen for the first school soentic-Hegtetien. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
np ae -sone oh to bring _— age results from the forming of such a bond. 

(he other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles,. Ha: Da 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Chntacten Valare 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 





Ter 





resenting a particular month, it is equally available for any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided al tthe close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
t are p of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 








256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound i 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... $2.50 









Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainmems...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘How f Did It’? (See description on page 74) .--+.+-++-::1+00+ 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "S:'Years'Emertainments © 2nd **How @ Did U8? ............cs0..cseessecssees 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selecti or School Year.................:6.06 seve 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments...................1-0rveerercssees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’: .. 275 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How I! Did It?’............ 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practics\Selections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 


Man’s words to man are often flat, 
Man’s words to woman flatter. 
Two men may often stand and chat, 
Two women stand and chatter. 


“Willie, come here.” “No, I won’t.” 
“Come, vowai * Mother’ll give you an 
apple if you’ll let her whip you.” 


“Are you civilized?” asked the lady 
of an Indian girl at Hampton Insti- 
tute. “No,” was the reply, “are you?” 


“Did the doctor know what you 
had?” “Seemed to have a pretty accu- 
rate idea. He asked for $10 and I had 
$11. 





Traveler—“How’s your train service 
here?” Native—‘Wal, they advertise 
one train a day, but you and me know 
how them advertisements exaggerate.” 


A parent who disapproved of cor- 
poral punishment wrote the teacher: 
“Dear Miss: Don’t hit Sammie. We 
never do it at home except in self- 
defence.” 


Lawyer—‘“Don’t you think $25,000 
cash would be punishment enough for 
his breach of promise?” The Ag- 
grieved—‘“No, indeed; I want him to 
marry me.” 


“Mr. Moneybagg, I’d like to marry 
your daughter.” “What are your pros- 
pects?” “You know better than I do. 
The fellows at the club say I haven’t 
got a chance.” 


“Why,” asked a Missouri paper, 
“does Missouri stand at the head in 
raising mules?” “Because,” answers 
another paper, “that is the only safe 
place to stand.” 


“T heard the romantic young man 
you were interested in departed from 
his lady’s presence inspired like a true 
knight.” “How was that?” ‘Well, her 
father was booted and he was spurred.” 


“Tt tells here of a Missouri man who 
has an umbrella that has been in his 
possession for twenty years,” said 
Smith. “Well, that’s long enough,” re- 
plied Jones. “He ought to return it.” 


“I’m a very busy man, sir. What is 
your proposition?” “T want to make 
you rich.” ‘Well, leave your recipe 
with me and I’ll look it over later. Just 
now I’m engaged in closing up a little 
deal by which I expect to make three 
dollars and a half in real money.” 


The other day an Indiana city school 
superintendent promoted a_— grade 
teacher to the English department in 
the high school., He was discussing the 
work with her when she suddenly said: 
“Oh, Mr. , it is going to be so hard 
for me. You see, I’ve always used so 
much. slang, and now when I teach 
English I won’t dare use any more.” 
“Slang!” ejaculated the superintend- 
ent. “Well, believe me, Alice, you’ll 
have to cut that out now.” 


A colonel wanted a man servant, so 
he inserted an advertisement in the 
local weekly. One of the applicants 
who answered was an Irishman. ‘What 
I want,” explained the colonel, “is a 
useful man—one who can cook, drive 
a motor, look after a pair of horses, 
clean boots and windows, feed the 
poultry, milk the cow, and do a little 
painting and paper-hanging.” Excuse 
me, sor,” said Murphy, “but what kind 
of soil hev yez here?” “Soil!” 
snapped the colonel, “what’s that got 
to do with jt?” “Well, I thought if it 
was clay,” said Murphy, “I might make 
brick in me spare time.” 


‘A party of people were traveling 
through a lonely section of country. 
Night was approaching and they had 
nothing to eat. Seeing a little cabin 
and knowing the custom of the coun- 
try, it seemed to them that corn bread, 
probably the only thing to be had 
there, would be the most desirable of 
all things. So they knocked on the 
door and asked the lady of the house 
who answered their knock, if they could 
get a little corn bread. Her answer 
was: “Corn bread, did ye say? Well, 
now, jes’ come right on in. If it’s corn 
bread ye want, why corn bread’s -jes’ 
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September 1920. 


IN HOME WEAVING 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful —- carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags ‘and 
yess material, Home weaving is 

ascinating and highly itable, 

‘Weavers abe rushed Yith orders, 

Be sure to send for free loom book. It 

tells all about weaving and our wonder. 

fully low-priced, ~O] looms. 


100M WORKS, 278 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


ily earned distribut- 

$10.00 D AILY jas well known line of 

flavoring extracts, foods, summer drinks, soaps, 

toilet and beauty preparations. Write for WON- 
DER OUTFIT containing complete assortment, 

Crofts & Reed, 430 Clairmont Avenue, Chicago. 

A live man or woman in 

AGENTS WANTED ! every city to act as our 

representative in handling a subscription set of books, 


You can earn upwards of $100 a week, or part of your time, 
double your present income. For further details, write 











The Encyclopedia Press, 23A East 41st Street, New York City 










Military: finish sir rifle. Sell 8 Oe 
U. 8.:3upply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 





30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT. Cohoes, N.Y, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


. ; A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
f superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 





New book by Prof. Hayes. 
Medical College, 
cause and cure 0 


Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-9, 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 










Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color an: 
Beautyto Gray and Faded Hair 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 


ne 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS 


of Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, Songs, send 
today for FREE, valuable, instructive book, 


RE containing 65 helpful suggestions on writing 


| and selling. — ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 407 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


_$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


Write The Words For A Song fs "st: 


ance. ubmit poems on patriotism, love “or any subject. 
Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 309. Chicago, in, 


Write rsi ea neel forpa 
' ' ' 
Inventions Commercialize 


Send only 12 2c-stps for 4 dif. SONG BOOKS. Used 
Everywhere. Bargains 1c. You need these also whatever 
you may be using. State Register. Springfield, Iil. 
































Cash or royalty. 
Adam Fisher Mfg.Co. 
0A, St. LOUIS, MO. 








at hy AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$#1.00 each 
subject. 
P. S. 


Kill The Hair Root 


Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

powe again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 429-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


=F INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 


e 100 invitations or announcements 
e ngs with two sets of envelopes for 
50 for $5.50, 25 25 








$9.00. for $4.25, 
Visiting—100 for $1,50, 50 for $1.25. 
Cards Business and Professional—100 for $2.00. 


50 for $1.50, 
Write your copy plainlyand mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Fulldirec- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C.O. D. rsizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
ffer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
ones Back, and ALL MAIL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenne, NEW YORK 


4° GOOD ENGLISH in $1.40 








—==m) “Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ‘‘The 
Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
. answers to the little ‘‘pyzzlers”’ 


BETTER 
SAY 








: in English which come up every 
! day. Four volumes each com- 
FOREIGN , 
PHRASES|||| Plete in itself: “Faulty Dic- 
mover |||| 2/97,” how to correct it—“‘Bet- HINTS 








ter Say,’’ ways toimprove your 
language—* ‘oreign Phrases” 
in daily use—“ Helpful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 
35c each, or al] four in neat box 
for $1.40. We pay carriage. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Ye 
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in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 


A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where | 
it rightfully belongs. 

Profusely illustrated in color aad half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully 
classified, systematically arranged. 

This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon 
the proper beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music 
study. It is an absolutely pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently 


practical field. 


The contents are: 


Foreword (by Professor PattyS. Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 


Hill, Columbia University) | Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
Universal Need of Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
Appreciation Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 
Education Through Music Suggested Lessons 
Supervision of Music Lesson Building 
Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 
For further information consult any { | i ” 
Victor dealer or write to the rs ¢ 
/ LING 
Educational Department NA iy NY 





This trademark and the trademarked word 

“Victrola” identify all our products. Look 

under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, N. J. 







Victor Talking Machine Co.(3,- wih 
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A Glance at the November Number 


HE November issue of this magazine will be the first num- 
ber of Volume 30. For twenty-nine years it has been serv- 
ing the teachers. From modest beginnings it has increased 

in size, improved in character, and so increased in circulation that 
for many years it has held the leading position among education- 
al journals. Considering the average professional life of the 
teacher, it has served several generations, though we are fre- 
quently surprised and cheered by letters from readers who state 
that they have been subscribers from early in the life of the 
magazine. To our newer and younger readers it will, we are 
sure, be a matter of interest to thus remind them that the maga- 
zine, which has so long and so successfully served their prede- 
cessors, is amply qualified, and more so with each succeeding year, 
to serve them. To subscribers, both old and new, we give greet- 
ing. 
November is Thanksgiving month and this fact naturally col- 
ors many of the features of that issue. The Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims is to be widely celebrated during this 
year, not only in this country but in England, and the Thanksgiv- 
ing month is naturally a time to present some features pertain- 
ing to that important event. The Picture Study will be Bough- 
ton’s ‘Return of the Mayflower.” An article on Pilgrim Life will 
accompany a full page of Pilgrim cut-outs. The Entertainment 
Department will also have several features appropriate to this 
subject. Photographs and description for making some very at- 
tractive Cornstalk Handwork will be especially interesting to 
rural teachers. A simply constructed store, cabin, and furni- 
ture which can easily be made by children are shown. A page 
Manual Training Model showing how to construct a simple and 
practical bird shelter is a timely project for this month. A fea- 
ture which will be of special value presents specimens of 
children’s work illustrating projects developed by different art 
supervisors, designed to show what is being accomplished in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. There will be two blackboard cal- 
endars by Morris Greenberg, a specialist in teaching blackboard 
drawing, the blackboard stencil prepared by Cleo Lytle and a 
page of designs for Thanksgiving handwork by John T. Lemos. 
We will continue the feature of correlating the cover illustra- 
tion with the double page poster and story, the subject being 
“Three Little Pigs.””’ The Jointed Toy shows two pigs. 
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tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
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numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 
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READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS —The new edition is 9x14 
inches, contains 288 pages and 
weighs two pounds. It represents 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.-—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers——or 
it is free with a purchase of supplies 
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For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey... 1:75. Rent, 2 tba, $1.15; Same as above for one pupil .......... 1.65 School Paint oh N Te xc is ‘ 
LATTA’S CLASS RECORD BOOK quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. ° gy A ear ae Se 2 een wane eee we 
: : rt “le drawings, p 19 
For 288 names 15¢; for 480 names 30¢c Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8¥2x11, Paper Cutting are os Se ve! ackage....1 
Games for Playground and Home, 463 5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5 piste rap Tack ae | ry . 
| RR aR netner we ee $2.00 paper, better quality, $1. 50; postage extra. 44 Large Drawings Witches: BI al 7 nts: 9 reat f° a 
me Manners for All Occasions........ 1.50 Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra 35c to Color, assorted Cesta Watts Ohichs Buti oh 
Yr stric ~ < an . c . . € , : ' KS , er- 
Old 4 4 5 Re roncinag 2c mores 3 COPING SAW with 12 50 Drawings to Col- flies; Flowers Kast Lily ; 
. B DIMOGHES. scene Bl ae s Jc assorted sizes 20c a wads rat 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book........ "35 Fy See ae 3 ett +4 ae 1 0 yifte ra ag _ Flags; Maple L s; Bird 
Stories Children need by Bailey......... 1.75 Coping Saw Patterns . sc rconges He voy 6x9, Any Initial. One kind i 
Hallowe'en and How to Celebrate It. 30 trace actual size ......20¢ dars to Color, 6x9, 10c box. Per box 1% 
Jean Mitchell's School....... 110 Tube Mending Glue . 115 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15¢ 
(taag ongiedlbebadi 16 Manual Training Exer- 16 Birds in Colors, with description, with HOW I DID IT is a 
PRIMARY READING » cisés for Boys. .....0 25c¢ 16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c¢ new book of 320 pages, in 
. Thirteen Doll Furniture 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd 20c which hundreds of teachers 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ee Patterns to trace for 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35« tell ot original schoolroom 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards cardboard construc- 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........: 33 devices that have proved 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 2 tion, with instructions 20¢ 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48e¢ to be successful, Price, 6 
some scamoe Aldine Phonic Cards....1,00 When Mother Lets Us Make Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c¢ Latta’s Seatwork Oe 
Alphabets and Figures to _Paper Box Furniture ..... $1.10 230 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c Teach Paper Foldir 25 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 Six Loom Patterns, full size to 30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c Teach [ask Mak 2 
assorted, per set..... «.-10c trace, with instructions. 20c 25 Public School Report Cards........... 15c Ideal Domino ¢ 2k 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial . Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1. 20 21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c Allies’ Flags to Color. 15« 
With metal hands......25c Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 ‘Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 10 Children of Other 
ron 12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for Chicago Pencil Sharpener ...$1.45 Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c Nations to Color ...15 
3S LATTA tmeyeens language or gifts..... --10c 27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ........-. 30c J.atta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c Teach Clay Modeling. 25: 
2 Colored Cards, 5x7, for ? 8 Animal Drawings to trace ............ 6c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; 
language or gifts... 200. 15c 1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 30c 16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20 : postage extra 
12 2 4 Mother Goose Silhouettes 25e Old and New Singing Games, by Jlofer. _ Parson's Practical Penmanship emg ..05e Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brow: 
12 S. Pin Flags, paper.............. 10c¢ Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. .25 Parsen’s Bookkeeping Made Easy.. .25e¢ Blue, Green, pou 38c; postage extra 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


J.-S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lows 
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| Water Color Art Studies 
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Let the busy work of your pupils be instructive and productive as well as entertaining. 
We have secured this year some beautiful Art Studies and Post Cards made expressly 
for purposes of water coloring. They are printed in black on the finest grade of board 
obtainable for water color work. Order some postcards now and when your pupils see 
what they are, they will gladly pay for the more expensive Art Studies, coloring them for 
gifts. 

Post Cards. 


seapes, Floral 


Post Cards which include Land- 


We are offering 6 series of water color 
Faster, each series containing 


Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Thanksgiving, and 
several designs. 15¢ per dozen, postpaid. 

Art Studies. 1. Floral. 2. Kiddies. 3%. Scenery. 5. 
6. Ladies. 7. Indian Heads. Size 6x9. Fine for framing. 
per dozen, postpaid. 

Art Studies 4x8. 8. 


per dozen. 
ART STUDIES ALREADY COLORED 
We have Art Studies 6x9 No. 1, Floral Motto and No. 4, 


listed above already hand colored. You should have a few 
patterns for your work. Price 10c each, postpaid. 


Youth's Heads. 
5e each, 50c 
2%ec each, 25c 


Indian Maid’s ete. 9. Girls, ete. 


scenery as 
of these as 





| A WONDERFUL PLAN 


We have a plan for aiding teachers in securing interest, attention and 
obedience from grade pupils which has aided many young teachers to 
success. rite for our catalog containing this wonderful plan as well 
as a thousand other useful things for teachers. 


, Department 10. 





For Your Hallowe’en 


4 vc “74 These are unique and delightful greeting cards, similar to those used 
NOVELTIES at Christmas time. They would make excellent place cards or favors at 
Hallowe'en socials or parties, or used with the envelopes, which match, 


they are suitable for mailing. 
Price 5c each. 
HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES 
little imagination the teacher 
unique ways in which these novelties may be used. 
Indicate numbers you desire. 


hand-colored. 


With very 


tains 12 of one design. 
envelope 5c. 
Hallowe’en Post Cards. 


Envelopes to match. 


Grotesque designs, purely Hallowe'en numbers 


can devise 





BEAUTIFUL HAND-COLORED FOLDERS 
About 414. x2%4— 


There are ten designs each positively 


that will please your pupils and make excellent decorations. 


any 
Each envelope con- 
See cut. 





number of 


Price per 


10c per dozen. 








DECORATIONS 


| JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


COMPLETE HALLOWE’EN BOOK 
This you will need to plan your entertainment. It contains drills, 
recitations, pantomines, action and costume songs, exercises, dialogs for 
children, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and girls, and a 
longer play for high school pupils—4 male, 5 female, and a number of 
small children. Also full directions for entertaining, including the in- 
vitation, refreshments, decorations, games, etc. 40c postpaid. } 


HALLOWE’EN DECORATIONS 


Appropriate designs in yellow and black printed on heavy bristol and 
cut out according. to design. May be used as window and wall decora- 
tions, patterns for cutting out and coloring, or favors. Each design is 
about 6 to 8 inches high and very neatly made. ‘The illustration shows 
about half of the designs. _Twelve designs in a package, 35c ¢ per package. 











Drawing A Pleasure 


For Supervised, Unsupervised 
| and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teach- 
ers” meets a long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils 


alike. 
One book used in all grades. Graded by the ‘‘Hand Book for 


Teachers. ”’ 
Contents of the “Neilson’s Drawing Book” 


2 Christmas Drawings 


76 Pages 6 x 9 
21 Flowers 


220 Drawings 

40 Cuts in Color 25 Patriotic Drawings 
34 Scenes 18 Designs 

47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. 
tions to ask pupils and answers expected. 

75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 





Ques- 





“The Neilson Package of Special Day Drawings” 
Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s Drawing 


Book. 
Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for 


pupil’s use at small expense. 


Package contains the following : 


Hallowe’en Lincoln Scenes 
Thanksgiving Washington Flowers 
Christmas Easter Birds, etc. 


The Neilson’s Drawing Book The Neilson’s Hand Book for Teachers 
The Neilson’s Package of Special Day Drawings 
(Printed in Hectograph Ink) 


All Three, postpaid to any address for $1.25. 








Address The Neilson Drawing Book Company, 
Nampa, Idaho 








Humane Education 
In the list of those now interested in 








teaching kindness and mercy to every 
living creature we find many of the 
world’s most distinguished names and 
a number of the best edited publica- 
tions. 


No. N907 io. N82S 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. ott fy woshtoke Gola $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/l4k. Gold $3. 30/14k, Gold $7.95 
CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Manufacturers. 


TEACHERS! 
Buy Direct from the 





We may not notice it, but it is no less ur method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 


a highest pualty goods. sane fed. sh toe’ 


true, that there is to-day by no means as 
much cruelty to animals as in years 
past. Humane Education has com- 
pelled the enactment of laws for the 
protection of dumb creatures and the 
deep interest of so many cultured and 
self-sacrificing people in the work has 
been the cause of enforcing these laws. 

A review of the humane magazines 
brings to mind another and most im- 
portant feature of humane education. 
In teaching children to be kind to ani- 
mals they are taught to be kind and 
gentle to other children. The Human- 
itarian (London), says: 

“The child that is suffered, un- 
checked, to torture an animal will soon 
pass from an unconscious to a conscious 
cruelty; from careless infliction of pain 
to enjoying the sight of suffering; from 
the torture of animals to the hurting 
of smaller brothers and sisters.” 

Kindness must be taught. Like the 
beautiful flowers in the garden, it must 
be sown and cared for. Weeds onty are 
self-sown. Teach the children kind- 
ness tovanimals and they will learn to 
shun cruelty in every form. The hu- 
mane education societies of the world 
are performing a great service.— 
Charleston, (S. C.) American. 


guaranteed. 


nvitations, Calling Cards, Etc 


CHAS. S. STIFF 


No. N936 
10k. Gold $2 50 


Send for gr of Engraved Com- 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 





and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs from 20c to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dept. N. 
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ca. 


en Otte os 
216 Bastian 


OUR NEW CATA 





FREE TALOG ays wan OF SCHOOL OR 


UMBER IN CLASS. 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 





25 ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50¢ 
00 doz. Write for new catalog. 

BROS. CO. 
Rochester, N.Y, 


ASSPINS-RINGS 


VF 





DIRECT pepe FACTORY TO YOU 


WITH 600 OF THE, 


“ LATEST UP- RODATS DESIGNS FREE. 
C: K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave, North Attleboro, Mass, 












er & 3 CLASS PINS RUN Sun. eoohatiae 


A¢ FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
) UNION EMBLEM C0., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 





























The Myers Mental Measure 








By CAROLINE E. MYERS and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 
Head Department Psychology, School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A highly standardized outgrowth of Stanford-Binet and the Army Tests. 
single scale; kindergarten—university ; country school—city school. 
25 cents per sample set 


_ The SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 
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A New Idea for 
Supplementary Reading 
THIRTY FABLES RETOLD 


By CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 














THE CATS AND THE MONKEY 
Each story on a separate card. Thirty stories in an 
envelope. 


ILLUSTRATED IN TWO COLORS 


You can buy 30 sets of these supplementary readers 
for the price you would pay for one set bound in book 
form. Then, too, the sanitary value of the supplemen- 
tary reader cards i is a big factor, because if one card be- 
comes soiled, it can be replaced, while in the case of a 
book, the book must be used in an unsanitary condition, 
or the complete volume destroyed. 

Set A contains thirty different stories in an envelope. 

Set B contains thirty of the same story in an envelope. 

Price Per Envelope, 40c. 


Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
the picture is cut out 
for the child to rein- 
state. Excellent sense 
training, further de- 
veloped when the child 
can recognize the ob- 
ject by tracing = 
outline with his fin- 
gers or when the card 
is held before him. 
Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given. 
Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 
cards. Price 40c. 


° 
Fit Ins— 
Common Forms 
Cards with form 
outlines cut out. Children fit them in, and the sense 
training cannot be overestimated. Wt. 90z., set of 24 

cards. Price 40c. 

















Natural History Language 


24 natural history cards, each showing 
Animals one wild animal, native or familiar to 


every child. Face of card 
shows a picture of the animal 
with list of words descriptive 
or suggestive. Reverse con- 
tains sentences with blanks to 
be filled with words onthe face. 
Entirely new and original. 
Complete instructions accom- 
pany each set. Wt. 10 oz. 
Set 40c. 








Birds 20 ecards, each 


Squirrel showing a North 
graceful thumb | American bird, with words on 
slender buries | the face, and sentences on the 
rdent agile reverse. Complete _ instruc- 
bushy ' furry | tions accompany each set. 

builds Wt.8oz. Perset, 40c. 











A Wonderful Aid to Composition 


We announce with pride the publication of a scientific 
assistant in English, prepared by E. J. Shumaker, called 


“A Student’s Guide to Theme Writing” 


This simple plan enables the student to prepare for him- 
self a text buok on his own compositions, pointing out to 
him clearly his own errors, recording them, and foster- 
ing initiative in building his own text. It greatly facil- 
itates grading by substituting a definite system, stand- 
ardizing the grading and tabulating the errors. 

You will find this combined outline and notebook stimu- 
lates interest, relieves drudgery and gets big results. 
Price, 35 cents. 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 88 contains eight pans semi-moist colors—car- 
mine, orange, gamboge, Hooker’s green, blue, violet, 
Vandyke brown, charcoal gray—and a No. 7 Camel’s 
hair brush. Price, per doz., $3.85, per box, 50c. 

ox No. 33 contains four dry cakes—carmine, blue, 
gamboge, charcoal gray—and a Camel’s hair brush. 
Price, per doz., $3.10, per box, 40c. 


Sticktite Paste 
*“Sticktite Sticks Right’’ 


Quick setting, powerful adhesive for folder and double 
weight stock mounting. Equal to the best glue. No 
odor and will not discolor, Single package, 4 oz., 
shipping wt. 6 oz., 15c. 





Our goods are guar- 
anteed to be exactly as 
represented. Should 
they fail to meet with 
your requirements, we 
will take them back if 
unused and refund your 
moncy. 














DOBSON 


a EVANS 


TEACHING AIDS 


MODERN—PRACTICAL—EFFICIENT 


Lighten the Teacher’s Work---Enliven the Sessions--- 


Interest the Scholars. 


Delivered by Mail. 


Send for Teacher’s Catalog. 
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Addition-Multiplication 


Cards 


Multiplication 


a | taught through 


| 


\ } the medium of ad- 


of young children. 
number repeated 


of times, as in ad 
dition, while tht 


reverse shows the same number with the multiplier and 
the multiplication sign. 


Weight 10 ounces. Price 30c. 


Fractional 
Disks 


Graphie way of study- 
ing fractions. Wt. 6 oz. 
Set 25c. 


Number 
Builder 


In principle similar to 
word and language 
tablets. Liberal supply of 
the first ten numerals 
and the signs of addition, 
subtraction, multi plic a- 
tion, division and equality. 








triangles, 


120 strong, pasteboard tablets of 
cireular form, 120 squares and 120 


exceedingly attractive set which can 
be used effectively teaching number 
in the primary grades. Wt. 5 oz. 
Per box, 40c. 


Wt. 3 0z. Per box, 12c. 


Colored Tablets for Number 


Work 


assorted, six colors, An 


ec 








Drawings to Color 


Animals 24 sketches of well known wild animals 


from original pen and ink drawings. 


Basis for nature study and language work and decora- 





t 
tive for se 


Wt. 3 oz. 





‘hoolroom. Effective in crayon or water color, 


Price per set. 20c. 
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pets and 
merry frol 


tion stimul 


gestions 








Wt. 30z. 


The postage is not included in the low prices we quote. 
add the amount to your zone. 


Funnyland 
Frolics 


ifying inanimate objects and 


readily aroused and imagina- 


adapted for language and 
composition work. Sug- 


colorings in the envelope. 


suggestive sketch for 


Appropriate 

Calendars each month, based on plays all children 
love. Suggestions for coloring on enve lope. Wt. 3 oz. 
Price per set of 12,12¢. Price per set of any one, 12c. 





designs person- 


portraying their 
ics. Interest is 


ated. Admirably 


for harmonious 








Set 20c. 








\ | dition, These 
3 cards teach the 
multiplication 

table through the 

y —ee fives adaptable to 

the understanding 


One side shows a 


a certain number 


| Key Words and Phonetic D rill 
_— 


—— 56 cards designed to teach 
families, placing the cor 
plete word before the child 
who is thus immediately in- 
terested by connec ting the 

family symbol, which is 
heavily underlined with the 

name of some familiar ob- 

ee eee ject Easily handled and 
may be readily seen from all parts of the room, Several 
phonetic games are suggested. Wt. 10 0z. Per set, 35c. 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted con- 
struction paper, strong 
and durable, and of artis- 
tic color and texture. Can 
be easily woven without a 
needle. Mats are ready 
cut but the fringes are 
solid with printed lines in- 
dicating the weft strips to 
be cut out by the children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 
fringes, assorted, Wt. 12 
oz. Pack 35c. 

1236. 25 brown mats 
and 25 fringes, bright 




















colors. Wt. 12 0z., Pack, 35c. 


° sewn 
Domino Cards * 

12 sets of dominoes in 
each package, containing 
all combinations of num- 
bers, whose sums donot 
exceed 10, Sheets are to be 
cut into single dominoes. 
The cutting furnishes 
busy work. May be used 
for oral or seat work in 
first or second grade, Con- 
siderable oral drill for 
third grade classes. 

Printed on heavy oak 
tag. 

12 sets of 34 dominoes 
ineach envelope. Wt. & 
0z., per envelope, 20c. 


S 
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Busy Work Sewing 
Cards 


1131. 20 cards, 5 by 6/2, gray, 
simple objects. Wt. 6 0z., 3Uc. 
1132, 20 cards, 6 by 6's, gray, 
assorted vegetables, fruits, ete. 
Wt. 60z., 30c. 
1133. 20cards, 4 by 5's, gray, 
assorted, easy designs. Wt. 4 0z., 


oc. 


Sewing Cards 


1141, Outline pricked out in 
| simple design. Shown not only 














on the face, but clearly seen on 
the back. 3'4 inches square, 100 
cards to the box. 12designs. Wt. 
l20z. Price 40¢, 
1142. 20 simple designs of ani- 
mals, flowers, etc. 3'2 inches square, 100 cards to the 
box, weight 15 oz., box 40c. 














Sentence Builder 


Great care has been taken in selection of words and 
general arrangement of capitals. Wt. 5 oz. Per box, 
Cc. 


Supplies For Sewing 


1 spool Silkateen, standard colors, wt. 2 oz., O8c. 
1 skein Zephyr Worsted, standard colors, wt. 2 0z., OO0C. 
1 paper of 25 needles, wt. 1 oz., 25c. 


Drawing Paper 


No. 415. White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets, 
Wt. 1/2 Ibs., price 40c. 
No. 418. Manila Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 124 Ibs., price 35¢ 
22. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. Wt. 
Pe 6 Ibs. , price 35c, 


Tinted Drawing and Construction 
Paper 


No. 4. Red, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 50c. 

No. 2. Black, No. 5, Green, No. 20, Green, 9x12, 50 
sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 40c. 

All other colors, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt. 12 0z. Price 30c. 


D-E Portfolio of Assorted 
Drawing Paper 


Consisting of White Water Color Paper, Cream and 
Gray Manila drawing paper, Cross-section paper and 
Tinted Drawing and Construction Papers. Wt., 12 0z., 


15ceach. $10.00 per 100. Express Extra. 








‘= DO NOT FAIL TO INCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE 


Weights are given so that you can 


Avoid delay by inclosing the postage in your remittance. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
346 N. Front Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


130 N. Pennsylvania Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A New Series of 
Industrial Outline Maps 








{conn o uve srocu mar 


|) unsreo'svares 
t 








The maps are so designed that they are self-explana- 
tory, and no matter how busy a teacher may be, she has 
but to pass one of the outline maps to each member of the 
class and with a box of colored crayons or pencils each 
pupil will produce an accurate and attractive map. Each 
map has a key and is accompanied by an exercise printed 
on the back of the map which guides the pupil in his work 

The industrial maps are especially desirable for prepar 
ing the daily class work for the county or state fairs, 
county institutes, parents’ day, ete. 
| The industrial maps are the same size as our regular 
outline desk maps, so they fit the student's note box 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 


Prices for D. & E. Outline Maps and Industrial 
Outline Maps 


In ney less than 50 of a kind............ 
dd Postage. Each, 8x10! 
In packages ~ 50 of a kind. 
Add Postage. Per Package .50 
500 or more in packages of 50 of a kind... 
Add Postage. Per 100 .90 














| N.B. All broken packages (less than 50 of a kind) 
willbe charged at single copy prices. Will punch holes 

|| for note book covers for a smal! additional charge. Give 

i distance between centers, or better still, attach sample 

l 

| 


showing punch, 


'Folding Paper—Engine Colored 


| 
| Paper colored on both sides for folding or cutting 
I Colors red, orange, violet, gray, brown, white, black, 
|| yellow, green, light blue. 
|| color toa package of 100 sheets, 
ix4, per package, postage 4c, 10c¢ 
5x5, wt. 6 oz., per package, 12c. 
| 6x6, wt. 7 oz., per package, 15c. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


A good selection of capitals, small letters and numeral 
in more prominent type than the rest of the series, 
printed on both sides of tablet an inch square an da 
sorted as in fonts of type for word making, Wt. 5 oz 
Price, 15c. 


Packed assorted colors, or one 


Toy me 


Both coins and 


bills, Coins re- 
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Wt. 90z., Box, 
40c. 


Holiday Designs to Color 


By Miss Cleaveland, to cover the holidays of the school 
year. They are simple in drawing and easy 
Children witi delight in preparing these ¢ 
program or booklet covers, Designs are for Lincoln 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
e’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas. Price, per set of 10, wt. 4 
oz., 10c. 10 of any design, wt.40z., 10¢. 100 of any 
design, or assorted, wt. 3 lbs., 75c.. 


to color 





Coated Paper Weaving 


orted colors, 





Packages have 12 mats and 12 strips a 
tints ee shades, and gray. 
slits ‘4 in. wide, wt. 302z., 
lbs., $1.92. 


| 
| per package 
| No. 1200. 7x7, slits '» in. wide, wt. 3 0z., per pkg. 20c. 





No. 1210. 4%4x4"%4, slits ’s in. wide, wt. 20z., per pkg., 
15c. Per doz. wt. 1's lbs., $1.44 


Sight Number and Drill Cards 
Totrain for reading number combinations 


at ght 
30 cards about 3 by 4 inches, 27 printed on each de, 
with a different combination, the other 3 with arithmetic- 
al signs. Wt. 5 0z., 25c. 


. ? ° 
Beginner’s Sentence Builder 
Introduces the pictorial element—28 cards with picture 
and the usual variety of small cards, bearing names of 
pictured objects, and many subordinate words. Wt.%o 

Price, 25C. 


New Word Builder 


, capitals and 
with the 


Each box contains more than 200 piece 
small letters, numerals and punctuation marks, 
3 p 


same letter on both sides of the tablet. Wt. 3 oz, Per 








bsz, 12c. 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
Itis our aim to!ship all 
orders promptly. We carry a 
large stock on hand and or- 
ders for regular goods are 
usually shipped within 
twenty-four hours. We are 
well equipped to handle or- 
ders promptly and we strive 

to excel in this particular 
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TEACHERS! 


Send Your Name Quick For 


BIG AUTUMN OFFER 


On a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes 
of teachers as samples of our finest work to 
help make other sales. Send coupon and I 
will mail my beautiful catalog and my 
Special Teachers’ Offer of reduced price and 
let you select your own terms of payment 
without interest. You need riot make any 
payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and fac- 


tory prices, Special Vacation Offer and my 
Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. Dealing di- 
rect with our factory saves you $100. Re- 
member we have no dealers or agents to 
eg you. All business is transacted by 
mail 


Freight Paid ~Free Trial—Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog 
you wish to accept my Teachers’ Autumn 
Offer, | will upon request send you a care- 


fully selected piano in the kind of finish you 


like, and with a strong, brilliant tone or a 
soft, sweet singing tone, whichever you pre- 
fer, and will send with it a nice stool and 


be paid 


good instruction book. Freight to 
by us. If you find it one of the finest fin- 
ished, sweetest toned pianos you ever heard, 


you may keep it at our special price on your 
own terms and without interest. 


The Williams Phonograph 


name on the 
coupon and see how easily 
you can get one of these 
artistic, sweet-toned Wil- 
liams ‘phonographs. The 
Williams plays all makes 
of disk records. Sent on 
the same Freight-Paid, 
Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan as Williams pianos 
and guaranteed for 25 
years. 

Liberty BondsAccepted 
We will take Liberty 
Bonds as part or wheole 
payment on a piano, 
phonograph or organ. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept.19, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Send your 





Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 





if you mark X in the 


square below we will H i 
send you FREE Dept. 19. 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
* Patriotic , Songs Without obligating me, please 
and Hymns’’----a send free catalog, and your Special 
book of 70 good Teachers’ Autumn Offer, also 
eo Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 
I would like the ¢ Jatalog about . ubO00000006005%5 
Say which—Piano, Piayer-tiano, Mhonocraph or Or 
DPM ckbbs bk dnbehibassshebasnbhsone iene 
PIONS 26:5 6b 060 S0n 688662 orensadenve 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 


I believe, 
or so, 


are likely to buy instruments within a year 
Names for Piano Catalogs 


Address 
Name... 
Address .... 

Names for Phonograph Catalogs 
DM. ches cecebheateb. c60saukacen 
BND Gen ks 8600 es 506nase0%s 


Address 























| English adds to the charm and value 
| of the book. 
| great deal of woods’ lore and interest- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Education.’’ 
Litt. 
Federal Board of Ed- 
wo gs Secretary of the Corporation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; , 
author of ‘‘The Educational Ideal,’’‘‘ New 


Factor in 
Munroe, S.B., 


nc Human 
as James Phinney 
; Vice- chairman, 


”? 


ete. Cloth. 


Demands in Education,’’ 
828pp. $1.60. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. Ache 
Edueation is here treated in its broad- 
est sense, and in the light of the funda- 
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mental questions which lie at the root of 
real national efficiency. The book is 
mainly a discussion of the present day 
problems—social and economic—and their 
relation to education. The ,author di- 
vides the work into four general head- 
ings, which discuss the human factor (1) 
in society, (2) in industry, (3) in teach- 
ing, and (4) in reconstruction. The text 
is informal in character, yet scholarly in | 
its presentation of the great task which 
confronts education during the recon- 
struction period. 


“Uncle Zeb and His Friends.” By 
Edward W. Frentz.  llustrated by 
Edna A. Tremaine. School edition. 
Cloth. 236pp. 72c. The Atlantic 


Monthly Press, Boston. 

This little supplementary reader for 
third and fourth grades is a collection 
of fifty-two short stories and sketches 
centering about the kindly old “Uncle 
Zeb.” The material is delightfully 
fresh and has a fine moral tone. The 
simplicity and purity of the author’s 
The stories contain a 
ing natural history facts, which the 
author has so cleverly combined with 
fiction that the reader unconsciously as- 
similates much valuable and unusual 
information. The book is attractively 
printed and well illustrated with many 
full-page line drawings. 


“An Introduction to School Music 
Teaching.’’ By Karl Wilson Gehrkens, 
Professor of School Music, Oberlin Col- 
lege. Cloth. 139pp. C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston. 

This is a general and practical dis- 
cussion of music teaching in the public 
schools, in consideration of the increas- 
ing proportions and popularity of that 
subject in recent years. ‘The book takes 
up music in the grades and in the high 
school, and discusses the relation of the 
supervisor, grade teacher, and music 
supervisor to the subject of music teach- 
ing. The appendixes give a bibliography 
of references desirable in a music super- 


visor’s library, also an exhibit of blank 
forms suitable for use in school music 
supervision. 


“Modern Junior Mathematics—Book 
Ill.” By Marie Gugle, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. 259pp. 
$1.00. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The first two volumes of this inter- 
esting series, based on “the new order” 
in mathematics teaching, were reviewed 
in our June number. The third vol- 
ume, like the others, reflects the reor- 
ganization of such teaching necessitat- 
ed by the phenomenal growth in popu- 





10 ft. Slide 


Redway either galvanized sheet steel or Rock Maple. 





12 ft. 
$18.00—14 ft. $22. Height one-half of length. Guarantee 
prompt shipment on receipt of order, Pay when received. 
Credit cheerfully given to Teachers and Superintendents. 


Home Office, Utah Office, 


Boise, Idaho 


Positively Largest 


Free Registration 


Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Salt Lake City 


California and Hawaii 


Berkeley, California | 


Western Agency | 


Emergency Vacancies | 














TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 








FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying positions. 
| Rural $1100 to $1400; Grades $1200 to $1600; High 
| School $1500 to $2000 ; many special positions. Write 
us immediately. 

PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE, 











OTHER OFFICES: 





ROCKY MF TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO.® 
m. RUFFER, A. M., Manager | 


Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; | 
Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis,” Minnesota. 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ¢ a and schools. 
vrade teachers. 


eramimar 


70 Fifth Avenue 
fe —___New York 
Receives 


M. O. PRATT, Mer. 





at all seasons many calls for primary and § 
Send US & Cé 


PHOTOGRAPHS self. 1 $1. 


314 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satis 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 


vbinet photo or auny other good picture of your- 
25, and we will make 24 copies. 24 inches by 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


° ALBANY, N. Y. 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 2. 


continuous ma 
REGISTRATION 


teachers in yreat demand. 


jest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
nagement. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 


1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. ‘Margaret Cunningham _ 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee 





CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


102 East Third Street, 
—— Jamestown, N. Y. 





Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO 


POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 





Contracts Awaiting Teachers! 


All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 
appointed. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, 
Box N, Gswego, New York. 





HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


- BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 
NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE. 





have 
peor 
F. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Seventeen years of conscientious service to tea 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, ‘Alaska and Hawaii 


chers and school 


placed us in a position of confidence and trust amon. Schoo! 
»le in our territory. for our Year-Book. It is FRE 


Write 
H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. , 535 New York Block, Seattie. 





Wyoming Needs Teachers 

* ployment Bureau. 
in rural schools $100-125, Minimum requirement, six weeks trai 
graduation, Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 


ning in an accredited normal in addition to high schoo] 
Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Me 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID 


“A Teachers’ Agency 
That Works” 


xico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 








TEACHERS PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 
Choice positions for qualified teachers. Address: 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 





IC. G. TRUITT, Manager, 


~ Old- | 


Organized 1888, | 
byresn | 


Bh 75 ners 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1. °°. 
Marshall, Texas 5 | 











today for FREE, valuable, instructive book, 
containing 65 helpful suggestions on writing 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 407 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


FRE E AMBITIOUS WRITERS 


of Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, Songs, send 
| ana selling. 

















WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 








School Room Helps | - 


BOOKS = 





Seat Occupation. ‘Two hundred suggestions 15 §) 

Literary Gems. Primary Grades. 64 pp 15 9 = 
Literary Gems. All Grades. 64 pp na ; ° 15 9) E 
Practical Speaker. Special Days. 6ipp . “ Si fl 

Language Stories. Miss Burnette Moore. 64 pp 15 Fl = 
Natural Expressionin Reading. Sherry. 68 pp 220 | = 
Merry Melodies. Words & Music. Hanson. Gipp .20 9} = 
Methods and Suggestions. Oftoday. 8) pp 20 9} = 


History Stories. First American Explorers. 64 P ng 


A 


= are competent and of high calibre. 





TE 


NEW SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


HIS organization, maintained by the annual dues of 

private schools for the past 14 years, offers its facili- 
ties to secure excellent appointments for teachers who 
Call or write 


American School Association 








Any ten of the above - $1,20, or | 
All the above for $2.4 | 
Cc. W. GRAHAM, Pub.,, atti Ill. 








| 634 Huron Rd: 


1 = 
Mammoth Cave, Twelve cuts. 4() pp I = New York Boston renilede! hia hic 
The Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. 68 Pp. 15 9 = 1101 Times 304 Dexter 1338 R i Frast SP Madore 
A Dog of Flanders, Louisa De La Rama. 76 pp 15 ES Building Building 
Rip Van Winkle, Illustrated. Jrving. 104 pp 20 B 
King of the Golden River, Ruskin. 64 pp . 15 
CARDS 

Alphabet Cards. 1800 Cut-upLetters . 15 Ws: Water Everywhere 
Arithmetic Cards. 1260 Figuresand Signs . 15 HY Pay For It in Ink ? 
Primary Composition Cards. In Colors 15 9) eos . P “ 
Prim&ry Language Cards. Forty Lessons . 215 | Writing ink is 98 parts water to 2 parts of ink 
Primary Gem Cards, 140 Easy Quotations . .15 | solids, The user pays notonly for the ink but for 
a gp et ace Sate 15 | | the water, bottles, ete. Avoid this unnecessary ex- 

e e 's > 

° = pense by buying SO-EASY Ink Powder and mixing 

Monthly Report Cards, For School Year. 20cards .15 J! With ordinary warm water. One Gallon 45 cents ; 


five gallons $2.00, postpaid. 


The Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














American Play Ground Co., Dept. A, Anderson, Ind 


HELP YOUR PUPIL 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 





FOR CHRISTMAS, OR FOR SOME SCHOOL ROOM NEED. 
Everyone uses Christmas Cards, and our 25c ASSORTMENTS of 10 Assorted Post Cards, 
Card Enclosures and Folders sell readily to their parents, friends and neighbors. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale 
rate of 124c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


S EARN MONEY! 


30 days allowed for payment of bill. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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0) 
_ FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
\*y FOR YOUR SCHOOL.---FREE! 
| | : 
| | . 
; | Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 
i| 
| | % = WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
| ' Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
| is suitably inscribed—~“‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
4 we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
= EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
| a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size forthe § 
| sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
| of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 
— A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 
‘k This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
on ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
a SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
5 breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
~* proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
l. of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
vn spare time ! 
“ed 
a. 
-% This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 
Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
y No Schoolroom Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
‘i is Complete pencils, These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
— Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
“4 Without one or more of Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
se our Large Framed Car- ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
iT | bon Brown Pictures of tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
| Noted Americans on Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
= the Wall! We furnish securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
= | these, size 16" x 20" of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
ie. | lis framed in Handsome imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
< . Polished Solid Wood, Siik Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
en withGLASS FRONT, Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
yo. Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You for the sale of ONE: gross of pencils. 
y have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 


Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
so Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving away these 
large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS 
—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them at once. The pupils will prize 
them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. 


We Have Recently Secured 


Alimited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Bali, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade ! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 


Bae =. oa - : ees 
aN prepaid. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete th= 
sale if necessary. Asan inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 
from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 
pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 
Pershing pte 5 a you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily an 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 
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, One or the Other of these Noted Men THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COM PANY 
ms Will be the next President of the United States. Which of CAMDEN, NEW YORK 














them will be the choice of the people no one can foretell at this ee Pecen ence nw none n oo 22 -- === === + ---- == =e onsnone ooo 
° ° ° ° Ss 

. tine. "Whether ite Harding or Cox, you wil awely want Religious °° one 

= a Large Framed Picture of the next President on the wall of your School- ictu H : iain Ce... Conntim Mae Tok. 
room! To this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE of COST for the ‘ iat ogg ey ry charges prepaid one gross of 


sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special Lead Pencils, TWO Large Car. We also carry —— your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
bon Brown. Pictures [one each of the above men] together with ONE line of Religious Pic- reeds Fost ene -ereweets, 8 soon as ti he pencits are disposed of. It ts 
ener y ogg hoy ee sia lete with GLASS : vere fm — tures which are SNE choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
Proof Ba EN—after election is over—you can place the President's : for ON 

6 A é ms for 
Picture on the wall, framed complete. Until the result of election is known, you can if you = 


Shi SP ia aie sa Fo Cadctn duced suntan meeediobs d4sGeares 
choose, place the pictures of the two candidates in your Schoolroom, thus keeping these two GROSS § ALES. N.I. nip pencils to 
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i] 
b r - - t 109 

SOR e ee seeayewste®, Tost bees puasan oak ren peu oo adie I in eiccpicdincexicecdecnucemnatewaein 

sire? Afew minutes work on the part of the children during their spare time brings this rich Write for ; Illustrated . ac 

reward! Something they can point to with pride as having earned it themselves ! Do not Folder giving full BE § Name Of School, cccciccccccccs Nand of Té6GCNORi6kcciccddtsccooses 

confuse our pictures with any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. In- a ' 

sist on the BEST! Send for your pencils TODAY ! formation. ' PRAUAG ORT ONCDOE oi ic cds nccncieeecatsahcens St ee ere 

4 ! BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE _IN FULL. * 
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y Method Class Taught by Miss Helena ‘Pearson of Whitman, Mass. _ 











A Stor 


during the jirst year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. This enviable record is typical of 
Story Method results, Miss Pearson has used this method four years. Three years ago she wrote: “I have 
never had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readers as 1 have had this year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now I am seldom called upon for help. They have read twenty 
books this year, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
[Ss listening to a charming story. When my neice, a tiny tot of three with 

golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with raven 
locks and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I 
know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. They are 
giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the human race. 
They are repeating the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of my 
own children. They are repeating the plea that has come from your children, 
and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever told it a charming story. 
Hence, all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can possess is 
the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her hearers. So valu- 
able is this ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the schools em- 
ploy teachers who devote their entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her children, and every teacher who has 
charmed her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, ‘‘Tell 
us a story.”” Then, as each story has been finished, who can forget the persist- 
ent “Tell us another story’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? Can she 
afford to denyeit at any cost? By heeding it she can mold the character of her 
children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with the de- 


| 


and mothers have done, she can procure a series of charming stories which, when 
told, as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all 
the treasures of story land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language everything that is already fami- | 
liar to them through oral language; and that will make them independent read- | 
ers aiid spellers in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING READING AND SPELLING, with which marvelous results have been 
achieved. . 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than 3,400 
pages. 


mend the Story Method in the highest terms. 


Here are a few brief quotations from some of these :— 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 


most concise and yet complete compendium of cess of her primary reading if she uses this 
reading that I have method.” 
respective of grades.” STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 
STATE SUPT. M. P. “My little foreign children loved it from the 
ginia. moment of presentation and now read with such 
“I am convinced that your method has great joy in expression. Surely you are to be con- 
merit in it. It is founded on natural laws, and sratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road 
is bound to produce good results.” to learning.’”’ 
SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph's LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. “The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold 
“T am very much pleased with it. It is the it, is so simple and attractive that every child 
most practical and thorough method I have yet responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending early and easily acquired independence of the 
the Method to other teachers.” pupils will recommend your method to every 
Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. primary teacher.” 
ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, 
reading and spelling were secured by following Dallas, Texas. 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the “It has proved such a boon to me I will urge 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Ave. year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
School, Irvington, N. J. my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
“I am well pleased with the results obtained. 4t the results.” 
The teaching of reading has been more of a PROF, T. J. COATES, First Rural School Su- 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ pervisor of Kentucky. 
experience. No other class has shown such a “T thoroughly believe in what he has. He has 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and given you all the good features of the best mod- 
no other class has been able to read so many ern methods of teaching reading and none of 
books during the year. I am also delighted the objectionable features.” 
with the results obtained in spelling.” MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, 8S. Dak. 
N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of N. Dak. “I have never seen a method that I enjoy 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
to give it my heartiest endorsement for use in in each lesson and the children dearly love the 


the publie schools.” five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 
Read “Probl in Teaching Reading’ i i i ‘or § emb. " 
Write for our special 30 day offer «tie Picasure Motive in Suptoning Reading” to thisempaiies tor Gotonen $000. 
Read artict:: by the Author in October issue of Primary Education. 


G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago 


seen, for all classes, ir- 


SHAWKEY, of W. Vir- 


Chancellor 








a oe Jie ames pened sc 








Although their school had only hals-day sessions and was closed six weeks because of sickness, this class | 


Thousands of primary teachers and educators in prominent positions recom- | 


Women, Office of The President, Talla- Co., Kans. 
hassee, Fla. “I cannot recommend this method too highly, | 
“Your method is wonderful. I think the and am sure that any teacher can make a suc- 
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larity of the junior high school. The 
elements of arithmetic, geometry, alge- 
bra, and trigonometry are, more and 
more, being taught as one subject in 
seventh, eighth and ninth years. In 
this series Books I and II, while large- 
ly arithmetical and geometric, respec- 
tively, are not rigidly confined to one 
field or the other, and Book III, like- 
wise, while largely algebraic, aims to 
give “new meaning to arithmetic num- 
ber relations and processes, while 
geometry continues to give meaning to 
algebra and offers with trigonometry 
an interesting field of application.” 
Thus are old barriers removed. Among 
her acknowledgments, Miss Gugle men- 
tions the fact that in preparing the 
| series she had access to the library of 
rare mathematics books possessed by 
Dr. David Eugene Smith of Columbia 





field. 
“How to Speak French Like the 
French.” By Marie and Jeanne Yer- 


sin, Originators of the Phono-Rhythmic 
French Method. Cloth. 279pp. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is not a French grammar, in the 
true sense, yet it fills a place that 
neither a grammar nor a formal dis- 
cussion of spoken French could fill. It 
is primarily a dictionary of French 
idioms and current expressions, care- 
fully explained and illustrated by ex- 





amples. Besides the idioms given, the 
book includes a list of adjectives 


whose meanings differ according to 
their placing before or after the noun, 
and a great many French proverbs 
with their French equivalents. 


‘‘Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Sto- 
ries.’’ By Alhambra G. Deming, Principal 
Washington School, Winona, Minnesota; 

| author of ‘‘Language Games for all 
Grades,’’ etc. Illustrated by Florence 
White Williams. Cloth. 62pp.  50ce. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

‘the rhymes and stories in this book 
are intended to help pupils in the first 
four grades to overcome the tendency to 
use incorrect expressions in their daily 


sire to read these and other stories for themselves, but as thousands of teachers | syeech. The correct and incorrect forms, 


wherever they occur, are italicized and 
the correct form repeated at the bottom 
of the page. ‘The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


‘*Fairy Stories My Children Love Best 
of All.’’ Edited by Edgar Dubs Shimer, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., District Superintendent, 
New York City. Illustrated by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Cloth. 277pp. $1.25. 
Lloyd Adams Noble, New York. 

The principal claim to distinetion of 
this collection of fairy tales lies in the 
fact that the stories are representative 
of the best fairy tales of all nations. 
Numerous original drawings are used to 
| illustrate the thirty-three stories con- 
| tained in the book. 


“American School Toys.” By Charles 
| A. Kunou, Supervisor of Manual Train- 
| ing, Los Angeles, California. Illustrated. 
| Boards. 71pp. $1.25. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 

This is, indirectly, an outcome of the 
stimulus given to American toy-making 
during the World War. The education- 

_al and practical value of toys and use- 
| ful novelties as factors in manual train- 
| ing courses was clearly demonstrated 
| wherever this work was undertaken. A 
few pages of general directions are 
given, but the larger part of the book is 
| devoted to practical working drawings 
|of toys, occupying fifty-two plates. 
| The duthor has succeeded in making the 
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We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all schoo 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
rience. For informa- 
jon address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 














University, a leading authority in this 








Box FE, 
S8 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, It. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 
Announces Publication of 


TheDearbornGroup 
Intelligence Tests 


These tests afford every school the 
full resources of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Psychological Laboratory. 


MENTAL TESTING FOR GROUPS: 


Army tests proved it practical to apply such 
examinations to large groups. The mentality of 
children can be tested in the same way—in 
classes or groups, reducing the great waste of 
time and expense of the individual test. Group 
testing raises individual problems if they exist, in 
which case the individual test may be applied if 
desired. The Dearborn Group Tests are a neces- 
sary supplementof subject-matter tests now inuse. 


MATERIAL OF TESTS: 


Prepared in two series: one for grades J to 
Ill inclusive ; the other for grades IV to IX in- 
clusive. All important elements of the tried and 
proven tests included. Simple and within range 
of the average classroom teacher. Report sheet 
accompanies each bundle of tests. Each client 
will be informed monthly of results of standard 
and correlation studies carried out at Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard. Tentative 
prices, approximately six cents per pupil, as 
follows : 


PASO oss ausies snaveingtacstenkoseiw el $ 1.70 
PRMD as aa sekegnnsss <s>eesevapaw 6.00 
Leteof 1000. ....0cccceseees Seana gies 58.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave., E. Washington Sq., 
Chicago Philadelphia 














INK Without Soil or Stain 


$1.00 per gallon 
VULCAN INK PELLETS make ink for $1.00 a 
gallon. One Pellet makes an ounce, 128 make a 
gallon of FINE BLACK INK. 

For fifty years we've been selling to thousands of 
teachers a general line of school and kindergarten 
supplies, plays, dialogues and drills, Send for cata- 
logue. J. R. HOLCOMB & CO., 

729-31 St, Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 

' free trial offer. 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 

46 Murray St., N.Y. City 

Get “Prang Bulletin!” 
Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten | 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this | 
new “‘Prang Bulletin’? of Art Supplies. Profusely | 
Hlustrated. Do you know “‘Enamelac’’ and *‘Permo- 


dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Pi., N.Y. 



























A Six Months’ Subscription 
To THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
For Only 50 Cents ! 


By Accepting this Remarkable Low Price Offer You Save 70 Cents 
Over the Newsstand Price, As Our Price PER COPY is 20 Cents. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ peri- 
odical in America. Each issue contains from 15 to 22 
thrilling short stories, from 3 to 4 splendid serial 
stories, besides a wealth of special departments de- 
voted to Electricity, Mechanics, Wireless, Popular 
Science, Athletics and Physical Training, Editorials, 
Stamp and Coin Collecting, Review of New Boys’ 
Books, Debating, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photog- 
raphy, Talks with Parents, Boys Who Are Winning 
Business Success, etc., ete. Besides afl this we are 
now publishing, in each issue, a large number af 
illustrated jokes drawn by the best professional comic 
artists in America, 

Send only 50 cents today (send stamps if more con- 
venient) and we’ll enter your subscription at once. 

You are not taking the slightest chance, as we will 
refund your money immediately should you not be more 
than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Our 
firm is incorporated for $200,000 under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Every banker and publisher 
in America will tell you we are ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, 

So send along your subscription and if THE BOYS® 
MAGAZINE doesn’t far exceed your expectations 
we’ll refund your money promptly without question, 

ADDRESS 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., Inc. 
5021 Main St., Smethport, Pa, 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands. 2Oc a copy 
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Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Games (85c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- 
cative exercises with many helpfulillustrations. Suggestions for best 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and 
care of material; 69 observation and imitation exercises; 16 exercises in 
paper folding; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction; 9 exer- 
cises in stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table 
work; 20 color exercises; 13 exercises in weaving; 5 exercises in stick 
printing: 12 exercises in sewing; 50 exercises in reading and language; 
32 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises 
in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games. Over 300 illustrations. 

Every teacher will wanta copy of this new book! 

















Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH (.SINDELAR, 252 pages, Cloth, Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
the U.S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study. Fi/// 
large edition, revised 1920, ineluding the text and story of ‘‘The Contains 303 exercises, 
137 stories, 28 poems, ete. 


American’s Creed.”’ 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 


By JOSEPH CSINDELAR, 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors. 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


ixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 

By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages, Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 
Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. 


A fascinating 


oo Memory Gems (30c) 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR, 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


New Common-School Song Book (70c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCWHALAND OTHERS. 174 Boards, An invaluable 
handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 9 
folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and melodies, 10 miscellaneous songs, 
ete Both words and music. 


pages. 


| Primary Langua fe Stories (50c) 


i/ustrations anda 


By ALHAMBRA G. DE: Printed on 19 cards. With 78 
teachers. Forms an intere ae, way of correc ing common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


10 petge manual for 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 90 pages, Cloth, (With 54 eards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 
Chicago, Cmcinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every 
body ! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child's vocabulary. 
Games for Primary Grades (85c) 

By ADA VANSTONE HARAISand LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 125 pages, Cloth, Illustrated, 


Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
applying it aircetly and naturally through the ‘‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 





We guarantee these books to please 


Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready ! 


-the complete standard teachers’ guide book. 


and Helps That We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES —_ 
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Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- 
ing in the First Four Grades (85c) 


By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING, 128 pages. Cloth. 
Games have passed the experimental stage and in most 
constitute a definite part of language teaching. These games are con- 
stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers 
for more language games that this volume is presented. 
it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature 


4a || 


GAMES AND | 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Language 
schools now 
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In compiling 
that of rhymes | 
and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals tochildren 5 | 
most strongly will have the greatest influence with them. The book | 
contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- } 
esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is | 
no primary teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of thi Yo, ALHAMBRA G DEMING 
book. This book will so a long way toward correcting and eliminating : | 
uncouth English among school children, a. : * | 


Easy Things to Draw (45c) 
Bu DR. Augsburg. 77 large pages, Contains 203 
to illustrate lessons on plants, animals, history, seojrraphy, ete. 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (30c) 

By KATE W. GROVE, 80 pages, Original and retold stories for reproducti« on, dictation and gr 
in the navn grades. 

Simplex Class Record (cloth, 50c; paper, 35c) 
76 pages, (Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of ar pproved and generally aecepte 
space for 432 names. , 

Straight-Line Sewing Cards (25c) 


Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets 
On sample plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No. 1, Animal Series: No 
of-the-World Series. 


Moody Number Games (2 series 
Ingenious and effective, large type drill cards in arithmetic, 
Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on card board 3's x 6 


Entertainment Books (each 40c) 


The Best Thanksgiving Book, 0 Sindelar, 128 pages. District School Dialogues, by Jrish, (28 paues. Humorous 
Dialogues for Children, by Jrish, 128 pages. Merry Christmas Entertainments, by Sindelar, 160 pages, Spec 
ialty Entertainments for Little Folks, ’y info, 108 pages for Children, by (husftill, 160 pages 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 


Enclosed find §.. 














lrawings which may be casily transferred to the blac 


ed three-color ruling, with 


Full direction 


-each 25c) 


», Fairy-Tale Series; No 


each 85c) 


for all grade each 


» Child 


with a teacher's manual 


| 
} 
| 
} 
ren- 
} 
inches 


Twelve Plays 





3 B, 17 East 


for which please 


43a. St; 
mail books checked to 


Chicago 


NAME ..... 
ADDRESS 








you or will refund your money. 


Many new things have been added. Mailed Free 


Request a copy. 





Beckley - -Cardy Company, “The House of Better Material’’ Pept. 3B, 17 E. Twenty-third St., Chicago 











subject matter both clear and attrac- 
tive. 

“A Central American Journey.” By 
Roger W. Babson, Member of United 
States Commission to Central America 
in 1916; President of the Babson Statis- 
tical Organization; author of “Business 


Barometers,” “The Future,” ete.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 228pp. The World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


New York. 

This attractive little book is the first 
of the series, “Interamerican Geograph- 
ical Readers.” It is in story form, 
yet a great amount of interesting and 
authentic information is given. It 
aims to impress upon the reader the im- 
portance of accurate information, the 
value of practical experience, the need 
of developing an ability to secure 
foreign trade, and the practical advan- 
tages of a knowledge of Spanish. A 
map of the Panama Canal Zone and 
many interesting illustrations add to 
the interest of the book. 


“The Passing of the Kings. A Pag- 
eant.” By Nina B. Lamkin, State | 
Supervisor of Pageantry and Reer rea- 
tion for Michigan Community Council 





OCTOBER’S COLOR 
GLORY IN 
SCHOOL 


HIS is the month of autumn’s out- 
door glory, when many a classroom 
looks bare and cold by contrast. 

Color gives it life and an inviting 
appearance. 

The teach: v uses colored chalks 
on the board. «nc gets the pupils touse 
colored crayons .n some of their school 
lessons is helping to make the room 
and the studies more interesting. Try 
it yourself. 

Good colors are essential for satis- 
factory work. Use 








Commission; author of “America, Yes- 


GOLD MEDAL 


& Chaik terday and “To-day,” “Dances, Drills | 
ons alks and Story Plays,” ete. Illustrated by | 
Cray Buckton Nendick. Boards. 8épp.. | 


$2.00 postpaid. T. S. Denison & Com- | 
pany, Chicago. 

Complete directions are given for 
performing this pageant, which vis- 
ualizes some of the chief events in his- | 
tory leading up to the dawn of the} 
Christian era and following it down to! 
the present time. The pageant is so} 
constructed that it can be given in its | 
entirety or portions may be eliminated; | 
also, almost any part may be given as| 
an independent production. 


“LECTURES” 
Square Stick Chalk 
For the Teacher 


“CRAYOLA” 
Drawing Crayons 
For the Children. 


Our catalogue gives a list of our 


other chalks and crayons. Send 
for it, and for color charts to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


The book | 
is well illustrated by twelve reproduc- | 
tions from photographs showing scenes | 
and dances; also by thirty-six illustra- | 
tions in four colors, which show vividly | 
the costumes and their color schemes, 
with hints for making. 








THOUSANDS 
TEACHERS 
WANTED 


By U. S. GOVERNMENT 


MEN~WOMEN OVER 17 
$1300 TO $2000 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
in the Department of Commerce; and other departments of the 
Government at Washington, D.C. Similar positions in Custom 
Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices in practically 
every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 
Short hours. Paid vacation. Life —- 








Fill out and mail the attached coupon 
now. You must act at once. ; 


~« 
, saalte ; : v 
We will immediately send you full & 
description of the positions open to = 
hela a S 
you, with a full description of the ¢ 
work, hours, vacation, salaries,and ¢& 
dates of the coming examination 
in your section. 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW i 
MAY BE TOO LATE! / Nan... 


“FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. C237 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, list of U.S. Government big paid position 
now open to teachers. Advise me cise sngnedine 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 
coming examinations in my section, sending me also 
7 free sample examination questions. 


”, 
an 


Address. .+++++: 





















Which Government 
Position Dovou Want? 


OUR 
“SERVICE § STAR” 


After-war “‘reconstruction’’ means 
years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 

hours; promotions; vacations and 

sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 
no ““pull,’’ no politics. 

Think of your future—if bard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 
yi 1 Service employment. We'll 

x Post-office Clerk ‘ prepare you quickly for 


—— appointment by individual 
A + \ mail instruction, and 

x City Letter Carrier * GUARANTEE you a posi- 

By ly - ° ‘ tion or money back. 

oe Rural Mail Carrier ‘ 


Pans hich will be your after- 






wn Patna 
Bo Bookkeeper 
by Gov't Clerk * 







Immigration § 





















by ar ‘‘service star’’? Puta 
'° \ pieell mark in ‘tar Oppo- 
x Stenographer Typist ‘ site the position you'd 
\. prefer, and mail the _ 
+ pon TODAY. Or simply 
ca Positions for Womea * send name and address 
ae M il § on a postal card, asking 
* \ pe free Book ‘‘HJ"’ 
Railway al ervice hich fully describes 
: ond lists the different 
Name ‘ Civil Service positions 
ox examinations. 
* . Washington Civil 
= | Service School 
41083 Marden Bldg. 
‘ Washington, D.C, 





Address 

















How towrite, what to write, | u 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
! a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 






| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
{|} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The’ 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of, 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
Manuscript criticism service. 


ul 
" 







150-page illustrated catalogue free 


lease address 


| Che Home Correspondence School = > 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. */ 


ESTAGLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 











The simplicity of this method will as- 
tound you. You will be amazed at your 
own rapid progress. You learn by mail— 
yet you receive personal instruction from 
one of America’s foremost Commercial 
Artists—Will H. Chandiee. Get into 
this fascinating game, NOW. You can 
easily qualify. A few minutes study each 
day is all that is needed. 


Crying Demand for 
Trained Artists 

Newspapers, advertising agencies, 
magazines, business concerns—all are 
looking for men and women to handle 
their art work. There are hundreds of 
vacancies right this minute! A trained 
commercial artist can command almost 
any salary he wants. Cartoonists and 
designers are at a premium. Dozens of 
our students started work at a high sal- 
ary. Many earn more than the cost of 
the course while they are learning! 
YOU—with a little spare time study in 
your own home—can easily and quic kly 
get one of these big-paying artists’ jobs. 


No Talent Needed 


This amazing method has exploded the 
old idea that talent is an absolute necés- 
sity in art. Just as you have learned to 
write, this new method teaches you to 
draw. We start you with straight lines, 







HIS wonderful new method makes it possible 
for anyone to learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or 
Commercial Art. Hundreds of our students are 
now making splendid i incomes. And most of them never 
touched a drawing pencil before they studied with us. 












then curves. Then you learn how to put 
them together. Now you begin making 
pictures. Shading, action, perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making pictures that 
bring you from $50 to $500 or more! 
Many artists get as high as $1000 fora 
single drawing! 


Write for Interesting 
Free Book 


Mail coupon now for this interesting 
free book **How to Become an Artist.’ 
Explains about this amazing method in 
detail. Tells of our students—and their 
wonderful progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high-salaried artist’s 
position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
outfit and special low offer to a limited 
number of new students. Mail coupon 
NOW! 


Washington School of Art 


1426 You St.,N. W., Dept. 1542 
Washington, D. C. 


- —==-FREE COUPON==— 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc., 
1426 You St., N. W., Dept.,1542 | 
Washington, D.C. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation on my | 
part, your free book, ‘‘How to become an Artist.”’ 
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“Great Cities of the- United States.” 
By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth 
and Stephen Elliott Kramer. © Cloth. 
12mo. 309pp. 70c. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The revolution that has taken place 


} be geography teaching within a few 


years is well illustrated by this supple- 
mentary reader which, in an easy, con- 
| versational style, describes thirteen of 
the most interesting of American 
| cities. One notices first the excellent 
typographical appearance of the book. 

‘he use of a high quality of paper 
gives unusual distinctness to the illus- 
| trations—more than 250 in number. 
These have been selected to give the 


| truest possible index to the peculiar 


| character of each city. It is a common 
| saying that “all American cities are 
alike.” But this is not true. An ob- 
servant tourist will easily sense differ- 


H ences in atmosphere as well as ap- 


pearance. It would be strange if 
many a pupil were not eager, after 


| |reading about these great cities, to 


| visit others than the one or two with 
“because 
| they would be so different.”? Emphasis 

| upon local topography as an important 
influence in affecting industrial and 
commercial growth is facilitated by 
‘maps that show the situation of each 
city in relation to its surroundings; 
and historical facts are introduced in 
an unhackneyed way that will cause 
them. to be absorbed with less than 
the usual. effort. Each chapter. con- 
_ cludes with a handy list of “‘facts to 
, remember” and questions for review. 


| Stevenson’s “Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Edited by 
| Richard Burton, Professor of English 
| Literature, University of Minnésota. 
| Illustrated. Cloth. 113pp. 60c. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 
This little volume is uniform with the 
others in the “Living Literature 
Series,” which was briefly described in 
these columns in the May issue. It 
contains, besides the text, the preface 
_to the series, a chapter on Stevenson 
and “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” a biography, a few 
notes, six portraits of Stevenson, a 
| photograph of Saint-Gaudens’ memorial 
| tablet, and a drawing of Stevenson! s 
| San Francisco home. 


| ‘“‘Animal-Land Children.” By Mar- 
| garet Flora. Illustrated by Helen Geral- 
| dine Hodge. Cloth. 128pp. 55¢. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

The central theme of these stories con- 
cerns a pair of magic glasses that are to 
be awarded to the animal who does best 
in learning wisdom. Each story relates 
the adventures of one of the various 
animal children in his quest for wisdom. 





| 60c. 


New York. 





The final chapters describe the awarding 
of the prize. The book contains a colored 
frontispiece and a large number of line 
drawings. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Writing Through Reading. By Robert M. 


Gay, Professor of English, Simmons College, 
Boston. Cloth. 120pp. 90c. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 


The Story of the Other Wise Man, and The 
Mansion. By Henry van Dyke. Introduction 
by Frederick Houk Law, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York. School edition. Cloth. 76pp. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

The Founding of a Nation—the Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. By Frank M. Gregg. 
Cloth. 48lpp.° $2.25 net. George H.° Doran 
Company, New York. 

Education: Its. Data and First Principles. 
By Perey. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc.,. Professor of 
Education, University of London. Cloth. 
231pp. $1.90. Longmans, Green: and Co., 


(Continued on page. 12)" 
Pass —em Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th.grade 
examinations, Ttie 48 page book of 
. Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on al! 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 or 
more 3 
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more 306: ep, MINDEN, NEBRASKA | Ames Publishing Company, Dept i> Clyde, Oltio. 






























Ohe 
Health and Happiness 
of Children 


Health and happiness! How wonderful to 
be able to secure them both for those young- 
sters romping under your window! Scien- 
tific playgrounds build healthy bodies’ and 
active minds, and so lay a solid foundation 
for the future. Provide now for the children 
under your care and some day you _ will .see 
them rise to prominence and power—because 
you helped them build right at the start. 








Is scientifically made of the best materials, - 
to: withstand the severe use and abuse of 

playing children. Backed by an’ experience 

of over 50 years in the building of gymnasium 

apparatus for men, THE MEDART COM- 

PANY has always been a natural leader in 

the playground field and a pioneer in the 

development of the playground movement. 


Get Catalog “L” 


Send for catalog ‘‘L” containing full descrip- 
tions and valuable suggestions for planning 
playground installations. If you specifically 
request, we will gladly forward details of 
various plans used by others to raise funds 
for equipping their playgrounds. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. phan el lini a Mo. 
PIANOLOGUES 


BEST =" 


EDGAR S. WERNER CO., 
43 East 19th, 





PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 


N. Y. City. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
INSIST ON 


RUST CRAFT 
At Best Stores 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT 
SENT FOR $1 
RUST CRAFT 
60 INDIAST., BOSTON,MASS. 

















New Entertainments 


for School, Church, Lodge and Home 


will be found in our Help-U Catalog of PLAYS, 
DRILLS, PAGEANTS, ACTION SONGS, OPER- 
E(TAS, etc. Teachers will be interested in our 
“Little Music Shop.” Write for Free Catalog. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS”? 
DENVER, COLORADO 
944 South Logan St. 


 Onwy Schoo Goo, 
'e will d you postpaid any school or college book upon receipt 
oft the p blishers” is price (40 per cent redustion if we have a e- 
Sch Is Saad Wesabe. 
posit tion. We willaccept any new or second hand schoc} or co in 
books wiihus Send and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
ie a ist for our offer. 


ARNES and NOBLE, Inc., 
31-33-35 .West = St. 


"on BANKING 


dy of the great opportunities | in this patictive 
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READ THIS NEW OFFER 
Why Be Pestered Sharpening If You Have A Sharpener—Secure This | 
your children’s pencils when you can secure a R d e ss ° t ° t EMERGENCY 
; ed Cross Accident Cabinet § NY, 
Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE ae if 
5 b A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. It should be in 
Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of every schoolroom. 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. ITS OPEN TO YOU. The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
We send you Six Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil! you dispose of fifteen glow: *n pencils, (and remit us $10.80) in- 
that sells at SIX cents in every retail store. Have your pupils stead of five dozen. It should be easy but if your pupils cannot 
distribute them—they sell themselves—at six cents each and re- do it alone combine with the room across the way and secure 
mit us the amount $4.32. We then send you absolutely free of one of these cabinets for the two rooms. 
charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 
Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We pay postage on If You Need A Flag 
pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort in di- - Ss . . , ‘ 
: * A . j \ Send for nine doz 3 at six cents eac 2 » $6.48 anc 
recting the children. They will be delighted with the plan to MWe will ee ee eg ene sp remit to us the $6.48 and 
earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as they in having it. SEND TO-DAY. > res yor? woven bunting. Fast torainand sun. Sewed stars and stripes, 
er" > = H Stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. A perfectly good 
t®*" Be Sure To State whether you wish the Sharpener, Accident Cabinet or Flag. serviceable flag. » ee oe — es 
We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact that we do a ist school supply business all over the United States ant therefore have the etrenhngs of buying in large quantities. 
= — — SS = © 
NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR A S , 
ecia Pp ff AB ipe , —_—_———, 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast pec en O er ig Dollar Special , = 
P torainand sun. Sewed stripes and stars, We will send postpaid toany | 
. stitched on both sides with canvas teacher in the United State 
headings and nickled eyelets. 100 sheets of paper and 10) €S(0 | 
q Size 2x3 each h $1.45 envelope upon receipt of } 
3x5 2:25 ONE DOLLAR ‘De luxe ; 
5xx fn 4.10 We offer the Esco Educator Fountain Pen and recommend it toyour use. Self-filling, 6%4 inche his art ahigh grade of so S : é 
8x15 9.75 long when open, 14K gold pen, furnished with pocket clip. A pen of large capacity, sturdy build h al “fir ’ gg known as vel ‘ Tationory | 
: We pay the postage. and unexcelled writing quality. Price prepaid............ecseeeeccceeeeee ec ceeeeneesenees only $1.50 riadielt ap np we shes itd pa 
* ired by one of the highes 
: ° quality paper mills in the | 
KEEPING RECORDS IS A PLEASURE WITH E.S. Co. Mineral Ink Powder ‘i 9° country. | Think it over | 
it - ¥ veh grade pape t Zhe the | 
THE HANDY To those who wish to manufacture theirown ink we can sup- ani ay 1, es the 2 half price | 
CABINET ply an excellent grade of mineral ink powder either black or red. | Tomakeit easy enclose adol } 
No. 533 Handy Put up in packages containing just enough powder to make } Jar bill in an envelope and 
Handy tray with hinged — one or five gallons of ink. Easy tomake. Simply mix @ } beter > t weet 4 k. Fur- | . s y 
cover. Made for %x5 with water. aise) Migrate a = 
ecards. Gallon package, each. black, prepaid. . sete ceecceescesrees eG oO : 5 
Complete Five gallon package, each, black, peep eid: 2:25 HEKTOGRAPHS With Bottle of Ink and Sponge 
with 100 Quart package, each, red, prepaid........--+.eeee+5 heawnden -50 Postal size, 4's x 6'4 (1 Ib.) prepaid , $4.39 
Jet ep Note size, 6's x 10 (21b o7 prepaid 2:85 
; : Pa . . . Letter size, 10x 12 i Ibs. 4 oz.,.) prepaid 4.15 
f ll re Six-inch Wire Stand a ee Ink, red, blue and green, per bottle, pre peld 75 
P i ® Paper made ressly fe lies nd 
index S uper made expressly for use on Duplicator and Hek 
J ecards. Globes s%o ” tograph, put up in pads of 250 sheets, 
Solid oak - . ‘ap size. per pad (4 !bs. 6 0 repaic 
J resale Mounted on substantial wire stand. Each globe packed in separate paper i vies . agealon . " . 6 of.,) prepaid $1 60 
- ont ane carton, Every teacher should have one. Price, prepaid, 65 cents. Notesixe. nee bar ttib. hos.) _ cant 65 
1 golden . ; : ; ; Sri 
: ela ‘ a Aa Mother Goose Series—Picture Cut-Outs KINDERGARTEN 
d ished. olds 250 cards. Weight 1's pounds. i ¢ : . 
No. 533. Price, complete, postpaid..--++-++++++ $ 1.35 pe hy oy ng, Fg ot ee Mad J beteaeceret 
7 7 ad ade in Japanned and fu _ 
Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe nickel finish, sharp and blunt 
THE PAINESVILLE LETTER FILE Jack and Jill Simple Simon points. P wen vera - Hg > 
rege ry tind heavy _ te oe —_ — The Cat and the Fiddle Humpty Dumpty N 8B Blunt end 3 ! | $1.40 
per, and lined inside. ne index is made of tough manila a ‘ sae taibl a tgy Ser" et ’ 0. 27 ; : wend, Japanned finish, per do 
5 BAL BKtEATION vides: taba latteted ‘on both sides. Bike Price, No, 8215, per set, twelve designs, postpaid........... Eaeh anata ae ee $ .30 No. T6108 Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per do 2.10 
4 10x12inches. Each, postpaid..---.-+++ Ae Te 78 No. 1745 Sharp Point d, Nickel Plated, per doze 2.00 
4 . Circus-Friends Sewin iy aE. COLORE ; ; : 
4 SILVER-STEEL ONE PIECE THUMB TACKS wing Cards, No. 3 yn Oo, 
3 Circus Friends Twenty-four sticks of assort 4 
_A most interesting set for little folks—there are ed colors, packed in sawdust oy’ 8 
pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the monkey inastrong box. ‘Teachers who L117, i 
and many other well known circus friends. Twelve have experienced trouble in Z Aj 4 
1 eo pictures in all, printed on cards 5x64 inches, suit- hele went beh sib ilps es Cy i Ad 
: ‘er » Per 100 Ms roare or shoulk ry tis " f 
No, 101 5-16 in, dia., postpaid-..-.+-+++++ ° $1.25 able for coloring as well as for sewing. chalk. Prepaid g vilore Chak J 
. No. 102 6-16 in.dia., postpaid. . a: - 1.38 Price, per set, Postpaid... .ccccccccccsccccevecs $ .16 No, 704, per box $ .30 g ” Z { 
| No. 103: 7-16 in. dia., postpaid .20 1.60 i ° ‘ No. 74, per doz. boxes 3.40 12 Z ’ 
- No. 104 8-16 in. dia., postpaid 22 1:85 Circus Pictures to Cut, CRAYOLAS Z Zt 
F wt //4 ; eK K 4 ay/. 
inde eee oon ia. 7 re Color and Paste No. 6, six sticks, perbox $ «10 Br v4 
. bl : ei : No. 6, six sticks, perdoz e393 
> Dae Dy ¥ i This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and hox 95 g : g " 
Per Pkg., postage paid.-++.+--++++ssseeereees oe BLS 1] sy ie ’aste, It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 inches, No. §, eight sticks, per Huelene Ze A 
| Rae Ta with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, box AS (m= = emer 
PAPER FASTENERS Cilox ti iat f : _ bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and clowns. No. &,¢ wg ticks, pet —— 
“ olor suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. The outline doz. boxe e : 
rad 100, postpaid. +++.++ sseeseeeees $ 2 A : e outlines ar 
hag reypd he vad «stan a NAR ARE Me $ x | simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. As aseat work item we believe there is nothing thi it " } 
“ i will prove more fascinating than this set. No. 15. Price, per set, postpaid... ceessceceeeeeees $ EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 
EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL | snd onemsthe ama oeaian te ae 
‘ a inswers me educationa uu 1OSscCs ' which rf 
4 A practical and effective method of teaching children Blackboard Stencils made very well, It is sold in “Le ‘ : having movable tray 
; to tell time, Printed on heavy eard-board with movable These sets of Stencil designs are new, one for each denomination, with amounts representing 
hands, The large size for teachers has a fund of infor- and cover a field heretofore unsupplied, about $200. Price per box prepaid $ .45 
mation about time-telling methods on the back affording providing abundant attractive material for No. 8050 Per 1000 pieces, assorted, prepaid 1.10 
endless texts for interesting talks by the teacher. the sort of story and language aareteal 
No. 8061, 12-inch dial, price each....+.-.seeeeeee $ .55 that appeal to the youngest children. By DUSHANE FIGURE CARDS 
No. 8063, 4'+-inch dial, on square card, cach...... «20 the use of these Stencils any teacher can i ane The = 7. To train for ‘ 
Per Dozene-++-+++++- Tiga raat seve 1.605 make the blackboard most attractive. The 6 |freading number 
. © pay postage. designs are large and full of action. Sold 4 [}combinationa at 
only in sets of ten, as given below: | ht. This set con 
PAPER STARS Set No. 1—Nursery Rhymes ists of thirty card 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, Set No. 2—Fairy Tale Friends | about 2'2x3/8 in 
silver, red, green and blue Furnished Set No. 3—Child Games ‘ twenty-seven of 
in five sizes. No. 2 size illustrated Set No. 4—Child ~ hee which are printed 
Nos. 2-3-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. $ .12 mapa keg aoe Occupations on cach side with a 
. | — Ee: Activities lifferent combina 
Set No, 6—Life Interests tion of digits, a 
} FRACTION DISKS Set No, 7—Child Holidays | hown incut. Th 
8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections Set No. 8—Animals We Know t = 3) other three card 
printed in various colors, showing the circle divided into Set No. 9—Pe hs contain common arithmetical sigr rice, per set 30¢; 
equal parts. There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, aan ee ae big — Us | prepaid vite ia . 
A thirds, fourths, sixths and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. Bag hs wers we AnOWw ‘ 
: Price per set, postpaid-----+ sesaeedeeesoes co ceeeeD 024 Price, per set, postpaid $ .65 | Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience. 
; ° Crayon Compass, each . ° ‘ .45 
. SCHOOL CARDS Animal Stencils Binekhoart Liner, a $0 
Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 50...-+.+0s« $.20 | |; 4306. Sixteen stencil designs of domestic and wild animals, drawn with the fewest possible | (nil tiell, No. 72, cach 40 
Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50... <a. aan ines consistent with realistic pictures. These stencils are cut from new dies. “made in America” Stee] Pens, per gre . 75 
D No. 40 Pocket Class Record, 48 ‘P., 5 <7, oaths: .+ cae and depict subjects with which all American ¢ hildren are familiar. Price, per set, postpaid..$ .40 | Gem Paper Cli + per 100 - "40 
a Union Pocket Record, 44 pp., 4'4 X 7's, each...-.... 35 : : - popes he 1W iLige! Sharhlfk aia ec “35 
E. 8. Co., School Raginter, NO 25 009 50+.00-s0ceees 45 This is the best cut map of the United Renek Sale Va renege 4 P : ‘SO 
No. ¢ ig Loose Le af, each..... es States published in dissected form. Each | Rubber Bands- Box Assorted No > “30 
No. 2, Report Cards, per dozen Co Ores 30 state is cuton the state lines. The back is Mika aa Pencils, per dozen . .60 
Write for Samples. provided with a colored lithographic design Adhesive Tape--12 yd. spool, cac 15 
showing the flags of various nations. The | Thermometer, No. 5140, cach .60 
it WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS map is 15x22 inches, being mounted on wood Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each - 30 
} The word building cards are 7x11 inches, printed on and packed ina large pasteboard box, with 7 
i both sides of heavy —* Contain about 160 let- colored label. FAIRY FOLK PICTURES TO COLOR , 
, ors th side, wit ic itals 2 = . . > anne of _ on ; \ 
; —e 4264. U.S. Dissected Map. Price, post | Imari eae tre gata teat 
The number cards are 5x10's inches, printed on both paar Shape a ee omen 7 SA ‘$ 85 | one for children to color, The characters are fairies ane 
y sides of cardboard. To be cut apart by the pupil. Very ; 4202. U.S. Dissected Map. Size, 12x20 brownies, and as each is associated with some phase of na 
a useful as busy work and in teaching arithmetic. inches, cut on state lines with flag on back. ture life, the pictures are instructive as well as entertair 
Per dozen, either words or figures and punctuation Mounted on heavy pulp board, Price, post- ng. Printed on cards of good quality, size 5'ex8 inehe 
marks. To be cut apart by the pupil, postpaid..... $ .25 RUMEN 004006445 Od EYGg.« -45 rice, per set, postpaid tees $0.20 
ve a a = 
ro 
3. 
. EDUCATIONAL. SUPPLY COMPANY 
f CLEVELAND OFFICE ' 
l= 8120 Euclid Avenue Dept. A. PAI N ES V I LLE, oO H I oO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Sull $2.50 a year of 52 issues. 
Still the Same in Purpose—to provide the best of reading for 
young and old, to promote the welfare of the Family everywhere, in 














every way, at all times. 


The 52 Weekly Issues of 1921 


For the teacher what other publication offers so much in the way of service and 
An abundance of serial and short stories to quicken the imagination; 
articles by such leaders in education as Dean Drury of St. Paul’s School, R. Tait 
McKenzie of the University of Pennsylvania, Frederick Keppel formerly of Co- 
lumbia (Higher Education as a National Asset), Prof. Carver of Harvard and 
Prof. Canby of Yale (A Boy's Reading) to afford inspiration, suggestion and en- 
couragment; an encyclopedic volume of useful information; these and other fea- 
tures give The Companion a peculiar importance in the teacher's professional and 


recreation ? 


family life. 


Offer to Early Subscribers for 1921 














EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER for 1921 who refers to this offer or cuts out 
and sends the coupon with $2.50 for the 1921 volume will receive 

1. All this year’s November and December issues containing many of the 

best features of the year. 

2. The Companion Home Calendar fer 1921, 

3. The 52 weekly issues of The Companion for 1921 








To superintendents, principals and teachers The Youth's Companion makes special terms when the paper is to be used 
for supplementary reading in the schools under their charge. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


White us for particulars. 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dept.58 CHICAGO 








4 ILL LUSTRATED. 


PLAYS} Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shs adow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Specia 
Entertainme ate for all erg ys, Minstre Is, Joke s, Hand 

Books, Make- 

For all ages re A yen easions. New_ COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
Large catalog full of new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one i = 9 nt, 370 pages 
- 4 = 4 ° o Dians eips and su; 
T. S. DENISON & CO. Re 


00. Postpi 





Women Earn $2500 a Year 


The day of high-salaried expert teachers has come. 


Earn $1500 to $2500 by learning ‘‘How To Teach Primary 


NELLE N. COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Primary Teaching 
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at the same time. 


or 85.555 net. 
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Booklet of other sizes free. 


URKIN, REEVES & CO. 
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So simple a child can use it. 


oe se Se te 8 
At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
Print t Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc.» 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


Every Business and Professional Man should ome and operate a 
It Will Save You Time, La! 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters - the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
Can be used several times each day. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 86.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
Address the manufacturers. 


“Modern” Duplicator. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh. 
portant as cleaning the teeth. 











CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a reoular 


“size tube of it 















We want school teachers 
. know and value Kondon’s and 

to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys and girls. 
ers accepted this offer last season 














Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. i 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
lar size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 











Clip this Coupon. 
once with the 20 or niore names 


KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis. Minn. 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Songs from Mother Goose, for Voice and 
Piano. Set to music by Sidney . Homer. 
Illustrated with four color plates by Maginel 
Enright. Cloth. 83pp. The Macmillan Com- 


! pany, New York. 


The Manchester, England, Grammar School 


| 1515-1915. By Alfred Mumford,. M.D. 
| Nineteen full-page illustrations. Cloth. 574pp. 


$8.50 net. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. 
Introductory Psychology for Teachers. By 


Edward K. Streng, Jr., Professor of Voca- 


tional Education, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Cloth. 245pp. Warwick and York, 
Baltimore. 

Virginia Public Schoolsk—a Survey of a 
Southern State Public School System. Part I. 
By the Virginia Education Commission, and 
the Virginia Survey Staff. Illustrated. Cloth. 
400pp. $3.00. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The Negro Faces America. By Herbert J. 


| Seligmann, formerly Member of the Editorial | 


staffs of the New York Evening Post and the 
New Republic. Cloth. 319pp. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

The Human Speech Sounds. By Charles T. 
Luthy. Cloth. 122pp. $2.00. Charles T. 
Luthy, Peoria, Illinois. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. By 
Lewis Terman, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Examination booklets (12pp.); Forms A and 
B with ten tests each and with 185 items 
each; Scoring Keys for both forms; and 
Manual of Directions (8pp.). Specimen set, 
l5c., postpaid. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. 

An Index Number for State School Sys- 
tems. By Leonard P. Ayres. Cloth. 70pp. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 KE. 22nd _ St., 
New York. 

The . Teaching of Manyal and_ Industrial 
Arts. A Textbook for Normal Schools and 
Colleges. By Ira Samuel Griffith, Professor 
of Industrial Education, University of Illinois. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 229pp. $2.00. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. / 

Vocational: Education. By David Snedden. 
Cloth. 598pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. ; ‘ 

Everyday . English—Book -I and Book II. 
By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of. English 
in Teachers College, and Supervisor of Eng- 
lish in the Horace Mann School; and Ashley 
H. Thorndike, Professor of English in Co- 
lumbia University. Cloth. 336pp.; 35lpp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Farm Crops Laboratory Manual and Note 
Book. F. W. Lathrop, A.B., M.S.A., For- 
merly Instructor in Agronomy and Farm 
Management, Schoharie State School of Agri- 
culture, Cobleskill, N. Y. Illustrated. Paper. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Children’s Story Garden. Collected by 
a committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Anna Pettit Broomell, Chair- 
man. Illustrated by Katharine Richardson 
Wireman and Eugenie M. Wireman. Cloth. 
247pp. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Elementary English, Spoken and Written— 
Book I, and Book II. By Lamont F. Hodge, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, 
New York; and Arthur Lee, Superintendent 
of Schools, Clinton, Missouri. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 872pp.; 490pp. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 

Standard Educational Tests. Arranged and 


standardized by M. E. Haggerty, Professor 


of Educational Pyschology, University of 
Minnesota. Sample set, 75c., postpaid. World 
Book Company, /Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Twenty Lessons in Sentence Analysis. By 
James F. Willis. Boards. 106pp. Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 

Why-So_ Stories. By Edwin Gile_ Rich. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Cloth: 207pp. 
61.25 net ($1.40 by mail). Small, ‘Maynard 
& Company, Boston. 

Raftia, Cane, and Poker Work. By Grace 
A. Cannon, L.L.A. Illustrated. Paper. 15pp. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 

Outlines of Fourth Year English Literature 
for Reviews. By -Nathaniel M. Fire, A.M.; 
and Helen Grace Fine. Revised and enlaiged 
edition. Paper. 124pp. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
31 W. 15th St., New York. 
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Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
45 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $4.50 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars, or a silk U.S. 
Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on staff with gilded spear head. 

Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 
~xq YOUR FUTURE 
L =——wa Depends on how you prepare 

i yourself now. Personal power 


lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 


increase your popularity and earning powe' 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever your I oaths tla or position, 
ou can improve by our course in Public 
wren tk dramatic reading and entertaining, 

ich includes physical culture and voice 
rainin, Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children i recite. 











Ainl, 





Send 6c. ~te sonee for Iliustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


136 McLean Ave.,Highiand Park, Detroit,Mich, 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LEARN TO DANCE 


Simple instructions by mail any. intelligent person can 
follow. Hundreds successfully taught. Waltz, three 
lessons, $3; One Step, three lessons, $3; Fox Trot, 
five lessons, $5. Also a Normal Course for those 
wishing to learn to teach dancing. 


| NASCI CULTURAL SCHOOL, 
| Room 28 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] . For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home: 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- “page bookl et, 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St, Chicago 


E A BANKER 
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OSCR, Presiien ke 


American School of inode ‘32 McLene Bidg., ny o. 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Be OUR mes Magazine Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 
and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
e Classes. Write for terms and 
3 List we Leteseer in) students. 
Associated Art Stu 
102 Fistiron Bldg., Studios. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Law pea) Estate, Saleemanthip, Auto, Hasineering, Drawing, cml 
Business, High School, and Normal Coufses thoroughl: 
taught by mail, For “Free Tuition Plan’ Apply 
CARN! NEGI IE COLLEGE, Rogers, ‘Ohio 


°x BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE udhe 


PREPARE TO EARN $100 to yd ere. Graduates 
laced in positions. _DETA 
rown's Nome Study School, Aas Peoria, Ills. 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY—stow 


I bar Bekostse - 3) oe Lock Bor 289 sagnd ora 


High — Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study 7 ge and Professional Courses, Cata- 
log Free. Samer" Frseuistinst College, Washington, D. 0. 



































DEBATES. AND ESSAYS GUTLINED —S- 00 each 
subject. arto hel = Teachers on .special-terms. 
Pp; Ss. H Box 308, Wilmington, Del. 
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8291. This device is designed for review work in 
phonetics, and should be placed before pupils after 
they have mastered the simple phonograms and con- 
sonants, The teacher can determine at a glance the 
individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting 
the results of his efforts to make complete words on 
this card. The card offers several hundred possible 
. combinations, and. covers the simple phonetic words 
taught during the first stages of the development. of 

reading. Put up in durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Card 








ecw 


Gmb 
PHONETIC DRILL 
CARDS 

® 


CONVENIENT AND RAPID METHOD 
FoR TEACHING PHONETICS ———— 
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8252. Designed to assist the teacher by providing 
material for drill necessary to fix the common phono- 
grams in the pupil’s mind. The phonograms are 
printed on hinged cards 7x8 inches. 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, form- 
ing three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


8011. A selection of words for 
sentence 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word duplicated 
in medial script on the reverse side. When properly put together the words 
form the first basal story in Book I, “Progressive Road to Reading.” 

Price, per box $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 20)!;..3., 


AWREW AGE 


Economo Word Builder 


No. 1 
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8271. A new, large type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which 


will prove of exceptionally good wear- 


ing quality. The box is made especially 
strong to withstand the constant hand- 
ling and hard usage to which the “‘build- 
er” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.20; 
mailing weight, 7 oz. 





A complete record of the work of | 
yesterday, today and tomorrow— | 
what you have accomplished and 
what you plan to accomplish—in the 


Holmes Plan Books 





clear and distinct. 


grade of school work. 


No. 8200. The Day's Plan. 


Price $0.50. 


heavy paper covers. 





These books offer a simple plan 
for giving content and detail to 
the subjects of the course of study 
and system to its execution. 


The pages consist of ruled 
spaces to be filled each day by 
the teacher, designating ‘‘Work 
planned,” “Work accomplished,” 
etc.. With this complete record 
she is enabled to enter upon her 
work systematically, and the re- 
sults she aims to accomplish are 


Four books, providing for every 


No. 8198. Plan Book and Progress Record. 
For general use in graded schools. Price 
$0.40. 


No. 8199. Holmes Daily Plan Book. For | 
Primary Grades. Price $0.40. 

For High and 
Grammar schools. Price $0.50. 


No. 8201. Holmes Elementary Plan Book. 


All books contain 200 pages. Bound in 














building, 


Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture Cut-Outs 


v 
Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Construction Busy Work 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of “Wonderland” fame and 
her friends, The Gryphon, The Dodo and other characters beloved by chil- 
dren—all with movable arms, legs and heads—are made from these Cut- 


Outs. 


No. 8212. Fairy Tale 
No. 8213. The Family 
No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland 


Six Different Sets 


No. 8215. Mother Goose 
No. 8216. Toyland 
No. 8300. Playtime Circus 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. Price, each set, $0.35; Postage, $0.06 


When ordering state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Standard Water Colors 


Have been adopted by more 
schools than all other kinds 
combined. ‘Wherever the best 
in art work is attempted and 
accomplished, Bradley colors 


are used. There are no colors iC} Cy 


“just as good as Bradley’s”’ 


there are no colors so univer- 
sally used, or that give such 
universal satisfaction. 


Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, containing eight pans 
_ of semi-most colors; superior grade of camel’s hair brush. _ 
Price, $0.50 mailing weight, 6 oz. 


So 





nominations. 


8404. 


8210. 


Economo Number Builder No. 
heavy manila tag stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a 
large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of mathemathical de- 
Put up in box made especially strong so that it will withstand 
constant handling. . An exceptionally fine builder. 


Word - Making Tablets 


This box contains a good selection 
of capitals, small letters and numerals in 
more prominent type than the rest of the : 
series, printed on both sides of tablets an inch square and assorted as in 
fonts of type, for word making. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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Embeco Perception Cards for 


Number Work 


















8290. This set of perception number work is made in 
the form of dominoes. The cards are strong manila 
tag stock, size 6%x10 inches, and the domino dots are 
printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so 
that they are quickly discernible from all parts of the 
room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a dur- 
able box. 

Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for 


Beginners 
8265. A unique 
number matching 
device including 
a card on the 
edge of which 
square notches 
are cut, the sec- 
tions between 
the notches bear- 
é ing answers to 
problems printed on small tablets which fit into the 
notched squares. 

By reversing the card, the pupil has the answer to 
each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are pro- 
vided for. Put up in durable box. 

Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 





8281. A new number 
builder, printed = on 
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Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 
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Stewarts’s Number Matching Device 
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8018. A number matching 
outfit which can be used 
\ equally well as a game or as 
me busy work for the teaching 


¥ is ‘ yf s . 4 
SR See of numbers from 1 to 100. 
=r alee Be | An interesting, simple meth- 
SP. he: eee bed oy a9 chi , 
| ae od of number teaching. 


Price, $0.15; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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Poster Patterns—By Lulu Maud Chance 


This poster work provides interesting occupation lessons through 
which the child’s mind is receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained. The posters are designed to illustrate the 
subject-matter of Chance’s “Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use 
the child becomes familiar with children of many race types and developes 


: . an interest in people of other countries. The posters also furnish excellent 


models for sandtables valuable to kindergartens and primary grades. Eight 


plates, size 9x12, in artistic portfolio. 





Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
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Play Eight. 


Instruments | 


No Study 
Necessary 





| 
| 
| 
Every home, every group of friends | 
should have Song-o-Phones, the re- 
markable instruments that anyone 
can play. They produce rich, sweet, 
powerful tones, imitating band in- 
struments that take years of study 
and practice to learn to play, 
if you can hum, talk or sing you and your friends can 
become expert Song-o-Phone players right away, and play 
anything from the good old songs to the most popular hits, 


Song-o-Phones 
are delighting 
thousands 





Send right away for booklet and 
full particulars about these wonder- 
ful, inexpensive instruments. 


all musical instrument 


dealers, department stores and 
oy shops, or write for free 


Booklet, 


The Sonophone Company 
37 S. Ninth St., 17-F, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Any Instrument interested in—Piano, H: 


I, 


NORMAL 







You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touch of an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 

command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write, telling us course you are 
armony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 

























TRAINED AT HOME 


Let the yreat European Voici 
Teacher, Eugen Feuchtinger, A. M., 
develop your voice. He requires no 
tiresome exercising or previous 
singing abilicy, and unless you, at | 





least, double your vocal powers 
your training will cost you wo//ing! 


NO CHARGE FOR TUITION—Explained | 


Last year thousands developed solendid voices--AT HOME 
Mr. Feuchtinger’s wonderful teachin 

His system of silent control produces 
wad your vocal development is so certain thé 
ubsolutely guarantee your complete satisfaction 


DIPLOMA GRANTED a 
Giiwe w few minutes daily to this easy meth- 
od under Mr. Feuchtinger’s careful super 
vision, and develop quickly, AT HOME 
without risk, the priceless possession ot 
« perfectly trained voice of rare beauty 
and power. Send for FREE explanatory 

w. 


booklet 





ww--and you can do the same 
striking improvement quickly, 
at we 

















° 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 3237, 
















Free Book . Ie alap 
Containing complete ‘ip 
story of the origin if D 
wonderful instru- , asy 0 ay 
ment—the . 
¢ ‘ 
SAXOPHONE | 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
like to know. 
You can learn to play the scale in one tour's 
practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
popularity. Easy topay by our easy paymentplan. & 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free saxophone book and catalog of every- & 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


BUESCHER 322 Biescher Block, Bikhart, Ind. 


and history of that 
This book tells you when to use 
and many other things you would 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 














1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
































Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Cornet 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
Harp 
‘Cello 
Trombone 
Flute 
Clarinet 


Ee id 





Music no longer difficult ! 
by home study. Positively easie 
Faster progress. 
ment in a few short months. 
book. More than 250,000 men, 
learned by our method. 
you all lessons free. 


Special Offer 


of which is small. 


we teach by mail. 
lessons is open. 






U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bldg, New York City. 











Learn Music at Home 


New plan makes it easy to learn 


You will be able to play your favorite instru- 


You too, can learn. 
Write for’ particulars. ad 


We want to have one pupil in each lo- 
cality at once to help advertise our 
home study method. 
time, therefore, we offer our marvelous 
Only charge is for postage and sheet music—average ?e 

Beginners or advanced 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


Mail coupon or postal for free book, telling how 
Act quick, while offer of free 

Write today—NOW. JInstru- e 

ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. ¢ 


Piccolo 
Ukelele 
Sight 

Singing 
Harmony 
and 
Composition 
Hawatian Steel 

Guitar 
Tenor Banjo 
Viola 


Saxophone 





r than with private teacher. 


Read the letters in our free 
women and children have ¢4 
We give ¢ 





? . . 
For a short .¢ Mail this 

lessons FREE. ¢ NOW 
U. S. School 

of Music, 
@ 610 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 
@ _ Please send me your free 
¢ book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and par- 
ticulars of your offer of free 

¢ lessons on any instrument. 


pupils. 


? BERS. cs ssahcck dscns stones tenseseekae 
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INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Consolidated School 


Upwards of 50,000 of the old-time 
one-room schools have gone out of 
business, over three-fourths of that 
number in the last decade, according 
to R. P. Crawford, associate editor of 
the Nebraska Farmer, who, speaking 
before the rural section of the National 
Education Association, declared the 
consolidation of the rural school the 
greatest educational movement of the 
present day. Indiana, with 1000 con- 
solidated schools, Ohio 910, and Iowa 
415 were awarded the first three 
places. In the thirty years from 1890 
to 1920 Indiana abandoned 3990 one- 
room schools, or nearly half of the 
total number in the state thirty years 
ago—an average of four one-room 
schools going to the scrap pile for 
every one of the central buildings 
erected. The three states named were 
awarded first place not alone because 
of numbers of schools, but because of 
quality of buildings. North Dakota re- 
ported 541 consolidated schools, but 
the law in that state classes as a con- 
solidation any school with two or more 
teachers and serving eighteen sections. 
Minnesota reported 310 consolidations. 


“However, if relative farming condi- | 


tions and settlement of land were 
taken into consideration, Minnesota 
would rank near the top, if not at the 
very top,” said Mr. Crawford. “Our 
research and study of these schools in 
the different states of the Union indi- 
cates that the center of the consolida- 
tion school movement is moving: stead- 
ily westward from Ohio and Indiana. 
Colorado, notwithstanding the moun- 
tainous country and difficulties of 
transportation, reported 115 consolida- 


tions. Some of these schools transport 
children from a territory 100 miles 
square.” The United States Bureau 
of Education reported thirty-three 


states with 8404 consolidated schools 
and estimated 12,000 such in the en- 
tire country. That would mean that 
approximately 50,000 one-room schools 
have been abandoned, averaging four 
of the old schools for each of the new. 

“Country school teachers in many 
cases have failed to live up to their 
opportunities,” said Mr. Crawford. 
“There is a real opportunity in the 
country for teachers who can do some- 
thing besides teach from textbooks. 
We have experts in just about every 


| educational line, so why not an expert 


in country living? If farming is the 
greatest business in the world, as it is, 


| educating the farmers’ children ought 


in the world. 


| be heard of, and if her community | 
| won’t pay salary enough sore other | 


to be the greatest educational business 
If any teacher can 
awaken her community, she is going to 


| community will.” 


| 








Heads Kewaunee Company 


C. G. Campbell, well known through- 
out the United States as an expert in 
the manufacture and sale of laboratory 
furniture, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors and appoint- 
ed General Manager of the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Campbell is well known to many 
school executives on account of his con- 
nection of several years as sales man- 
ager of the Kewaunee Mfg. Company. 
The Kewaunee Mfg. Company is one of 
the oldest manufacturers in the country 
of laboratory equipment for schools, 
hospitals, manufacturing plants, etc., 
and enjoys a deservedly high reputa- 
tion for the excellence of its product. 











The American Songster 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
Two Books of Unusual Merit 
Full of just the kind of songs young 
Americans like to sing. Many well 
known Music Supervisors and Institute 
Song Directors use them. 
Returnable Copies of either or both 
sent on request at 35c each; or for 50c 
» (stamps or coin) we will mail one each 
to anyone mentioning this ‘‘Ad.”” 
MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


| Tullar-Meredith Co. Nrytuy. 
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_ This Man Made 
A Fortune Picking — 
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at the piano with one finger. You have an opportunity to do the: 
eens -a aig months’ training will eivo zo snouah nc ulead eto 
enable you to write fortune making melodies--FOR P taR 
MELODIES are built, not composed from inspiration. [t’s not an 











art--but a knack. Learn at home in spare time under personel direc - 
tion of one of the World's greatest composers and arrangers of music 
for hand and orchestra of 25 years’ successful experience Who bas 
been exclusively engaged by this conservatory. 


BE A PIANIST OR COMPOSER 

Prove to your own satisfaction the tremendous value of this simple, 
efficient and highly endorsed method which plays cords at once and 
u complete piece in every key The surprising simplicity of this 
method makes it the greatest discovery known to date in plano and 
organ playing. 
You LEARN the art of classic playing and ALL the SCIENCE and 
TRICKS of JAZZ and RAG-TIME effects. If. as Teacher or Pupil, 
ray are ambitious or ie zon are dissatisfied or discouraged and wish 

tAPID and ABSOLUTE MASTERY enabling you to overcome any 
difficulty send for our book ‘*The Master Key.”’ 

THE MASTER KEY TELLS HOW 

We cannot describe here the principle of this new method. nor how 
the man made the million with one finger, but we bave prepared « 
book which tells ali about itin complete detail. No other method 
ever written, ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW to become 
an expert piano player and composer. 
Allmusic furnished free. Diplomas given. 
Mail postal today--NOW 
COSMOPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1431 Broadway Suite 405 New York City 


The BOOK IS FREE. 





Popularity Follows the 


UKULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele, 
u will be wanted everywhere. 
e teach by mail 20 simple les- 
; give you free with every 
» a genuine Hawaiian Uku- 
nusic, everything--no ex- 
s. Ask us to send the story ef 
Hawaiian M 
No obligation.. Absolutely free. 
The Hawaiian Institute of Music 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 54-1, New York 


LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les 
ons. r. Quinn’s famous Written 
Methodincludesall of the many import 
ant modern improvements in teacuing music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory 95 ¢ : #or the beginner. 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 
uates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
sic free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


trated. All mu 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N-10, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C.O. D. Larger sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAII, 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by,the mowente of N.Y. aoe 
for the past 12 to 22 years asa test for the completion 
of the work in GRAMMAR __ OLS, HIGH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CER TIFICATES., 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each — ‘ i mi 

7 sstions are groupe y topics making the 
bake “SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with. the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books. 5 : : 

Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 


en 40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 
































A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear 
of mental tests in any examinations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12364 
Niscount; 1 doz. or more 257 Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


i k tells the teacher how to proceed from 
PR i. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
i k. What answers to require. ; 
OR fave just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, 35 cts, 
—— 





For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Esco Rainy Day Play 


Esco Mother Goose 


= EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY — 





Everything for the Schools CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 




















Sixty-three silhouette designs of animals and 
birds, copied from paintings by Rosa Bonheur, 
Landseer. and others. 

Each set contains 20 sheets, 9x12 inches, with 
designs printed on the white reverse side of 
black silhouette paper. In an attractive en- 
velope. 

Price, per set 30 cents 


Weight, 7 oz. 


ESCO STORY AND SEAT 
WORK WITH PATTERNS 
By Mary Eleanor Ross 
A Book Every Primary 
Teacher Should Have 





There is an abundance and variety of work 
for each month of the schcol year from Sep- 
tember to June. There are many delightful 
children's stories, old and new, with language 
hints and blackboard lessons, memory gems and 
material for nature lessons, each group center- 
ing about some definite topic as a correlation 
point. 

Throughout the book are suggested forms of 
seat work, cutting, sewing, making, etc., ap- 
propriate to the subject covered in: the story or 
language work. 

A novel feature of the book is a series of pat- 
terns for the busy work suggested. These pat- 
terns are printed on heavy cardboard, to be cut 
out and used by the teacher or pupil in prepar- 
ing much of the material needed in the seat work. 
112 pages, paper. 

Price, Book and Patterns, complete, 30 cents 

Weight, 7 oz. 





| Esco Drawings to Color Esco Jointed Animals 
| 

| ay _—— eft 

| CF) JOINTED | 





€ ‘i , Twelve artistic drawings in outline of Mother 
si Ten animals drawn by Bess Bruce Cleaveland| Goose favorites, printed on the white reverse 


in sections to be cut out and jointed, making | side of black silhouette paper. To be cut out and 
movable toys. This is not a set of grotesque out-| mounted for scrapbook illustrations, posters, 
lines, but is true to nature and when the animals schoolroom or nursery borders, etc. The draw- 
are colored according to directions the set has a ings, 10x12 inches, are full of life and carry out 





e , 4 : real educational value. the spirit of the familiar rhymes perfectly. 
Contains fifty different designs, printed ‘The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion,} Price, per set, in envelope........sssese0e $0.30 
on separate sheets of water color paper, | Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Weight, 5 oz. 


6x9 inches. These drawings are mostly Horse, Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good qual- 
in outline, and are from pen drawings | ity of cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 





made especially for coloring with water | 7x9, fasteners furnished with each set, which is 
colors, crayon or wax crayon. The designs | put up in an attractive box. | Esco Parquetry Blocks 
include animals, flowers, leaves, children, Price, per set, 40 cents | 
ete., all drawn especially for easy and Weight, per set, 13 oz. | 














effeetive coloring. 
i 5 i , 25 cents : ° 
Price, per set 50 drawings, 25 ce Esco Kibbe Number Drill Cards 
Weight, per set, 10 oz. 
% H 

Esco Silhouette Designs | Wooden tablets, made in half square and dia- 
monds, and colored in 6 standard colors. With 
these blocks most artistic and instructive de- 

















} signs may be made. Put up in strong pasteboard 
boxes, each containing suggestive designs. 
No. 700 OP DOME ccccccdadevemeéncesecs $0.20 
No. 701 DEO WORM héceccceccccccestdaves 40 
Weight, 5 oz. 
, E (Type greatly reduced) 











: These cards are designed for ‘‘flash’”’ or rapid Saat 
Twenty sheets of black silhouette paper, | drill exercises. . 5 i Esco Wooden Beads for Stringing 
10x12. inches, wit outline rawings, ‘ , 7 ‘ , 
: . ; : Ai = For accurate rapid work in arithmetic which | 
printed on the white reverse side. Sev cuaiaeh laainess deméndn. the cama caches | — = 


b : ; t th 
| gnty, animals. pinded. ‘The “destans are | facts must be made so, familiar that their recall 
lto be cut out and used for making post- becomes immediate and unerring. } 
ers, borders, etc., which can be made very The Kibbe Number drill Cards are the best 
useful in primary language, number and | Possible device for accomplishing this result. 

Ninety-six two-number combinations are printed 


| 

' 

drawing. . 2 | 
F P in type 154 inches high on strong Manila cards, 

, Price, per a eae 2A See Se Ne 0.30 | 3:5 inches. These include all the combinations | 

ent, . of the addition, subtraction and multiplication 

: tables, and also many of the combinations of the | 

Esco Sewing Cards division tables. ] 

50. Designs Price, per set, 25 cents | 


Weight, 8 oz. 





7 
NT | Esco Holiday Designs to Color 


7 








Esco Cubical Counting Blocks 


One inch cube blocks, made from carefully 


selected stock, furnished plain or in six stand- 


ard colors. These blocks may be used to teach 
numbers, fractions or form and design. 


No. 27C. 27 ‘colored cubes in a box... .$0.30 


No. 100P. 100 plain cubes in”a “box...... 80 
No. 100C. 100 colored cubes in a box.... 1.00 


No. 27C, 10 0z. No. 100, 30 oz. 


Esco Sticks for Stick Laying 











These sticks are used to teach numerical pro- 
portion and for form work before drawing has | 
been attempted. The sticks are perfectly square | 
and carefully cut in length. | 


Esco Colored Sticks 


These sticks are beautifully colored in the 


six primary colors. 1,000 sticks in a package. 


205. 6& inches - lone; 6..cOlOrs. ......sccccece $0.50 
204. 4. inches long, 6. colors............... 45 
208. 8 inches long, 6 colors............... 40 
es 2 SEMEN, JONI,  COIOER s 0:0 5 0/0'c-0's Gisve'e se 35 
Se ee ere 30 


155. Assorted lengths, 1 to 5 inches, in a 
strong pasteboard box, 6 colors. Price, 


DE Wee cic ce cctansss6s0 500008 esses OU 


Weight, 8 oz. 
































The biggest value ever offered and a 
very handsome series. 
Fifty designs in a set, simple in out- 


























line, interesting in subject, and correct | k ; . 

in design. Printed Pes aeve,, Same oe | eS : le 

they are easy to handle. e outlines; , P : ‘ 

are made of a succession of dashes, the These ten designs cover the holidays of the 144 assorted 14 inch beads, spheres, cubes, and 
school year. They are charming designs, simple | cylinders in the 6 primary colors. A hole i 





ke pricked for sewing. The set contain- 
ing so large a number of designs affords 
an unusual amount of material for the 
|} eost. These cards will please any pri- 


for Lincoln Day, Washington's Birthday, St. | An interesting and practical item. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 


| One gross, assorted, in box, 40 cents 
mas. 
| 


Weight, 9 oz. 


| 
| 
spaces between indicating the points to | : / r : 
| in drawing and easy to color. The designs are | bored through the center to permit of stringing. 








mary teacher, both in quality and price. | 
Price, per set 50 designs, in envelope | Price, per set Of 10........seececeeeeveeee $0.12 
With GIFECHODS 22.0... sccecscenes $0.25 | 10 pe any — cose res sessccesceceeseses 12 - Pn eane oP 
* 1 ZO OF BMY GOBIBM ccc cncccccccccsceneceove 25 | e ards an egs 
Weight 9 oz. 100 of any design, or assorted............ 95 | = __ 8g 
‘ - ’ . Weight, per set, 3 oz. 
Esco Sectional Animals and Birds | (Fee ea 
Esco Industrial Weaving Mats | |} ae 




















er dozen 


. 1010. 10x10 inch board, 3-16 inch hole 





| Made of tinted construction paper. These 1 inch apart. Each 
mats, size 7x7 inches, are put up in strong en- ‘ ap on ail pe Set 
Reproductions in natural colors of draw-| velopes, 25 mats all one color, cut ready for use, No. 660. 1,000 smail round colored pezs 
|ings from nature of 6 animals and 6] 14 inch slits. The fringes are solid, but printed oa: reer eT ere baad 
birds, finely printed on cardboard 7x9| to show the cutting line. The fringes are of | No 1050, 100 large round colored yx 
inches and cut into strips one inch wide. | assorted colors, which contrast with the mats Per box 


| The teacher may increase the difficulty of | and produce very pleasing effects. No needles ° ° 
No. 665. 3,000 small square pegs, color 





| the occupation by cutting each strip into | are required with these mats. 
two or more parts. Each set in paste-| No, 125. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes assorted, ed. Per box aawe 
board box with colored label. in an envelope................--$0.35 | No, 1055. 1,000 large square pegs, color 
| Set 6 Animals in box ...........0+- 0.30 | No. 126. 25 brown mats, 25 fringes as- | a i 
Set 6 Birds in box .......sceeceeee 30 sorted, in an envelope............ 35 | no ica 4 ae cael are 
| Weight, 8 oz. Weight, 11 oz. | No. 66, 6 oz. No. 660, 5 oz. No. 665, 


Postage Charges are extra, be sure to enclose enough. All unused will be returned with order. 


Educational Supplies Company, 415 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Ask For Our Teacher’s Catalog No. 8—It’s Free. 



























is through the eye. 


f through the use of a microscope. 








Navy, See archlig tht Reflectors, Ste co 





Phe best results are obtained by the 


BAUSCH & LomB MICROSCOPES 


that es may See 
~ better and father 


The Shortest Path to the Brain | 


And impressions so received 
the more indelibly stamped on the student’s mind when 
they have been many times enlaryed and intensified 


use of 


are 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Which have been the accepted standard tor nearly fifty years. During that time Bausch 
& Lomb have tollowed every possible line ot development, research and experiment that 
could improve the quality of the service given by their product. 
There isa Bausch & Lomb model for every microscopical requirement, Write for our new cataloy. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ii) 407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
f} New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Teading American Makers of Bh ytographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Baloptitons), Ophthat- 
mice Lenses and Instrume nts, tomicrographic Apparatus, ‘ange Finders and Gun- Sights for "Army and 


Priam Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products 
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ify you ‘have nee tied tiem l 


DO SO NOW 


E AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


**Pioneer Crayon Mfg.’ 


el 


NEW YORK. 




























Write C. J, Ozment, Dept ag, St. Louis, Mo. 





Won yo 
ur aed wd in? few ynend ne Lapeovenens in three 
fours. No failures, Complete outline FREE. 











each, 
both $2.00; 
words. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. 
Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
complete dise yes $3.00 per thousand 
Debate rs’ Guide 


JOHN H, ARNOLD. 


25 cer 


prepared to order, 
Outlines $1.00 


Cedar Falls, lowa 






















Other Cable 





Books: ° 
101 Best Songs Prices: 
Everyday Songs. Samples. 

Favorite Songs. 

(Catholic) 





Write for Prices. 
THE CABLE CO.. 








‘Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 
101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems— of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


25c per copy in any 


quantity. 
Order a single copy 
and judge it for yourself. 


No Free 


1216 Cable Blde.. Chicago 


for your 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Wyoming counties, in groups of 
| three to five, are uniting in holding the 
| annual county institutes. By combin- 


spiration which comes from larger num- 
bers. 
nearly free from illiteracy. Primary 
parents are responsible for the school 
attendance of their 
servants. 
Schoolhouses are used as community 
centers in twenty-six states, the Dis- 


Alaska, according to the School Center 
Gazette, published by the department 
of recreation of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Six hundred and sixty-seven 
centers in 107 cities have been organ- 
ized. A center, 
ard applied in the compilation, is a 
| school which is used regularly at least 
one evening a week for two or more 
activities—or twice a week for one— 
not counting night schools. The in- 
formation was secured from local offi- 





cials through a circular appeal which | 


was sent to 1,229 cities of 5,000 pop- 


ulation or more, according to the 1910 | 


census, 


Languages other than English may 
be taught as languages in Nebraska 


eighth grade. The legislature of the 
state has so enacted, and the supreme 
court has upheld the act. The law also 
prohibits anyone to teach any subject 
in any language other than English in 
any private, denominational, parochial, 
or private school. Vigorous opposi- 
tion was made to the enforcement of 
the statute, and the matter 
reached the supreme court, whose de- 
cision enunciated the principles which 
govern the power of a state to control 
the education of all its children, 
whether attending public or private 
| schools. 

“The time is near when no school in 
this country will be complete without its 
motion picture projection machine, and 
| no instructor well prepared or student 
mechanically inclined well taught with- 
out facility in its use.” This is a state- 
ment of F. W. Reynolds, for a time con- 
nected with the extension division of 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
who has prepared a list of educational 
institutions equipped with motion pic- 
ture projection machines. His report 


showed that more than 2,000 colleges 
and schools, and more than 2,600 


churches, libraries and clubs are using 
motion pictures for educational pur- 
poses, and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. 





} The vocational education law of 
| Michigan makes mandatory upon com- 
munities of 5,000 population and up- 
ward the maintenance of vocational 
schools for children who become six- 
| teen after Sept. 1 of the present year 
and who are not attending regular day 
school. Under this bill all children of 


less than eight hours a week, and the 
hours of attendance must be between 8 
A. M. and 5 P. M. on regular school 
days. Such vocational schools must be 
in session for the same number of days 


as the regular day school and must be , 


taught by teachers qualified under the 
state law. A _ penalty is established 
against an employer who fails or re- 
fuses to comply with the law, his re- 
sponsibility being that of seeing that 
no child is continued in his employ 
who is not complying with the law. 


The supplementary reader entitled 
“Bugle Calls of Liberty,” by Gertrude 
Van Duyn Southworth and Paul Mayo 
Paine, is of interest at a time when 
much attention is being given to cit- 
izenship and patriotic teaching. It 
contains a variety of _ selections, 
chiefly poems and speeches relating to 
American history from the days of the 
Revolution to those of the World War. 
The book is attractively illustrated and 
substantially bound, and sells for 60 
| cents. It is put out by the Iroquois 
Publishine Company, Syracuse, 





ing their resources they secure better | 
instruction, and there is the added in- | 


Arequipa, the second city of Peru, is | 
instruction is free and compulsory, and | 


children and | 


trict of Columbia, and the Territory of | 


according to the stand- | 


only after a pupil shall have passed the | 


finally | 


this description must attend classes not | 
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Mind a File—Not a Pile 
The Key to Success is the ability 
ber. I can make your mind an inf. fible ro 
fied index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, res, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome 
bashfulness, forgetfulness, ad- 
dress an audience. Easy. 20 years’ 


; Write Today {2 for f free b booklet, ote 3 
my $3. ray ae Newent ad ho public” ese 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 

Oept. 179) 1041 ChicagoAv. Evanston, Ill. 


















GRAHAM 
BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


You ean quickly qualify for a high-salaried position 
| athome. Our Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand a pleasuree GRAHAM SHORTHAND is 
taught in the leading schools and written by the 
well paid stenographers and reporters. Specimen 
Lesson and Special Offer to Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students sent on request, 

Twin City College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


a / Shorthand 


Learn in S evenings home study; 
then acquire speed with k. 1. ig 


hand. Amazin, simple, 
aN Bp wi Ss. Write S 
. s p 















usi 

pings: ke oD confid 

“— help in any profes: 

| . * aid in your care sed in 

| Navy, courts, comme bal epabiis and. pale vate stenog- 
hers, teachers. Sli ost. K. 1. Shorthand--for busy people, 

Proof Lessons, Retond Guarantee and Brochure 


NEW YORK CITY 


rapl 

including YOU. 
ith Testimonials free, vostpaid. Address: 

KING INSTITUTE, EH-191. StationF, 








TEACHERS 


Wanted : srugtnrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We truin and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 


IN WANTED IN 


Banks are employing hundreds of = in NK lepart- 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier. The workis ideal 


f lean, ant, 1, with, n’ 
for women---cleany pleasant, coopera Wine BN Bras: 
American Schoo! of Banking, 83 McLene Bidg.. lumbus, © 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
CHOOL FO 


Three ee course. Registered by Ro NU R SES Theoreti- 
cal and: practical class work throughout. All departments. 
nance provided as well as an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING | sc L 

2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find employment at 
good pay. Sonow isyouropportunity to becomea train- 
ed nurse, Earn $35 to $45 per wee k, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Training 
Course get. liploma approved by best doctors. Hospital 
e xperie nce provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at 
once for catalog. State age. American Training Schoo! 
for Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il if 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction, Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. For information apply tu 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 

















Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 

BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 

Founded on 19 years of suc- 

cess—10,000 Graduates Earning 

$18 to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the beginner or the 

practical nurse. Entire tuition 

earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money 
setanded if student discontinues. 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


373 Main St., Jamestown, N. 













PU 


ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Founded 1880 


Offers « broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation, 
Accredited bet the Illinois State Department of Registration = 


and Educati 
Entrance Requirements: S esieal fitness; a High Rcomgg 














years. For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, IMinois 
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Madonna and Child Ferruzzi 


Song of the Lark. (Very effective.) 
The Angelus, 





Christ and the Doctors Hofmann 


The Tercentenary of the 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
1620—1920 

| What better ‘chance to teach history stories 


than during this year? Use the Perry Pictures 
in teaching the story of the Pilgrims 

Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of the Pilgrims, 
Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 
514x8. Smaller size 8x34. 30 for 30 cents. 





We are not changing the price of the One Cent Size, 3x33, The Two Cent Size, 5!4x8, or the Ten Cent Size, 10x12 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study at the Beginning of the School Year. 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


Advanced prices Nov. 1, 1920, for the Artotypes. 

Perhaps you know something of the immense strides in the price of paper. 

We have been selling these beautiful Artotypes, each on paper 22x28 including the white margin, at $1.00 
each for 2 or more; 10 for $9.50; a single copy $1.25. 

After Nov. 1, 1920, the price will be $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. 

Why not lay in a supply of them before the price advances? 


Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. PRICE OF THEM ADVANCES NOVEMBER 1, 1920 
Here are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects shown here: | 


The Lake, by Corot, 
A Helping Hand. + 


ORDER NOW. 


Sistine Madonna. 
Baby Stuart. 








The Perry Pictures Company, 


The Gleaners Millet 


The Mill 


Reproductions of 
The Worlds Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x314. 
Two Cent Size, 544x8. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we 
have selected. Each 5!¢x8, or for 25 Pilgrim 
subjects, etc. 


Any one of the seven pictures shown here $1.25; any two for $2.00; 


Box 13, 








Large pictures for framing. 


Price of Large Pictures for Framing Advances November 1. 








Madonna and Child Raphael 


(Especially beautiful.) 
Most attractive. ) 


End of Day. 
Stratford. 


The Shepherdess, Lerolle. 
Pilgrim Exiles. 





~ ae Sat 
‘giant Yam Baile 999 
Can't You Talk ? Holmea Spring Corot 


Ruysdael Bird Pictures 





in Natural Colors. Size 7x9 First of All 

Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 

ORDER NOW for Fall Bird Study. Send 15 Cents for Our 64 Page | 

These 15 Pictures of Common Birds for 45c. Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 | 
7 0 te = ee cent picture, 9x12, a New York Edition picture, | 
16 — ; 83 Song Sparrow 7x9, a colored Bird picture, and 54 pictures each | 
20 Cardina 86 Wren ina 
21 Bluebird 87 Phoebe st 
25 Bobolink 124 Bobwhite 


29 Meadow Lark [Please do not send for the Catalogue without 


600 other subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Minerals, Mountains, etc., at 3 cents each. 


ten for $9.50. ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 1. 


sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps. } 


Malden, Massachusetts. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or otamoe for lb | ma book on Stam. 
Cure.” It tells how I 





mering and remy % 
cured myself af! Ly for 20 years, 


Benjamin N. Booee, 5012 Bogue Building, lodianapelie 








= : 
‘Hirerer Envucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 

potpeenation, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


’ Che Briversity 1 of Chicago ; 


p2sth Year Division1, Chicago, Ill. | 
= 


CIVIL SERVICE 


| ae aged are in all parts of the country. Goo 

work, life positions, congenial MF 
pon Mt on merit short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay ones f thousands a yearly. 
Both conan No political pull. Nearly 800,000 ciassi- 
fed positions ommon school education ‘sutticient. 








Fall miermation and questions used by the Civil 





Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to ( -—= ay), 
learn practical drawing Ge 

for profit, the Landon 

PICTURE CHART 

Method will teach you 

in your spare time, at 

home, by mail. The 

Charts are easily un- 

derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


xf CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Better Cities Campaign 


During the years 1915-1917 inclusive 
85 cities in Kansas entered actively in 
a contest to determine which of these 
should prove to be the best place in 
which to bring up a generation of chil- 
dren. <A ten point score sheet was 
used, while $1,000 was offered as a prize 
for the best city in the first group, and 
$500 for the best city in the second. 
Winfield won in the larger class and 
Morrill in the smaller. Thirty of the 
contesting cities were visited by a com- 
mittee of prominent educators and 
scored on points. The plan of this 
Kansas Better-Cities movement was 
originated by William A. McKeever of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and was directed through the Depart- 
ment of Extension. Thousands of pub- 
licity items, covering its ideals and 
methods, appeared during the three- 
year campaign and afterwards. Win- 
field, the winner of the first prize of 





$1,000, has perhaps become best known 
of all the towns of the state and has 
enjoyed a new era of prosperity on ac- 
count of her reputation. The other | 
— participating have likewise prof- | 
ited. 


The Better Cities Campaign has been 
taken up in other states; by Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Lions 
Clubs, Church Societies, Women’s or- 
ganizations, and the like. The Rotary 
Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma, has of- 
fered a cash prize of $2,500 to the mid- 
dle class city of that state which by 
Nov. 15, 1921, will score the highest 
under the plan proposed. The cam- 
paign will be under direction of Dr. 
McKeever, and the State Department 





of Education and the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, Department of Education, will 
cooperate. 


The Ten Points on the score sheet, as | 
prepared by Dr. McKeever are: Play, | 
Industry (industrial training at school 
and thrift instruction), Schools, Health, 
Scoutcraft, Moral Safeguards, Sociabil- 
ity, Religion, Service, Housing. 


Tne ne eT 


—_ D~Books and Seatwork Material 


Catalog 38-Furniture, Stationery and 
Supplies 
will be sent without charge on request | 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 


521 SO. LAFLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


i| 
| 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


It Educates the 
Growing Foot 


OU wouldn't think of tying the muscles and bones ot your hand 
intora tight mass and then being able to write. 


Yet most people do tie up their feet-—on which depend their free- 
dom of action, of healthy, body-and-brain-building exercise—in shoes 
that bend the bones, cramp the muscles, and cause corns, bunions, 
callouses, weak arches, ingrowing nails. 


The Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoe is a real foot-educator. It’s 
made scientifically to fit growing feet. It “lets the feet grow as they 
should,” straight-toed, supple, and shapely. And it restores health 
and ease to older feet, too. 


Try Educators. You'll like them so well that you'll be recommend- 
ing them to all your pupils. 


But, in buying, for your protection, be sure the name EDUCA- 
TOR is branded on the sole. Every broad-toed shoe is not an Educator. 


Write for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


This little book contains considerable useful and instructive information about 
shoes and feet. It should be in every classroom. Send for it—free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


EDUCATOR 
SHOE® 
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Only when the sole is stamped 
like this, is the shoe an Educator 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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